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THE TALBOTYPE.—SUN-PICTURES. 


| 
| 
| 
| Turoven the courtesy of H. Fox Talbot, Esq., we 
| are enabled to present, with this number of the 
| Art-Unton, an example of the “ sun-pictures,” 
of the method of the production of which this 
| aecomplished gentleman is the inventor. It will 
| be remembered that we have from time to time 
| called attention to these — wonderful repre- 
sentations, in our notices of Mr. Talbot’s work, 
“The Pencil of Nature.” By the public these 
“sun-pictures” are still misapprehended—still 
‘“‘ misnomered ;” we shall accor ingly, in this no- 
tice, show what they are not, and endeavour to 
explain what they are, as it is yet far from gene- 
rally accepted that they result from the action of 
light alone, and are not produced bv some /eger- 
de-main of Art. On their firet appearance, artists 
who were not as yet cognizant of the discovery 
were utterly at a loss to pronounce upon them— 
they could, at once, understand that they were 
charactered by nothing like human handling; 
there was no resemblance to touch, for the eye to 
rest upon—they resembled nothing that had ever 
been 1 mal either in the broad or narrow styles of 
water-colour washing—they had nothing in com- 
mon with mezzotinto—nothing with lithography 
—nothing with any known method of engraving. 
By the artist all this was determinable, but sti 
the main question was unsolved. By the public 
they were considered drawings, or -somc modifica- 
tion of lithography, or mezzotinto—and this is 
still extensively believed. It cannot be under- 
stood that these are veritable Phabi labores—that 
no two are exactly alike, and that to copy them 
surpasses all human ingenuity, inasmuch as they 
are a transfer to paper of the masses and tracery 
of light and shade by a means utterly inimitable 
by the ordinary resources of Art. On every print 
or plate, of what kind soever, the trace of mani- 
pulation is po but an examination of a 


sun-picture by a magnifying glass serves only to 
render the — more difficult of solution, if 
the mind of the inquirer be occupied with Art 


without reference to Nature. 

A due consideration of these productions sug- 
gests to us at once those works which are es- 
sentially the triumphs of the Dutch school—as 
the nearest approach which the labours of the 
human hand have ever effected to the sun-picture. 
No detailed comparison can be instituted; but we 
are here taught—and there is no appeal from the 








————— finish is by no means incompatible 
with breadth. How sceptical soever the eye may 
be, there is nothing Pel te sath in Nature; 
therefore the closest imitation of Nature is the 
nearest approach to the beautiful; and she is, 
consequently, outraged in ion to any 
amount of discordant hardness which may exist 
in professed representations of truth. 

hese photogenic* drawings are not extensively 
known in proportion to the importance of the 
discovery. The picture which accompanies this 
number of the ARt-UNION, as an example, will 
to those to whom the art is entirely new, afford 
some idea of the style in which these productions 
are brought forward, and will, at the same time, 
support the observations we have made 
on the subject. To meet the inquiries to which 
the inimitable representation will naturally give 


* The name of pho > drawing, or photography, 
nae eens by r. Talbot, having been previously un- 
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rise, we supply a brief account of the process and 
“io ne ber, 1833, th H. F 

y in October, , the inventor, H. Fox 
Talbot, Esq., F.R.S., was amusing himself in 
Pr gor y ae a + 8 wane SA 
cida, passages of the en ing scenery 0 
shores of the Lake of Como. But the results effected 
by this means were unsatisfactory, insomuch as to 
lead to the conclusion that the use of the instru- 
ment required a certain knowl of drawing, 
which the operator unfortunately eyo 
The rejection of this instrument by Mr. Talbot in- 
duced him to make trial of another instrument, the 
camera obscura, which prompted the wish that the 
beautiful imagery which it displays could be made 
a fixed and permanent pictcre or impression upon 
the r. Reflecting on the known chemical 





a certain action might be exerted upon paper 
in a manner so entirely subject to the degrees 
of light and shade by which it was promoted, as 
to bear a strict resemblance to the forms on which 
the light fell; and “ although,” says Mr. Talbot, 
z, sy the ee ney pnt boo by lig Awe 
of silver was changed or decomposed 8 
had never seen the experiment tried. and dace 
fore I had no idea whether the action was a rapid 
or a slow one—a point, however, of the utmost im- 
portance, since, if it were a slow one, my theory 
. prove but a philosophic dream.” 

arly in the year 1834, Mr. Talbot began to re- 
duce his speculations to experiment by employing 
a solution of the nitrate of silver for the purpose 
of preparing the paper; but the result was un- 
satisfactory, and not less so was an experiment 
with the chloride of silver already formed. The 
effect was then tried of the formation of the chloride 
on the paper, by first washing the paper with a 
strong solution of salt, and afterwards with nitrate 
of silver; but this proceeding was not more satis- 
factory than the others. 

In the course of numerous experiments, Mr. 
Talbotdiscovered that the paper was rendered more 
sensitive by the employment of a weaker solution 
of salt than he before used, having hitherto 
erred in the formation of a too perfect chloride ; 
whereas that which was eee necessary to the 
desiderated end was an imperfect chlori The 
result of this step was a facility in obtaining dis- 
tinct and very pleasing images of such things as 
leaves, lace, and other flat objects of ae gm 
forms and outlines, by exposing them to the light 
of the sun; but the paper was not yet ny 
sensitive for the purpose of obtaining pictures wi 
the camera obscura. 

At Geneva, in the autumn of 1834, Mr Talbot 
prosecuted the inquiry by varying the ex ents 
in many ways. His attention was directed to 
iodide of silver by a remark of Sir H. Davy, as to 
a superior susceptibility in the iodide; but, in 
the trial, the result was the contrary of 
the statement of Sir H. Davy—that the iodide of 
silver was more sensitive to light than the chloride. 
It proved itself not only less sensitive tan the chlo- 
2 but did not in any way respond to the influ- 
ence of the strongest sunshine, but would retain its 
original tint (a pale straw sane for any length 
of time unchanged in the sun. By this fact the 
operator was convinced that little dependence 
could be placed on the statements of cl 
writers with regard to this particular subject—in 
fact, those aids and resources which are available 
in other inquiries were here altogether wanting, 
so that every step towards the very, and in 
its progress to perfection, is, it may be aoe 
the result of the unassisted labours of Mr. Talbot, 
to whom alone be the whole honour, 

Although the experiment was not py mye to 
the observation of Sir H. Davy, the fact of the 
iodide of silver being insensible to light was of 
immediate utility: for the iodide of silver being 
found to be insensible to light, and the chloride 
being easily convertible into the iodide by immer- 
sion in de of sium, it followed that a 

eture made with chloride could be fixed by 

ipping it into a bath of the alkaline iodide. 

* This 


rocess of fixetion” (extracted from 
the “Pencil of Nature’ — Mr. Talbot’s work 
already mentioned) “‘ was a oe one, and it was 
some very successful. e disadvantages 
to which it was liable did not manifest themselves 
until a later period, and arose from a new and un- 
cted cause, namely, that when a picture is 
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expe 
treated, although it is permanently secured 
against the effect of the solar rays, yet 


influen ce of light, it occurred to Mr. Talbot that | 
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to a contrary or whitening effect 
cture begin to fade, an 
eee. bastions obliterated, 
ellow sheet of . Agood many pictures, no 
ubt, esca this fate; but, as they all seem liable 
iently certain to be retained 
except when 
with several care 
h 1635 Mr Talbot 
the summer 0 . t re- 
ings with the camera obscura ; and having com- 
sibility by means of ted alternate washes of 
salt and silver, and it in a moist state, the 
camera obscura on a bright day was reduced to 
ten minutes. But these were small, and, although 
greater amount of patience was necessary for their- — 
roduction ; and, moreever, they were less per- 
keep the instrument steady for any great length 
of time poin at the pee He ng and, the paper 
not sufficiently uniform. 
At the close of 1838, Mr. Talbot discovered a | 
“ Having spread a piece of silver leaf on a pane of 
lass. poy oman a particle of iodine upon it, I 
around the central cle, especially if the glass 
was slightly warmed. The coloured rings I had | 
finitely thin layers or strata of iodide of silver ;_ 
but a most unex henomenon occurred 
by placing it near a window; for then the eo- 
loured rings shortly began to change their colours, 
as are never seen in the colours of thin plates. — 
For instance, the part of the silver plate which at 
to a dark olive green when brought into the day- 
light. This change was not very rapid—it was | 


after the lapse of some days 

of a uniform pale 

rocess by iodine must be con- 

poy aae roa recautions, which 

ong to speak of in 

attempts to execute pictures of build- 

mtnbeated to the paper a greater degree of sen- 

time for obtaining a representation with the 

others of larger size were ble, a much 

than the smaller ones, as it was difficult to 

being employed in a moist state, the action was 

fact of a new kind, of which he thus speaks ;— 
Sbserved that coloured rings formed themsélves 
no difficulty in attributing to the formation of in- 
when the silver plate was brought into the light, 
and assumed other and quite unusual tints, such 
first shone with a pale yellow colour was change’ 
much less rapid than the changes of some of the 


sensitive papers which I had been in the habit of | 
employing ; and, therefore, after ser | admired | 
the beauty of this new phenomenon, laid the | 
specimens by for a time, to see whether they would _ 
preserve the same appearance, or would undergo 
any further alteration.” This experiment, as our | 
readers will see, was a curious anticipation of the | 
first of the Daguerreotype process about six 
months before announced it. 

In September, 1840, Mr. Talbot discovered ‘the 
process first called Calotype (but the name has | 
since been changed by some of his friends into 
Talbotype*). By this process the action of light | 
on paper was rendered many hundred times ‘more 
rapid, allowing portraits to be taken from the life, 
which could not previously be ne The 
method of o the re . , com. 
municated by Mr. Talbot to the Royal Society, 
shortly after the discovery, is as follows:— = 

‘* Preparation of the Paper.—Take a sheet of the 
writing-paper, of. a cnesth surface, aud a clged tea 


even texture. 
should be cut off, lest it 


“ The water-mark, if 4 
should injure the om he ate Diesolve 
i ver ae 


tilled water. Wash the paper with t salntion 
¢ Dry & o mesh ae. 
, e { 
credo let dry apon ed 
, or 7 diage F 


ina 
solution of 
that dis- 
it stay two or three ~ 
a ver 
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| 


Wr Wien that thne iearrived, take adheet of the iodized | 


paper, and wash it with « liquid prepared ia the following 
manner '— | 
* Dissolv grains of tallied nitrate of silver in | 

two Dinsstve dailies pec add to this ——— 
sixth of its volume of strong acetic acid, Let this - | 
lized gallic acid | 

y dissolved is very 

ig wanted for use, mix together 

volames, but only mix a 


because the mixture | 
I shall call this | 


ich has been 
be 


ion respect to right and left. ‘The 

copies may be made upon Calotype paper in a very short 

time, the mr brought cast in the 

way alreatly . Bat I to make copies 

upon —- prepared in the way which I 
igi a memoir read to the 

in February, is made by washing the 


wbsequent | 
tioned. The copies 
hotographic - 
fas above, ant pressing the papers into close contact 


a minute, and then dip it | i 


with blotting-paper, aad 
at a fire, holding it at a consider- | 
dry, the paper is fit for | 
the paper thus prepared —- | 
of i t atility in obtaining the | 
ts Ge camera re If this 
in a press, it will often retain its qualities 
wor three months or more, being ready for 
moment; but this is not waiformly the case, 
erefore recommend that it should be used in a 
i . If it is used im- 
be dispensed with, and 
of employing a 
seid for the liquid B, the 
diluted with water may be used, but I 

do not the results are altogether so satisfactory. 
“ Use of the Paper.—The Calotype paper is sensitive 

to t in an extraordinary d 


graphic paper hitherto deseribed. 

manifest by the following experiment : , 
this paper, and, having covered half of it, expose the | 
other half to daylight forthe space of one second in dark | 
cloudy weather in winter. This ae aout = 
to uce a etrong im sion Mpon t . But the | 
fod nae a is latent a) invisible, t+ | 
would not be suspected by any one who was not fore- 
warned of it by previous experiments. 

“ The mothel of causing the impression to become 
visible is extremely simple 
paper ence more with the gallo-nitrate of silver, pre- 

red in the before described, and then warmin 
gently before the fire. In a few seconds the part 
the paper apon which the light has acted begins to 
darken, and finally grows entirely black, while the other 

of the paper retains ite whiteness. Even a weaker 

mpression than this may be At out by repeating 

the wash of gallo-nitrate of silver, and again warming the 

. On the other hand, a stronger impression does 

net require the warming of the paper, for a wash of the 

gallo te suffices to make it visible, without heat, 
in the course of a minute or two. 

“ A very remarkable proof of the sensitiveness of the 
Calotype paper is afforded by the fact that it will take 
an impression from simple moonlight, not concentrated 
by alens. If a leaf is laid apon a sheet of the paper, an 
image of it may be obtained in this way in from a quarter 
to half an hour, 

“ This paper, being possessed of so high adag 
sensitiveness, is therefore well suited to receive images 
in the camera obscura. If the aperture of the object-lens 


FE 
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he 
ut ts 


i! 
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| appearance which 
| latent all the time, yet, nevertheless, not destroyed by 
| their long exposure to sunshine. 


It consists in washing the | 


ree of | 


is one inch, and the focal length fifteen inches, I find that 


one minute is amply sufficient in summer to impress a 
strong image U per, of any building upon which 
the sewn is shining. n the aperture amounts to one- 
third of the focal | 


w 


The shaded parts of the ps 

which gives a renewed spi 

which a second aor may = cose aie 
to a very considerable number. In revivt e 

it csanelants s that various details make their 
not before been seen, having been 


“{ will terminate these observations by stating a few 


| experiments calculated to render the mode of actien of 


nitrate; expose it ; 
then withdraw it. The paper will soon begin to darken 
spontaneously, and will grow quite black. 

“2. The same as before, but let the paper be warmed. 
The blackening will be more rapid in consequence of the 
warmth, 

“3. Puta large drop of the gallo-nitrate on one part 
of the paper, and moisten another part of it more : q 
then leave it exposed to a very faint daylight ; it be 
found that the lesser quantity uces the greater effect 
in darkening the paper ; and, general, it will be seen 
‘that the most rapid darkening takes place at the monrent 
when the paper becomes nearly dry; also, if only a por- 
tion of the paper is moistened, it will be observed that 
the edges or boundaries of the moistened part are mere 
acted on by light than any other part of the surface. 

“4. If the paper, after being moistened with the gallo- 
nitrate, is washed with water and dried, a slight expo- 
sure to daylight no longer suffices to produce so mach 
discoloration ; indeed, it often produces none at all. But 
by subsequently washing it again with the gallo-nitrate, 
and warming it, the same degree of discoloration is de- 
veloped as im the other case (experiments land 2). The 
dry paper appears, therefore, to be equal or superior, in 
sensitiveness to the moist; only with this difference, that 
it receives a virtual instead of an actual impression 
from the light, which it requires a sabsequent process to 
develop.” 

The date of the announcement of Daguerre’s 
discovery (January, 1839), being five years after 
the commencement of the labours of Mr. Talbot, 
makes it sufficiently clear that, had Daguerre’s 


| researches been unsuccessful, the discovery of this 


ength, and the object is very white, | 


as a plaster bust, Ke., it appears to me that one second is | 


sufficient to obtain a pretty good image of it. 


“ The images thus received upon the Calotype paper | have already stated, were simultaneous, and it was 


are for the most part invisible impressions. They may 
be made visible by the process already related, namely, by 
washing them with the gallo-nitrate of silver, and then 
warming the paper. When the paper is quite blank, as 
is generally the case, it isa highly curious and beautiful 
Phenomenon to see the spontancons commencement of the 


gradually filling up all the numerous and complicated de- 
tails. The artist should watch the picture as it develops 
iteelf, and when in his judgment it has attained the great- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


other branch of photography had still been se- 
eured to the world by those of Mr. Talbot—since 
the inventions are altogether independent of each 
other, The announcements in both cases, as we 


conjectured by the public, before the processes 
were known, that the means employed were the 
same; but, when the processes were described, 
their difference was at once acknowledged. The 


| Daguerreotype is now so we! ic | 
Picture, first tracing out the stronger outlines, and then | = 7p cores Davee Oy as _ 


| that it is not necessary, in reference to it, to do 


| more than state a broad difference between it 


eet degree of strength and clearness, he should stop | 


further progress by washing it with the fixing liquid. 

“ The Pizing Process —To fx the picture, it should be 
first washed with water, then lightly dried with blotting- 
paper, and then washed with a solution of bromide of po- 
tassium, containing 100 grains of that salt dissolve fin 
eight or ten ounces of water. After a minute or two it 

in water, and then finally dried 


should be again di 
The pieture is in this manner very stron 
gly fixed, and 
with this great advantage, that it remains trans senent 
and that, therefere, there is no difficulty in obtaining a 
re 1s a negative one, in 


copy from it. The Calotype picta 
of nature are represented by shades ; 


which the lights 
but the copies are positive, having the ligh 

" ghts conformable 
to manus y also represent the objects in their 

* Subsequent experiments, during the on 
, immer of 

showed that fen seconds was the proper time pa the 
circumstances above mentioned, 


ia), | known. We 


and the Talbotype : for the execution of portraits 
and aoe by the former process, plates of po- 
lished silver are used; while, in the fatter, paper 
is employed, as may be seen in the example 
which accompanies this notice. The Talbotype 
is less extensively known than the Daguerreotype, 
although meriting, at least, an equal publicity: 
for it may be considered superior to the latter in 
respect of the material upon which the picture is 
—_ and oo <— to it in power of detail. 
4very means has been employed in propagating a 
knowledge of the Daguerreotype, oa tte matine 
have done the rest. the other hand, the Tal- 
botype has been hitherto only circulated in pri- 
vate societies, and is, consequently, less enerally 
c presume, however, that the circu- 
lation of the very large number of examples with 
' which Mr. Talbot has supplied us, will have the 








| more leading part than Art; the chemistry of © 


effect of nan many thousands acquainted 
it who had previously only heard of it'as rey 
wonders of the age. 

It is now nearly thirteen years since Mr. Talbot 
commenced his labours, which he has, u to this 
period, prosecuted with so fortunate and a 
result; while yet, by the constancy of his exer. 
tions, the invention is increasing in excellence 
as it is now in to execute much more 
beautiful things than have hitherto been attem: 

In the sixth number of the “ Pencil of Nature” 
a plate is published to show another importa; 
application of the photographic art. This ig g 
repetition of as of * Hagar in the Desert,’ 
by Francesco Mola, which has been taken from a 
facsimile executed at Munich: hence we are fur. 
nished with indubditable proof that by this means 
can original sketches of the old masters be jjlj- 
mitably multiplied, with a nicety of execution sur. 
passing any imitative effort of the human hand, 

As we have already stated, had M. D 
never effected any discovery, we should still have 
had that of Mr. Talbot. Of each of these inyen. 
tions the comparative available utilities must not 
an to the Sa ingenious 

persevering experiments, onour is due: 
and also to the claims of the latter not an iota less 
of distinction is to be awarded. In reducing the 
two inventions to a consideration of their real 
utilities, the mce must be given to the 
Talbotype. e invention of Daguerre was ma- 
tured at its announcement: we hear from time to 
time ef improvements, but, on examination, these 
have never added one truly useful feature to the 
first development. On the other hand, the Tal- 
botype, simce it was first made known, has, 
the uaremitting labours and research of its 
sect chehen of a, ment webanble, capshiliey~tat 
just s a most e ty 
a increasing ancient and valuable drawi 
upon the material whereen they were origi 
made, and se i them “for the portfolio, 
The erreotype is most faithful in repeating 
prints, &c.; but what can be done with 
plates? The powers of the Talbotype are admi- 
ESS 

the ve yet to bes ; in 

micr mach: isfon with which texture and form 
moana this means is not to be attained 
by any attempts at imitation by any manipulative 
process, however elaborate. ‘ ; 

Hence, as to the real utilityof the two inventions, 

there is no question. Mr. Talbot is still ass 
duously labouring for the further perfection of the 
invention, the advancement of which will be sufi- 
ciently seen in other works, shortly to appear, 
which are much superior to anything that has yet 
been produced. 


———_—aa 


THE TARIFF. 
THE DUTY OF BRITISH MANUFACTURERS. 


IN our two preceding articles on the subject of 
the Tariff we have dwelt chiefly on its economic 
effects, and have reserved for the close, our view 
of its moral results on the emulation and enter- 
prise both of manufacturers and of artisans. This 
is a subject of more difficulty and complexity than 
any balance of profits or economic result of 8 
tems: for it deals with much that is im 
and undiscoverable. We have shown that the 
physical capabilities of the country are fully ade- 
quate to maintain any struggle against foreign 
competition, but it is a very diflerent nent 
when we come to investigate the amount 
mental and artistic resources which are to be 
brought into the new field. Let us not be ret 
ed to make any distinction between that w ~ 
is Mental and that which is Artistic : Art, im . 
best sense, is but the embodying of mind; it 
the physical expression of the intellectual concep- 
tion; and in every age and.country the man at 
tions of Art may be fairly taken as indications 
the state and condition of intelligence. 
-_ Now, in most of our sta e branches of industry 
the direction of invention has hitherto been 
to produce cheapness than excellence ; to —< 
quantity rather than improve quality ; and, * J“ 
quality is raised in character, the elevation 
quality has more frequent reference to pa oA 
terial than to the pattern or design with W of 
is impressed. Furthermore, in the ~ 
English design, we find that Seienee taken 
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design ; and this is'the 
consummate the triump. 


Hicherso, ourexamination of the ‘Tarif and its 


results has turned upsm the consequences that 
will arise from legislati ; we have shown the 
nature of the position imto whieh industrial pur- 
suits must of necessity be foreed by circumstances 
over which neither manufacturers mor 
can exercise any control; but as 
nothing more than fetter or let feese—as mo con- 
ceivable eed ane can make the oo or mae 
or the stupid intelligent—it is 
point out that the new re dna af Beitich indastry 
requires new exertions, on the part of these.en- 
gaged in its pursuit, te render that position the 
basis of national presperity. 

The mechanist and the chemist camnot conceal 


producer is in some 
compared with the foreigner; he has to sacrifice 
the value of old machine 
new imp 
fresh, is saved all the e 
former experiments. 
this is.a veryi nt item of saving ; 
of the castings for stecks, framework, &c., have 
been wondrously improved within the last few 
years, and the cost of the improvements has been 
borne by the manufacturers ; but a foreigner, 
coming to a machine-maker, receives from him 
the castings of these improved models, the pre- 
aration of which has not cost him ‘a single 
farthing. We are far from wishing to see the 
restrictions on the export of machinery revived ; 
we could easily show that such a remedy would 
be infinitely worse than the evil itis intended to 
eure; but we wish manufactarers distinctly to 
understand that mere mechanical superiority is 
not an element on which they can rely with con- 
fidence; and that, if they trust to it alone, they 


| are in danger of beimg outstripped in the race of 


| it is time for 


| 


competition. 

Chemistry is just:as feeble a source of reliance. 
The Freneh manufacturers recently produced a 
shade on their mousselines de laine, to which the 
gave the name of the daha colour, and chal- 
lenged the world to rival it. Within a month, 
Mr. James Thompson, of Clitheroe, exhibited the 
same tint in greater perfection than it had been 
produced by the Freneh colourists, with the ad. 
ditional advantage of getting rid of that muddiness 
in the shading which disdgured all the French 
patterns. In the present perfection of chemical 
analysis we hold it to be all but impossible to keep 
a chemical secret ; and, even should an individual 
be successful, it is hopeless to look for similar ad- 
vantage in a community. 

But the inventive powers of the Fine Arts can 
neither be borrowed nor stolen; they cannot be 
enumerated im the schedules of a tariff, nor blended 
with the stipulations of a treaty of reciprocity. 
They furnish the only elements of excellence 
which obey no laws of import or export, which 
are quite independent of the changes of y or 
of opinion: for they belong to the mind of the 
nation. Inventive Design is the new ¢lement 
necessary to sustain British ind under all the 
exigencies of its mew condition. It is a potent 
clement as yet imperfectly developed amongst us 
but it exists as our coal and iron mines exi 
in the days of the Plantagenets, without being 
worked into a source of prosperity and advance- 
ment. In physical development of resources, the 
great secret of success has been to co-ordinate the 
labours of the philosopher and the workman; 
the revelation of the philosopher became the guide 
of the labourer,—the wants and di vof 
practice pointed out the beneficial of dis- 
covery to science. We want similarly te co-ordi- 
nate the paths. of the artist and the artisan: :itcs 
4 very difficult, but not an impossible, task; and 
us to set about it m right earnest. 


Look at the paper-stainers of France ; they are 
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rtance only from their connexion with 
greater weight. Our manufacturers 
must not be deterred by the dread of a sneer, or 
by the apprehension of being underrated by the 
emg or the malevolent. No doubt there were 
plenty of jokers to laugh at Sir Isaac Newton 
when he was found blowing bubbles; and 
no doubt some of the fon be tg me to raise ; 
a roar at an attempt to improve gowns 0 
cook-maids or the shoe-buckles of footmen. But 
the improvement will remain long after the joke 
is forgotten; and the buffoon will find that the 
amelioration he resisted will, in its success, expose 
at once his ignorance and his malice. 

The French owe their excellence to their uni- 


ive i 
others 


versality; and this is a fact to which all classes in | 


England pay too little attention. We endure 
clumsiness, because it is only a brush or a ‘razor, 
or a candlestick, or some other petty article of no 
great value in itself. But there is no more 
chievous phrase than this very permissive and 
exceptional é is only. In morals, the itis only a 
petty deviation from the strict rule of rectitude 
soon becomes a precedent for further and wider 
departures. The é¢ is only in vicious indulgence 
soon widens the exception to the utmost latitude 
of tippling; and the é# is only in bad taste has 
a similar tendency to extend its range, until it 
embraces the larger share both of individual and 
social existence. 

We may point to castings in metal as a branch 
or rather a multitude of branches, in the Indus 
Arts, to which Design must be largely applied in 
order to sustain foreign competition. Ornamental 
gates may furnish an example; the demand for 
these must be limited because there are few edifices 
to which they are applicable. But we believe this 
to be an instance in which supply would to a great 
extent produce Iron gates might be 
economically and beautifull oe to many 
structures where no one yet has dreamed of intro- 
ducing them. There is a new trade arising in the 
casting of iron framework for shingle-houses in 
the colonies and in barbarous countries. It is de- 
sirable that our manufacturers should endeavour 
to secure this to themselves by combining elegance 
sausinge, lscigead for the Australien ocenlenyia 
castings, or i , in 
a architectural taste and skill were ex- 
hibited. But the French are looking to become 
our rivals, and they have already sent out the cast 
framework of houses to the Polynesian islands. 





Bat we are not, on the present occasion, required 
branches heheaen else y ety Pm 
o s we 

to dilate at ineonvenient on the glass and 
earthenware manufactures. is month belongs 
more peculiarly to artists; but we are anxieus to 
show that our artisans are interested in the pro- 
achievement 


at the Na- 
be deemed suggestive of im- 
provements to the artisan. Qur sculptors and 
exhib el sign of progres Ny a, for th 
i us e 
a butas ie a aationel 
; a 
Sie aname of a our cee be oe 
creation, and our consumers in the appreciation, of 


beauty. 
+ Sl fairly entered into competition with the 
whole werld; our manufacturers must feel the full 


L 


which are opening 

ere we must close our discussion of the most 
a —a measure 
ee pane eee 

assuredly prolific tof man ers. 
The saraute was cought by thesmancieetaring 
classes, and they are bound to the nation to take 
care that it involve no loss either of profit or 
character to the British people. 


We hail it as a good omen that British Art has 
been more than usually brilliant im this, the first, 
“seater mee bomen commerce. It is our earnest 

pe, and we ma add it is our sincere belief, that 
British artisans have felt the wise which has 
‘animated our sculptors and our ters. We have 
endeavoured to act as interpreters between artists 
and artisans; we have spared no toil, and shrunk 
from noe , to do so usefully and effectually ; 
the nature of the attacks sometimes made upon 
our exertions are proofs to us that our labours have 
been felt; the indolent, the ent, and the 
self-satisfied will, of course, resist improvement, 
and will easily find some mendicant of satire to 
fill blank spaces with their threadbare jokes. But 
the movement will proceed though they stand still ; 
the.co ition will continue ; and, if they take no 

rt in the struggle, they cannot escape t fate of 
ants tram in the dust by those who task all 
their energies to maintain the strife. 





PEN AND INK SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. 8. C, HALL. 


No. III.—“ PLe#asz TO REMEMBER THE GROTTO.” 


Ir it be the high privilege of Historic Art to 
elevate our minds and san our thoughts, by 
placing strikingly before us the great events of 
the past, it is in the power of the painter of 
domestic life and character to recal the incidents 
which expanded our hearts by the interest they 
created, to revive our sym ies, and retouch, 
as it were by a pencil of light, memories that 
were fading into dim obseurities. I never ex- 
perienced this feeling more strongly than when 
examining Mr. Webster’s charming picture, ‘ The 
First Day of Oysters’;—so full of nature and 
truth it is, and so faithful in its details to the 
varied shades of juvenile character, all of which 
are deep and earnest themes of consideration to 
those who study human nature in the sunbeam 
or the shade. 

It is so interesting to look nm faces when 
their probable future is traced with the pencil,— 
not with the iron ge aye when the hope within 
us is all powerful, that the brow, too early knit, 
may be smoothed, and the downcast eye be 
elevated, by judicious care, into the wel)-opened 
gee of honesty and confidence. Mr. Webster is 
the patron saint of suburban children: he “ grubs” 
“— out Setare —— aan of 

ter ; or gathers them from 
the Thames at Chelsea Reach or the terra incog- 
nita of Battersea Fields; he contrasts and groups 
them, and, no matter how poor or dirty they are 
they are just what children have ever been an 
must ever be. Thetwo little rascals—so inimitably 
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ugly—bowed down, in the foreground of his pic- | 
ture, by the weight of their precocious roguery, | 
have been known to us during the last twenty | 
ears—that is to say, their class, in which there is | 
ittle variation, for they are all the one like the 
other,—ofishoots of backward civilization ; incapa- | 
ble of existing in pure air; ee | the sports of 
childhood into “impery;” atoms without strength, | 
but compounded of want and cunning ,— whose 
clothes never were new; whose tempers never | 
were put out; who bask, and ruffle their rags, in | 
dust, as if it were a luxury, but avoid the purifi- 
cation of water, as if hydrophobia was born with 
them: the antipodes, of what we picture the | 
sturdy, honest, independent English boy, are | 
indigenous to the courts and fastnesses of Jew s~ | 
row and Turk’s-row, in Chelsea, and flourish | 
triumphantly in Gore-lane, Old Brompton,—some- | 
times, indeed, wandering away into our squares | 
and wide highways, with a box of congreves or a | 
hank of soiled staylaces; but that is only when | 
they have mothers to look after their interests : 
in general they are perfectly independent of | 
parentage, and how they came into the world is as | 

reat a mystery as how they are to get through it. 
jod help them! they are but too nom | a type of | 
a numerous grade; and we ought to have some | 
means of giving them employment—employment | 
suited to their age—that would, at once, elevate | 
them by assigning them to a class, however hum- | 
ble, instead of compelling them to dangle on the 
charity of the world—mere shreds and patches of 
humanity. These creatures are often found, as | 
Mr. Webster places them, with children better 
than, themselves, particularly during the few fes- | 
tival days still left to us—the few-and-far-between 
relaxations permitted to children of the humbler | 
orders, On the Ist of May, young girls, with as 
sunny eyes as the Painter has given to the fair 
child who is more than half ashamed of her sup- | 
viication of “‘ Please to rememter the grotto—only 
once a year ”’—follow “ Jack-in-the-green”’ and 
“Maid Marian” during many a weary dance, at 
the risk of a domestic reprimand, and whirl 
round the Guy Faux bonfire despite the watch- 
fulness of the good-natured policeman. But “ big 
people” have todo with these merry meetings ; 
not so with “ the first day of oysters’’—/hat is a féte 
for children only and the picture, so much beyond 
wy praise, recalled to mea little scene I witnessed, 
some twenty years ago, in the depths of Crom- 
well-lane,—when you were conducted to its mud 
and mystery by dem green hedges, that wedged 
in the narrow pathways, and where many and 
many a time I have gathered wild flowers, and 
gazed with the reverence which the dwellings of | 
—_ greatness inspire, upon the residences of 
surleigh and Cromwell, and of one who then was 
not of history—the eloquent and high-minded | 
Canning. 

It was evening ; and, let country folk sneer as 
they please, our suburban evenings are delicious | 
—so0 softand mild they are; and our richly cul- | 
tivated and thickly crowded gardens, small though 
they be, are so abundant in fon ers that they make | 
up im quantity for what they may be thought to 
wantin quality. These gardens added pleasure to 
our ramble, and the sun was throwing his last rays 
into Kensington Gardens before we retraced our 
steps towards Brompton. We had avoided Crom- 
well-lane at first, but treaded its close pathway 
on our return; and, as we passed the old Alms- 
houses, we were assailed by a troop of children, 
—the ragged romping ones pushing forward, 
ashamed of no importunity; while the better 
dressed hung back, whispering “ Only once a 
rer —— and legitimate excuse for 
a ty. penny to mer,” exclaimed the 

and picturesque of the boys; 


aaah oxo the penny to her: she gets ‘em all— 


* But she does not keep them— 
mon purse, do you not?” 

* L want a penny to buy 
repeated the boy. 

ro a so do t» said another. 
on ewe chimed in the music of the 
the her a the pennies—she does,” muttered 

“ And no wonder,” 
manly-looking fellow, 
hand, whose broken r 
top of her tiny voice 


you make com- 
was our inquiry. 
a candle for the grotto,” 


said a bluff, rosy, bright 
holding a little sister by the 
equest was repeated at the 





ee 


| pressed in the dirt 


| J wonder where 


| liberty. Jack—sturdy, ragged Jack—was one of 


| often talked of sending him to the parish: “‘ more 


| foster-mother: he had slept in her bosom, and 


> “we got Annie to come | 








with us because nobody ever refuses her.” The 
rosy boy looked with iration towards the suc- 
cessful omen my —— pes and, 
ly enough, the feeling was as strongly ex- 
ae , face of the tattered lad, while 
with a pout, half playful, half serious, he re- 
peated—* She gets all the pennies—she does.” 

‘* And more shame of you to grudge them to her ; 
ou would be but for Annie and 
her mother,” said his opponent. — ona | 

‘* And who grudges her the pennies ?” inquired 


the ragged collector; and then he looked round, | 


and I saw that his features had been but tamed 


down to entreaty : his foot was advanced, his head | 
thrown back, his eyes shot forth indignation rather | 


than violence, and I thought that, if Murillo ever 
painted a fair boy, it would be such a boy as that : 
rags and all, he j I d 

his cheeks glowed through the dirt, and his eyes 


grew dark in their brightness as such deep-set | 


gray eyes always do. : i 

We begged to see the grotto which our contri- 
butions were to illuminate, and followed our noisy 
conductors into the dampness of Brompton Vale, 


| where, piled up against the interminable palings 
that divide one from another of these mysterious | 


and doleful-looking settlements, was the grotto; 
and a very excellent specimen of child-architecture 
it was: not heaped together as these erections 


the widow had seldom enough for four. 

and years passed on, but we did not Jack— 
indeed it would have been impossible to do 80, for 
Jack was everywhere; for a whole winter he had 


a broom and a cro near Sloane-s si 
the summer he was - occasional J an 


Water at Battersea-bridge ; he went messages 

every one, and sat to » a than one ee 
bandit boy, picking up what he could and all he 
could, until, somehow, all at once he vanished. 





Some said he was gone to sea; others 

found his father. Annie’s pov Cena — 
cross—declared she wished he had gone } ago 
What Annie said I do not know, for she had been 
some time with a lady, who treated her with con. 
sideration and kindness, and promised that one 


| day she should be the nicest lady’s maid in Eng. 
ooked exceedingly handsome; | 


land. 

London is such a whirling scene, that we learn 
to think it a matter of course we should forget 
much it is a duty to remember. New occupations 
fresh amusements, bring their train of new asso. 


| ciates, new interests, new sympathies, new faces 


—no, not mew friends: with THEM we must 
old; and when the knell is pealed above thet 
graves, a sun is set—to us—to rise no more on 
earth; the middle-aged can have no neto friends, 
Twenty years are long in going; but t 

minutes of the present can review their flight, 


generally are, but built castle-fashion—lefty in | Twenty years!— the ragged boy must now be 


the centre. 


| thirty ; the pale-faced, golden-haired, girl as much 


“It is almost all Jack Condor’s building,” said | or more. 


the rosy boy; “ he has a great taste for building.”’ 


Their triumph and our admiration were, how- 
ever, shortlived, for a policeman insisted on the 
grotta being removed. 
said—and said truly—set the P 
destroy the vale. Although this purification by 
fire would have been a great loss to the doctors, 
and a large benefit to the inhabitants, of that par- 
ticular district, still the policeman did but his 
duty. Many declared they would not carry a 
single shell, but dirty Jack set steadily to work to 
remove and re-erect the grotto; and, after a little 
holding back, Annie assisted him. It was curious 
to see what a dogged expression of thought and 


sullenness the little fellow had, except when he | 
came under the influence of some sudden emotion : | 


then his short, firm features became intellectual, 
and, if the expression had remained, he would 
have been positively handsome. 
building was completed and illuminated, it would 
have made a charming firelight picture, as the 


rays came — the various openings of the | chan 

ing first one childish face and | 
then another, while the blaze from the door | 
showed Jack’s strong bare legs and rugged head | 


white shells, cate 


to great advantage, as he stood beside Annie, who, 
seated beneath the shadow of an elder-tree, seemed 


| too fatigued to admire what she had taken such 


pains to create: nothing ever was more lovely 
than her slender throat bending beneath a mass 
of golden tresses, while the glare of light rendered 
her complexion paler than usual. In roportion 


and shouted like a maniac; and the last noise I 
heard of the party was a nondescript “halloo” 
from Jack’s expanded lungs mingling with the 
sound of the church clock as it struck ten. 

Jack’s story had nothin 
mend it. His mother die 


The children might, he | 
aling on fire, and | 


| head that was fearlessly carrie 


When the new ; 


| his hand, and then 
to her weakness seemed Jack’s strength: he jumped | 


| continued ma 
of novelty to recom- | 
the day he was born; | 


One eveni last summer, looking through 
the bars of Rigby’s-gate, these thoughts were 
with me more strongly than usual: they were 
shadows of a coming event. Three persons 
passed close to the spot on which I stood: a wo- 
man whose dress and appearance might be pro- 
nounced lady-like, but whose face was concealed, 
despite the smallness of the bonnet, by a veil; 
she walked first, and was followed by a remark- 


| able-looking man, broad shouldered and chested, 


whose hat seemed hardly large enough for the | 
in the conscious- 
ness of power some kind, and not small in its ex- 
tent; he was obviously a person you would not 
ass anywhere without inquiring what he was. 
There seemed much patience in the way with 
which he shortened his steps, and accommodated 
himself to the slow movements of his companion, 
who hung almost a upon his arm, and 
talked in a low murmur. I heard him say—“ At 
all events, Annie, this place is not in the least 
ed—every stone is the same.” 3 
“ But it got worse and worse, and harder tolive 
in for a long time,’ observed the old woman a 
she paused. Well dressed though she was, and 
withal grown feeble, I at once recognised Annie’s 
mother; I had seen her within the /ast ten years, 
and could not be mistaken. She knew me, and 


| eurtsied as in old times; and called back Annie, 


and introduced her as Mrs. Condor, and asked me 
if I did not remember Jack! and Jack held out | 
let it drop by his side, ands 
deep crimson suffused his cheek, while he told me 


| that times had prospered with him abroad and at 


home; having got a little money together, he was 
able to emplo fe so as to realize good profit, and 
Ling a succession of hits, until at last 

he was able to marry. t ; 
‘‘ She would have me,” he said, looking affection- 


and, in addition to her own five children, Annie’s | ately at Annie. ‘‘ She gets all she wishes for.” 


mother received him from his father, as what many | 


of our poor neighbours term a nurse child. The 
cottages in the Fulham Fields abound to this 
with children of the City, who are sent there by 

their parents as nurse children. In the summer | 
they are 


their limbs, and fancying they are enjoying their 
this ¢ ss. After the first year his father forgot to 
pay for him, and disappeared. Annie’s mother 


trouble he was to her than all her children; and 
no credit, for he always would be dirty, and had 
no manners,” But still Jack remained with his 


Shut in the cottage gardens by half- | 
dozens, like chickens in a coop—poor pale-faced, 
| flabby little creatures—trying to find the use of | 


| before we go back to the North,” interru 





had been to her as a child; and she apologized for , 


| the extravagance of supporting a stranger, now | 


that she was a widow, by saying he c | 
° g he could hardly | 
be called another child, as the one whoee place he 
took died; so that made it even, and six did not 
cat more than five; and that was but too true, for 


I was going to say, ‘“ Ay, she gets 
nies—she does,” but checked myself, 


snd ai "1 


day | hoped he would be worthy of so good 4 wife.” 


“ I hope to be worthy of him,” she replied. “1 
was a poor girl, as you know, and”— 

‘“‘ We had a wish to see the old place ved dae 
“but, until now, have not met one we knew. l 
would like to hear some of my playfellows eet 
but I fear none of them have got on as as 

“Except George,” said the mother. 

“What! the rosy boy?” I inquired. 

“You know I never could have been happy 
with him,” murmured Annie. ae 

“Old ladies are very obstinate sometiines 
said Jack, in a sort of aside; “but she r Cel 
mother to me before I was a son to her, he 
forbid I should forget it.” Many words oe 
spoke, which proved an honest as well as @ rl 
rageous spirit; for he was not asham 
past, nor afraid of the future. ber the 

Is it to be wondered at that I ee 
grotto with the most pleasurable feelings 


Se 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN PARIS, 


resent to our readers the first fruits of our 
prooad iries concerning the industrial arts in 


t inqu 
Paris; a though our present is mainly 
to submit to them engravings of the various ar- 


‘cles we collected, as most likely to t ideas 
po rovements to our English caamenetaners, 
we shail, on some future occasion, be enabled to 
enter at considerable length into the interesting 

d important subject. 5 : 
awe ope r tee examples will be received, as 
they ought to be—as SUGGESTIONS merely; and 
will lea the English manufacturer to consider the 
wisdom, as well as the justice, of seeking—as the 
French do—the aid of THE ARTIST for the purpose 
of DESIGN. F : 

Hitherto we have laboured under serious dis- 
advantages, many of which still exist. On the 
one hand, the manufacturer has grudged the ex- 
pense necessarily incurred by application for aid 
to the proper source, altogether forgetting how 
small an item it adds to the cost—where the 
charge of a yon, ened is divided among dozens, or, it 
may be, among hundreds, of articles; and, on the 
other hand, our artists have considered the act of 
designing for manufacturers a sort of descent in 
art—a kind of admission that they were incapable 
of efforts at loftier things. We believe both these 
evils are in progress of removal ; the manufacturer 
is certainly a snmp improvement in public 
taste is compelling such advancement—and artists 
of England are ernie, or will learn, to do, as 
the artists of France have long‘done—store their 
portfolios and note-books with memoranda of 
matters they encounter in their travels, or while 
referring to published volumes, with such hints as 
they may work up into profitable acquisitions. 

We should not copy from om still less 
should we take from inventors; but we may bor- 
row hints and obtain suggestions from both, The 
French have no peculiar sources of information or 
improvement; the treasures of antiquity are free 
to them; so are they to us; let our manufac- 
turers, then, follow their continental neighbours 
thus far—and thus far only—seek for advantages 
where they have sought for them; and our results 
will be as theirs have been 

We have stated that we found the manufacturers 
of Paris willing to aid in our project of circulating 
engravings of the objects they produce; several of 
the — “‘ fabricants” expressed their readi- 
ness to admit our artist freely into their manufac- 
tories and show-rooms for this purpose—the sole 
condition being that we should connect their 
names with the inventions or improvements they 
had produced—a condition to which we readily 
assented, not only as an act of justice, but that 
persons in England, who may be pleased with their 
examples, may know where to obtain them. We 
refer to remarks that appear in another part of 
our journal, as to the ay of British manufac- 
turers at this crisis—when the principle of free 
trade is either conceded altogether, or the old re- 
strictions, which gave a bonus to mediocrity, are 
rapidly giving way. It will, no doubt, be some 
time before our manufacturers are rivals of Pa- 
risian fabricants in articles which depend for 
much of their value on pure taste and artistic 
skill; and, meanwhile, we shall be doing a public 
service by endeavouring to exhibit excellence, 
and by showing where that excellence may be 
procured. From time to time, we hope, b 
showing what has been done in France to mani- 
fest what may be done in England, and especially 
to exhibit proof that beauty is of as easy attain- 
ment as deformity in manufactured articles, if 
that beauty be sought in the right direction, and 
under the guidance of safe authorities. Although 
at present we have derived our examples from 
scattered sources, consisting chiefly of objects 
purchased by us, at yarious places, during our 
walks through the streets of Paris, we ‘shail, ere 
long, be in a condition to report our visit to some 
important and interesti establishmant, from 


which we shall procure drawi of objects, en 
suite, beginning probably with that of MM. 
Denters, in the Rue ivienne, the famous fa- 
bricants of articles in bronze— bras, chan- 


deliers, pendules, &c. from which most of the courts 
of Europe are supplied. The examples we first 
Sive are of bronze hand (or boudoir) candlesticks, 
of which Paris supplies an immense variety; many 
of them, however, 5 rat common-place, or worse, 





> #3 £2 a: oe 2 


in character, and inferior in execution, The best 
we found were adaptations of foliage, in some of 
which leaves and flowers were introduced with 
skill and highly # ewiypee effect. The three which 
immediately follow we obtained at the Bazaar 
for the sale of works in iron, in the Boule- 
vard Montmartre(the establishment of M. TessrER), 
alittle above the Panorama. 

In the following there is an adaptation of leaves ; 
but the flowers are introduced without harmony, 





and the idea of the butterfly, as a thumb-holder, 
rather pretty than good, 





The next is much better. Here is an oak-leaf ; 
the socket and the extinguisher are formed of 
a divided acorn —the effect being exceedingly 
agreeable when the object is not in use, while sug- 
gestive of its purpose. 








We have here an adaptation of the grape and 
vine leaf; but it muggests caution, an evil that 
should have been } for it is an article for 
touch as well as sight; and it seem as if it could 
not be carried without danger to the fingers. 







In the following, also composed of vine leaves 
and grapes, the principle is better carried out. 
The handle is, however, too much twis and 
does not appear to come pleasantly to the hand, 


while the cup rises from the leaf ungracefully. 


Of the two which follow, the one with the crum- | face of the leaf is so true as to convey the idea of 
pled leaf is decidedly the best. ‘Ihe form and sur- | its being an electrotype from nature. The other 





is not so good. The Cupid is, however, prettily in- | 
troduced among the grapes and vine leaves; it will 


be, at once, perceived that an object, incloser rela- 
tion with the design, might have been borne by the 





: that which it now holds resembles a mi- | the fruit and fo 
than associate 


niature beer barrel, rather an of 


7 


which it has been 
found: this is a ‘tant of © keeping.” 





see 


“@L 
at 


oe 


= 
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June, 





We next append two 
stands, in which : 
One is decorated with the vine ; 
nondescript 


things 
posed 


kind of plant: the latter inferior, as 
merely conventional always are, when op- 
to natural character and truth. 


Im the following, besides the error we have ad- 
verted to, it will be observed that the handle is 
false—the curvatures being artificial, and not a 
continuation of the stem of wood, as it might have 


been with strict propriety. 


Of these stands for 


these two, although 
amples were cubunitted po A 





f skilfully introduced 


umbrellas th isi 

cupply on te variety; they e Parisian shops 
+ poor in design 

establishment of M. Tessier yielded us onl 


the other with a 


a for the most 
and in execution. 


large number of J 


hooks; used also for hanging any small objects, 


The three cuts that follow are from common watch- 


such as reticules, or other matters of little weight: 
we engrave them as suggestions for articles of 
more important character. The material is 


humble enough — common we have called it, 
but nothing is so common as to be incapable of 
refinement from art, which may elevate everything 
it touches. 


For each of these articles, in inferior brass or 
bronze (we have engraved them the full size), we 
paid one franc (10d, Of objects of the same class 

Bazaar of M. Tessier ; but, we 


\ xamples worthy of 
notice. Such matters have large ‘ate for "he 








humbler classes | i i j 
on toa ove to indulge in these inexpen- 


The following is fr Pam. 
e following om a ing flower. 5 
tremely elegant in Geslet, welt Benn Bre 
decorated ; the modeller’s part is excellent, but 
the want of workmanlike finish in the article itself 


. e 
in its general form, but amg 
details, which in no way refe 
upper part. 


This also is in cast iron, from the Bazaar of M. 
Tessier, Nouvelles, where we examined a 
variety, and from which we selected one other— 
an imitation of wicker-work with foliage; a 
idea—perhaps not quite new—but one affo 
suggestions capable of extensive application. 


is the same idea, or rather the 
ted to a standing flower-pot. 


The followi 
same pattern, 





The cost of each of these flower-pots was about 
twenty shillings, ¢. e., twenty-four 








ee 
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The two cuts which follow are of  poper-clipe | 
the first we obtained at one of the ordinary retai 
shops; the second, at an extensive warehouse at 
the corner of the Rue Vivienne, and the Place de 





la Bourse. Both are good, the one with the dragon 
peculiarly so: the top of the other would admit im- 
provement. The modelling is excellent, but the 
casting and finishing are imperfect. 





Paper-cli 
fashion, an 


are, as will be mt articles of 
are tually : 
Parke a eeae ccmmied 


the stationers of uw 

with a large variety; but we found, comparatively, 
few that had any pretension to the majori 
being a sort of malformation of the human hand. 
In execution, they are, for the most part, wretched, 
the springs being coarse in and uneasy to 
move, without being light to hold. We have on 
our table an article manufactured by Messrs Sim- 
cox and Pemberton of Birmi , immeasurably 
Superior in all respects, as regards workmanship. 





At present, we furnish only one design fora foot 
scraper: it has considerable merit; although the 
lace where the “ mud” would fall is occupied 
y—not a coronet—but something so like one, as to 
suggest a ludicrous idea to the mind; such resem- 
blances—however remote they may be—are mis- 
takes, at least, in no way allied to correct taste, 





We have here a design for a knocker ; the cut 
does not do it justice, for in the original the 
forms are well made out, and the 
materials are skilfully arranged. 





We next give examples of hat 8 rather too 
elaborate, perhaps, for the purpose. 1n some de- 
signs for this article, it is not easy to conceive 





how the hat is to hold on; these, however, are 
comparatively free from this defect, h 
somewhat liable to the objection of too many 
points, which suggest the notion that the lining 
of the hat may be torn in removing it from the 
peg. The French have given to this article 
almost every variety of form and ornamentation, 
all very unlike our bits of straight brass wire, 






object ved in the “ Art-Union” 
—but which he greatly improved. 





The following are examples of iron brackets, 








common in material but exceedingly good in de- 






sign :—graceful and light, without sacrificing that 
very essential conditi e articles 


usually placed on brackets are small, but often of 





t value, so that elegance in the supporter 

ne for nothi , if associated with an Yea of 

security. Of the —— here given the larger 
< 


one is of peculiar exce 


¢ 


: 


On reviewing the 
m above, and other ex- 
Sw amples of French 
manufacturers in our 
possession—-and con- 
sidering them in con- 
nection with our im- 
ressions, — derived 
the examination 

> of a great weapon | of 
various 


Be way 


we 

arrive at conclu- 

sion—that the excel- 

lence of ip *reneh 

ornamental design 

pers not so much 

in elevation and pu- 

rity of style, or fit- 

with a knob on the end, the type of which has not; ness and prop of selection and adaptation, 

existence in nature, unless it be in the snail’s horn; | as in the correctness and frequent ex- 

but in these articles there have been recently some | cellence of ls, are usually very beautiful—beau- 

improvements: to a few of them we not long tiful, because truthful, and founded on a close study 
adverted, as having been introduced by Mr.} and imitation of natural forms. 

Hooper, of Birmingham ; who took his idea from an —_- 
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THE HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION. 
THE EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE! 


——— 


Tuere are none who do not know that the 18th 
of June is the Anniversary of one of the most 
lorious victories ever achieved by the prowess of 
British valour. And we rejoice to find it has 
been chosen as the most auspicious day on which 
to celebrate a GREAT FESTIVAL OF HUMANITY, in 
the beautiful grounds of Chelsea College. e 
may, surely, so call the féte about to be held for 
the purpose of augmenting the funds of one of 
the most needed and most admirable of our many 
noble Institutions—* The Hospital for the Cure of 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest.” 

Let us give a moment’s thought to the thousands 
who yearly fall a sacrifice to this disease, —the calm, 
creeping, insidious pestilence of England,—whose 
victims perish in our palaces as well as on our 
very thresholds; or meet us with death-light 
in their eyes, and sunken cheeks, on shelterless 
highways, outcasts from all—but the grave— 


“ Perishing gloon ily!” 


It cannot be too often repeated (for we find 
many incredulous of the fact), that, until itentered 
into the heart of a good man to found a Hospital 
for the cure of this dire plague, NOT ONE of our 
Institutions would receive a consumptive patient. 
Fever and cholera had their hospitals. The 
stately gates of St. George’s open day and night 
to those who are smitten by accident or distemper ; 
the lunatic has everywhere a home; but con- 
sumption found no refuge even within walls that 
shelter the worst of sinners ! 

Young and old, rich and poor, the whole Eng- 
lish nation, the conquerors of conquerors, bent be- 
neath the pallid pestilence. The mother, poor in 
all but love for her child, kissed its hot lips, 
and knew that nowhere could that declining 
creature receive either the advice or suste- 
nance it needed,—NoWHERE, in broad, rich, Eng- 
land. Wives looked hopelessly upon stricken 
husbands, and husbands upon stricken wives: 
if poor, there was no refuge for them—no one 
place devoted even to the consideration of the 
mode of cure! The afflicted, if rich, were too fre- 
quently tampered with by ignorance ; if poor, were 
left to themselves—to their inheritance of priva- 
tion, suffering, and death. Everything was known 
about the disease, except its mode of alleviation ; 
it continued increasing amongst us, unsheltered, 
unrecognised, unreproved by human skill. 

Tens of thousands were annually its victims, yet 
no plan was devised to stay its progress—no place 
was found to hope in, no shelter for the dying! 
We can hardly credit the possibility of such 
an expenditure of human life as has arisen from 
this neglect; and yet that it was so is an un- 
questionable fact. It so chanced that a poor ser- 
vant was struck by this disease—that her good 
master sought a refuge for her among the hos- 
pitals, and found that the panting, anguished 
creature, who had neither ae nor friends, 
must die in a workhouse or in the streets. 
He resolved that this evil should not continue ; and 
the fruits of that resolve—the resolve of a bene- 
volently active mind—have produced their reward. 


The first meeting at his house was limited in 
number; but he had communicated his fervour to 
his friends, so that they, too, resolved; and a Dis- 
pensary affording advice and medicine was quickly 
established; then a house was taken, capable of 
accommodating only twenty patients; the bane 
and antidote were bgp ene set forth; sermons 
were preached, and speeches made; increased 
funds, added to the produce of the last Bazaar, 
prompted the erection of the building which, when 
completed, will be one of the finest ornaments to 
the western suburb of our Metropolis—an orna- 
ment indeed! an evidence of right judgment—of 
the national heart opened to a new sympathy—of 
charity taking its legitimate course—a monument 
of the love borne by the few to the many: as yet 
an unfinished monument, exhibiting what has been 
done, and how much remains to be accom lished, 
and which all friends to the Institution hope to 
obtain the means to perfect on the next 18th of 
June. It is not enough that the Bazaar is held 
under royal and genes patronage; nor do 
we hold forth as an inducement that ladies of the 
highest rank will give their personal attendance 
at the stalls; we do not seek to impress upon the 





public mind that every attraction of the season 
will be added to the historic interest which dwells 
within the precincts of old Chelsea Hospital ; but we 
seek to arouse public as well as private sympathy 
the cause. In the name of humanity we crave 
that which hundreds squander—we ask money to 
complete this Hospital, so that, instead of twenty, 
we may be able to receive ten times twenty wi 
its capacious walls. We ask no help from any 
who are unacquainted with the nature and power 
of the disease—which we hope to cure, and know 
we can alleviate; we entreat those who have lost 
friends or relatives to recal their sufferings, and 
remember that, by the sacrifice of a few unds—a 
few shillings—nay, a portion of time—lingerin 
and agonies such as they have witnessed may be 
averted from hundreds of their fellow-beings. 

It is impossible for imagination to conceive any- 
thing like the avidity with which entrance 
sought into this Hospital, or the anguish that 
follows ‘ refusal.” e have known instances 
where poor friends of a poor sufferer have joined 
their hard-earned shillings together to bring the 
patient, for whom there was no room in the Hos- 
pital, from the country into a miserable ing, 
that he might be able to crawl either to the Chel- 
sea or Marlborough-street branch of the Dispen- 
sary, and obtain the advice and medicine which 
they felt assured would cure him. Only last week, 
the father of a very interesting girl, to whom, six 
months ago, we gave a letter which entitled her to 
medicine and advice, came to thank us with over- 
flowing eyes for her cure, ‘For two years,” he 
said, “‘ we watched over her, and at last we had 
no means to pay for medicine or advice. Thank 
God! now, our child needs no more medicine—she 
is restored; and, if the sacrifice of half my time (I 
have nothing else to — could be of use, I would 
give it to finish those walls.” 

Not long ago a respectably-dressed lady—we 
may surely so call her, although she was seekin 
charity, for she was the wife of an artist—appli 
to us for an out-patient’s admission ; we requested 
to see the person for whom she required it, and 
she startled us by answering it was for herself. 
For many months she had been compelled to pay 
several shillings weekly to an apothecary ; and this 
expenditure, small though it was, sufficed to keep 
all comforts—all, indeed, but absolute necessaries— 
from her humble home. This difficulty was at 
once removed; and we rejoice to add that some 
time afterwards we received a letter stating that 
health as well as happiness had been the result— 
for the money pany paid for medicine had 
purchased the luxuries which produce strength. 

When we have watched crowds of persons pour 
through the gate in Smith-street, all anxious to 
receive the relief so cheerfully bestowed—when we 
have gone into the small wards of the old house and 
witnessed the means by which sufferings are alle- 
viated, and felt how much more could done if 
there were space and means—when, above all, we 
have been obliged to turn away some exhausted 
creature for whom there was no room, and for 
whom we knew room could not be made for six 
months (no matter how urgent was the case)—then, 
indeed, we looked forward—as many more do—to 
the 18th of June with PRAYTERFUL HOPE. There are 
few who cannot contribute something towards this 
cause; the TIME that some young ladies squander, 
and that others complain hangs heavily on their 
hands, may be made the means of saving a human 
life! Those who have no gold can send gifts—our 
stalls will hold them all !—and those who assist our 
festival by their presence must remember that what 
theyseceive in exchange for their money is a per- 
petual memento of charity. Human sympathy 
cannot be excited by a better or a holier cause. 

Our 18th of June is instinet with the holy pur- 
pose of healing and prolonging existence. We 
minister to the wants of the spirit as well as the 
flesh. We know no religious distinctions. We 
look upon the Hospital at Brompton as only the 
first of its class, wherein thousands will find 
shelter and health, or refuge and relief on their 
passage to Ererniry. We hope and believe our 
topent will not be made in vain! AME 


[We may be permitted to mention that Mrs. 8. C, Hall 
the x Old Brompton), one of the ladies who will 
ld “stalls” on this occasion, will gladly receive any 
contributions to the Bazaar that may be entrusted to her 
care. A list of the patronesses, and other 5 
be found among our advertising pages.—ED. ] 


THE PICTURESQUE IN SPAIN*. 


Sparn has not received her proper meed of justice 
oo + lle aero of —_ e ohn ool of 
panis ters, commencing with Galegos and 
with Goya, the whimsical pupil’ of the 
Venetian Tiepolo, has been neglected, or at least 
has attracted such slight notice that only a few 
names of its t masters are known beyond the 
limits of the Peninsula. We have, indeed, recog- 
nised Murillo, Velasquez, Ribiera, and a few more, 
as painters who have earned immortality; but our 
ores have been closed against Ribalto, Gieno, 
astello, Orente, Carducho, and a host of others, 
though their works in the Spanish gallery at the 
Louvre attest their claims to European fame. 
Goya, too, who closed the long line of illustrious 
Spanish painters, is scarcely known by name in 
England, though he stands at the head of satirical 
Art; he was the pictorial Juvenal of his age, and 
lashed with equal severity monks, nobles, and kings. 

Spanish architecture has been treated with even 
greater injustice than Spanish painting ; it seems 
as if all our enthusiasm was reserved for the 
Moorish antiquities of Granada and Andalusia; 
the Christian edifices of Aragon and Castile were 
allowed to remain in cold obstruction. It is indeed 
true that the Alhambra merits the devotion it has 
received from the pencil of Owen Jones and the 
pen of Washington Irving ; there were intellectual 
giants among the glorious Saracens of the olden 
time, before the arrival of fresh hordes from Bar- 
bary overwhelmed the race of the Ommiade 
Khaliphs. We are sadly confused by names when 
we read of these events in ordinary histories ; we 
speak of the conquest of Spain by the Moors, when 
it was ee the work of the Arabs; the Moors 
only followed in the train of the conquerors, and 
when the conquering race, no longer supported by 
the infusion of fresh blood from the East, dwindled 
away, the Moors stepped into the vacated places, 
which they had neither the skill to decorate nor 
the courage to maintain. We talk of Moorish 
architecture and Moorish literature, though every- 
thing Moorish was and is barbarous; all that was 

lorious in the history of the Mohammedan 
Gneatiee in Spain belonged to the Arabs, or, as 
our ancestors called them, the Saracens. We 
might with equal justice ascribe them to the 
Muzarabes, or transfer to the Turks the merits of 
the Khaliphate, 

But, while we cordially join in the reverence and 
admiration excited by the Saracenic remains of 
Granada and Seville, we feel grateful to Mr. N. A. 
Wells for directing attention to the Christian 
edifices of Spain, which merit even a higher appel- 
lation than the name of “ Picturesque Antiquities’’ 
which he has bestowed upon them, It is a striking 
fact in the esthetics of Art that the ecclesiastica 
architecture of any age or country has a very per- 
ceptible and marked coincidence with the prevail- 
ing development of religious feeling peculiar to 
that time and place. The reverential awe founded 
on implicit faith which characterized the close of 
the middle ages is realized and almost dramatized 
in our cutioteie; the formalism of a past gene- 
ration is preserved in our churches, built to 
imitate Grecian temples. Mystery expounds its 
existence by symbolism, enthusiasm revels in 
architectural extravagance, and selfish coldness 
displays itself in purposeless decoration. The 
very first plate in the work before us is a revela- 
tion of mind more than a picture of a material 
edifice. It embodies not the poetry of religion, of 
which Spain knew little, but the chivalry of reli- 

ion, which enters deeply and largely into the 
Spanish character. The chapel of San Isidro is 
a knightly edifice ; in some of its details it belongs 
almost to Quixotism ; those arches with their heavy 
decorations speak of vigils and meditations, while 
the light beyond stimulates to enterprise and 
action. In such an edifice we can imagine a 
Savedra vowing to undertake an expedition ayainst 
the Moors, a Columbus resolving to steer his ad- 
venturous bark in quest of a new world, or a Cortes 
meditating the overthrow of the empire of the 
Aztecs, and the planting of the standard of the 
Cross on the teocallies of Mexico. 
Turn we now to the tr t of the Cathedral of 
Burgos; here there is , but it is the poetry 
of romance; Ariosto, not Virgil; Calderon, not 
Sophocles ; great disfigured by bar- 
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pn — Mise fo eee points to enforce GERMANY .—Muvs1en.—Germany is aboutto | §=Hawsurc.—The exhibition of modern pai t 
a "tend the articles of its faith. | erect a monument to one of her most enlightened ings was chiefly distinguished by forei paint- 
ie hostility to hereties is here cut | sons—Herder—whose genius and powerful mind | }4¢ a few Dusseldorf Munich artists gn, 
stone and moulded {a coment paved the way tea sound reasoning im philesophy tributed. ‘Christ, and Martha,’ he the 
— wall and ceili deter from the and thesiogy, lng! at the same time a solid | Prench artist Scheffer, in Paris, and ‘The z 
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. ot : ‘ est) has his | character as a t co his universal ge  Backh Correns, Dreibholz 
of his faith (Credo quia unpossibile est) is | e ~ , , , » Coee. 
implicit belief built, seulptured, and painted in | nius. In sever cities Herdes-Unions, as they are | (ueck, EB. Verboeckhoven, and Dill 
tae ccthodeal termed, have been formed, to special con- | several fine productions it their respective yeoman 
a So fusion of gilded seulpture im the prin- | tributions for the erection of the monument: one | Much pwd om ie was caused by the Hy ace 
i I chapel of this edifice has been not unjustly | of the most recent was formed at wer Dr. Lightning,’ by Robert Eberle, of Munich; like. 
enduead as an offence against pure taste. But | Ernst Foerster. It was by the influence of this | wise an excellent animal painting by ‘Rie The 
it certainly is not more gaudy than the extrava- | union that the plan for the execution of the mo- | prices of the works of the Dutch and Belgi 
i aan of Barrmeade in fe Madeleine dee em ~—y the gene ak oa painters were rather low. 
Troms further redee evi- Schaller, been adopted. , * . f 
dain sting nn th | ny oe eae eer faye pe: | len Chan Nay un Jt compet fa 
isi hurches ve com. appear to ~ a , ua beau- 
Saeoll eas = bn Bane oven thating, of sin- mare hy The same seulptor has exeeuted an tiful painting, representing Wallenstein in the 


cerity and devotion. They tell the tale of Chris- 
tianity adopted by scepticism as a means and 
instrument of political rule. In Burgos, the ex- 
clamation is “ How glorious!”’—in Paris, “‘ How 
pretty !"’ There is a whole world of thought inter- 
posed between these suggestions and sensations. 
Tie tomb of Juan IL, in the Church of Mira- 
flores, may be taken as a curious illustration of 
the religious chivalry and religious romance which 
edominate in the ecclesiastical architecture of 
‘pain. A radiating star seems the most whim- 
sical of forms for a sepulchral monument. But 
romantic symbolism may appropriate anything ; 
the great recommendation of the star was the 


breadth of surface afforded to fantasy in decoration | 


by its receding and advaneing angles. Beasts and 
cardinal virtues, birds and saints, warriors and 


hermits, are sculptured around with an incon- | 


gruity whieh does not startle, because it repre- 
sents a similar incongruity in the history of mind. 
Chivalry had its grossness as well as its refine- 
ment, and Spanish chivalr 
blended the worst passions wi 
of our nature. 

The picturesque view of Toledo given by Mr. 
Wells is the most characteristic that we have seen, 
though Toledo is such a favourite subject with 
artistic travellers that views of it may be counted 
by the score, and perhaps by the hundred. The 
bridges, with their Moorish castles at the extreme, 
the Roman arch ix the centre, and the Gothic 
decorations on the sides, are a miniature history 
of Spain. There is a strange want of congruity 
and appropriateness in the outside of most Spanis 
buildings; the architects have attempted to Chris- 
tianize the Saracenie style, but have got hold of a 
most refractory convert, 


the noblest feelings 


above all others | 


extensive series of statuettes, re ung the 
principal poets of Europe. The idea was inge- 
nious, the exeeution adequate, and the result a 
great sale. A Swiss architect, Herr T. Mueller, 
has exhibited a noble plan for the restoration of 
the front of the Florentine Cathedral. This re- 
storation has often been in contemaplation, but no 
artist has so admirably suceeeded in pointing out 
so appropriate a plan whereby to unite the ancieut 
remains of the cathedral with the portions to be 
restored. T. Schreiner, the very able lithogra- 

her (several times mentioned in the Ant-UN1on 


t year), has added to the excellent specimens | 





of his publication entitled ‘‘The Modern Drawing | 


School,’’ the principal heads from Von Kaulbach’s 
grand historical work, ‘‘ The Destruction of Jeru- 
salem.’’ Herr Schoen, printseller and publisher, 
of Salzburg, will shortly issue a splendid collec- 
tion of lithographs, containing views, costumes, 
and medieval monuments of the eity and duke- 
dom of Salzburg. The most eminent artists of 
Vienna and Munich have been engaged for the 
execution of this work. Among the many branches 
of the Fine Arts which are cultivated here, the 
last but not the least is porcelain painting. The 


| distinguishing character of every piece of the es- 


tablishment is the imitation of the antique exhi- 


bited in the miniature representations of the mas- 


terpieces of the Glyptotheea aud Pinacotheca. 
This deseription of porcelain painting is applied 
to vases, plates, ah other vessels: they are all 
executed in good style—most of them are first- 
rate works. Two paintings, lately exhibited in 
the Ant-Unton, by a German and Belgian 


| painter, have attracted public attention; the for- 


The fagade of the College of San Gregorie is | 


quite a study; its architectural decorations are 
so utterly at variance with the purposes of the 


gest is the entrance to a place of learning. Sti 
they have the great merit of exhibiting Gothic 
thought in what was probably its earliest state of 
suggestiveness. Trees and shields, savages and 
warriors, have nothing to do with books and 
studies, but they are characteristic of chivalry in 
its primary stages; and let us remember that 
Spanish chivalry never changed in its essentials : 
it withered and decayed, but the corrosion was in 
the interior. The stately tree perished in its core, 
but the trunk and branches preserved all the 
lineaments of their original growth to the last 
hour of their existence. 

x poe holds no fane more 
special peculiarities of religious thought, as deve- 
ioped under exc Semutenibn ton the 
Cathedral of Seville. It is at once a temple of 
vietory and a monument of self-humiliation. It 
attests that the ground on which it stands was 
wou by the sword, and that the victors arrogated 
not the glory to themselves. Mr. Wells has 
caught the precise point of view which brings out 
ee es. im its most characteristic 
ira: veness ; is single engraving i 
“— the price of the entire volume. ne eee 

descriptive letter-press which accompanies 
the plates is less in its details than we 
coul ! wish. ~% Ww however, 
very instructive, is a amusing writer; so 
in this work the illustrations — be eae 
the proper subjects of study, and the literary 
matter as the seuree of recreation. 


by the 


though not a | 








| to some Poor and Miserable People.’ 
building that the very last thing they would sug- 


mer is by C. Rottman, a Munich artist of great 
eminence : it is a beautiful landscape, with sunset 
effect. The latter, by L. Gallait, an excellent 
sketch of monastie life—' A Monk giving Drink 
The grand 
glass painting establishment, whose directors are 
Professor Henry Von Hess and Inspector Herr 
Ainmiiller, has now been removed from its former 
locality in the royal establishment for glass and 
porcelain painting to extensive premises con- 
strueted by Professor Voit, architect, in Louisa- 
street, behind the Glyptothee. All the arrange- 
ments for the purpese intended and the exhibition 
of the completed works are excellent. 


Drespen. — The celebrated artist, Professor 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld, of Munich, has 
been called to Dresden to fill the place of a direc- 
tor of the Academy and of the Museum. He will 
also be chief superintendent of the famous Picture 
Gallery, He 
it is with the deepest regret that the Munich ar- 
tists will see him depart; but their regret is miti- 
gated by the promise of the great master that he 
will remain in Munich this summer, to complete 
his grand frescoes in the Neue Kenigsbau (the 
King’s New Palace). 


Canisaume. — Herr Fiseher, counsellor, en- 
trusted with the enlargement and arrangements 
of the so-called new palace, has completed a great 
portion of his restorations, in the Renaissance 
= When finished, this building will be one 
of the finest princely residences of this character 
existing. Architecture is much cultivated in this 
country: modern regularity, combined with a 
Resene style, is the ng principle. The 

en Railway termini are of a very id con- 


struction, built by the able Professor Eisenlohr. 


as accepted the invitation, and has enjoyed great patronage, and is reduced by 





room of the astrologer Seni, whe has observed 
the constellations, and is explaining them to the 
commander. The execution is fine, the figures 
life-size. 

Lizsecx.—A small work on the celebrated por- 
trait painter, Sir Godfrey Kneller, by Dr. W. A. 
Akermann, has been published at Liebeck, the 
birthplace of the artist. Although chiefly intended 


| for the local interest of Liebeck, it is not without 


a certain value for the history of the art in general. 
The author shows from documents that the family 
name of the artist was Kniller, although he signed 
his name “ Kneller” under his mezzotinto portrait, 
and gives a survey of his life and artistic develop- 
ment. The notice of some pictures of his earlier 
period, still at Liebeck, proves interesting, as in 
them the artist appears a careful and conscien- 
tious imitator of his Dutch masters, whilst his later 
works, almost throughout, bear the character of 
great boldness. Although a countryman, the author 
does not take a one-sided view; he displays, how- 
ever, the most of Kneller’s performances, and shows 
that his wandering from the true principle of the 
art was chiefly owing to the bad taste in which he 
lived, and to the circumstances into which he was 
thrown. 


FRANCE.—Pants.—The Ist of May was, as 
usual, distinguished by a distribution of croix de 
la Legion d’ Honneur, one of which fell to the 
lot of H. Lehmann—an honour which is amply 
merited by that distinguished painter. Last year 
the provincial exhibitions were numerous: this 
year they will be less so. Orleans, Amiens, and 
Strasbourg are those announced for the present. 
Orleans commences on the 7th of June. The 
drawing of the French Art-Union (Amis des Arts) 
has taken place. Forty-one paintings, or collec- 
tions of engravings, have been the prizes, six of 
which have fallen to the King, Louis Philippe, 
who had, of course, been the subseriber of a large 
sum.* The committee of the new Association of 


Painters and Engravers have met, and decided | 


the following pensions :— 
Franes. 


To Madame Veuve foliier.:... 120 peran. 
~ »  Beecomr.,... 180 
" yy Alberti..... 120 
* »  Simdeniers.. 600 
” ” Lafont... eee 300 
Monsieur Fragonard... 600 
1920 


All of these are worthily bestowed except the last. 
Why should a pension be given to a painter who 


his own extravagance, and who is still able to use 
effectively his pencil and exercise his art? 








* This announcement comes in time to supply a sug- 
estion to the advocates of the Art-Union of London. 
he “ Société des Amis des Arts” resembles our a gr 
Societies—those, however, which make selections by @ 
committee: it is limited in extent—the members not 
ayer, 4 above 400 or 500. To this Institution, —= 
seen, Louis Phili and good King 
French, who has an aan promotion of Art 
than a seore of his predecessors—is A SUBSCRIBER. Does 
he look upon the Society as a lottery which stimulates 
ling (now suppressed by lative enactments in 
‘rance}—does he consider that em deteriorates 
high Art, or diminishes national or private patronage - 
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ich, of course, was complied with. e afterwards 
= to know if he would model the group of * Cupid and 
Psyche;’ and, being answered in the affir ve, she came 
herself to him an ve the order, with an injunction 
that he was not to inform any one who it was for, as she 
intended to surprise the Prince with it on the anniversary 
of their wedding day. On his retarn to Rome he com- 
meneed it, finished it, and sent it to England, where it 
arrived in time—three days previously to the occasion it 
was intended for; but the Court had previously gone on 
the tour to Belgium and Saxe Gotha. , 

Hogan’s statue of O’Connell, 10 feet high, will be 
finished in May; he only commenced it in December 
last : it is a grand figure. With his right arm extended, 
you would imagine he is giving utterance to that oft- 


veated passage— 

ri _ * Who would be free, 
Themselves must strike the blow;” 

in his left he holds a seroll; close to the right foot is a 

papyri surrounded with a wreath, and on it the Irish harp ; 

near the left is another scroll, on which is inscribed 

“ Catholic Emancipation,” in gold letters : the likeness is 

striking, and as a work of Art, it will add much to the 

artist’s fame. The marble, for the size, is of most extra- 

ordinary quality; its colour is beautiful and without a 

speck, and so hard that, as they chisel it, it rings likea bell. 

His bust of Lord Cloncurry is, perhaps, one of the hap- 
piest works of the kind ever conceived, and one of the 
most beautiful ever executed in Rome. It is much ad- 
mired by all the artists. His lerdship, he informed me, 
only ordered a bust, which he intended as a present to the 
Royal Dublin Society House; it is now so justly admired 
by his family that they have induced him to alter his mind, 
and keep it as a monument to be placed over his tomb. 
It consists of a terminal bust with a figure of Hibernia 
seated by it, with her left arm placed affectionately round 
it; her right hangs down against a harp which leans 
against her seat, beneath which lies an Irish wolf-dog, 
on which her right foot is placed. The head and hair of the 
figure,which is turned towards the bust, are very beautiful, 
the drapery and compositiou equally so, and the marble 
free from a blemish. This will be finished and sent off 
with O’Connell’s statue, after which he goes to Ireland 
to see it placed. The following anecdote he related to 
me. He went toIreland to model the bust of the “ mighty 
Dan,” and, whilst there, attended the monster meeting 
at Mullaghmast; on that occasion the new repeal cap 
was brought, and Dan’s friends on the stage him 
mach to put it on, which he did not feel inclined to do, 
saying it looked like a fool’s cap; being strongly pressed 
to do so, he said,‘* Well, I won't wearit unless Hogan puts 
it on for me ;” Hogan was, therefore, obliged to mount the 
stage, against his will, before the gaze of the whole mul- 
titude, and perform the ceremony. 

The celebrated Cornelius is here making cartoons for 
frescoes for the Campo Santo, at Berlin, There are to be 
four compartments : subjects—* Death on the Pale Horse,’ 
‘ Destruction of Babylon,’ ‘ Jerusalem Restored,’ and 
‘ The Resurrection’ ; they are 20 feet high. These are 
to be at the expense of the King of Prussia. When these 
are finished he is to execute an altar, in a new church, 
70 feet high by 60!! He says the Kings of Bavariaand 
Prussia are the greatest patrons of high Art. Previous 
to leaving Berlin, he informed me that he made a desi 
for a shield, as a present for our young Prince of W 
from the King of Prussia, in which he introduced a steam- 
boat in the form of an old Roman galley. 

Galli has finished six models in wax for Torlonia’s 
plate, five of which are executed in gold. He has promised, 
if I will stay until the ceremonies are over, he will take 
me to see them, 

When Mr. W. Jackson, of Birkenhead, was herelast year, 
he gave Guaccorini an order for statues of his group of 
two dancing Baechantes. The marble is boasted out, 
and it will be finished this year, It is a work of extraordi- 
nary merit, and will be a task of most delicate and diffi- 
cult execution; and, if equal to the model, must excite 
the admiration of all who see it. He also gave Mr. B. 
Gibson an order for a statue of ‘ Innocence,’ but he has 
hot yet commenced it. A friend of mine has lately had 
the good fortune to meet with an unfinished of 
Michael Angelo: it was hased bya dealer on 
4 number of the refuse of Cardinal Fesch’s collection, and 
was valued by Mons. George, who sold the collection by 
auction last [oar at only 164 pauls. Mr. M*Pherson, the 
gentleman alluded to, and an artist, bought it, with several 
others, for about 18 dollars. It is on a fine old walnut 
panel: the dealer told him he had thought of having it 














of the young English artists, has commenced a subject 
of the ‘ Wise and Foolish Virgins.’ The treatment and 
composition are quite original. Overbeck has expressed 
himself much pleased with it, as well as all the artists 
who have seen it. 

Mr. G. G. Adams, late of her Majesty's Mint, is study- 
ing here as a sculptor. He has just finished the dies for 
a medal of Sir Henry ——. who gave him the last 
sitting on the day he left London for India. As a work 


poleon series. He intends returning to En 
to publish it; and I hope he will meet with 
ment (the subject of which having become so interesting) 
it deserves. Yours truly, Ww. Cc, 





BELGIUM.—A VISIT TO WAPPERS. 


Wuenever I approach a person upon whose brow ge- 
nius has stamped its radiant impress, a solemn feellng 
eomes over me; and this I again experienced, when the 
man stood before me whose whole appearance denoted 
the artist, and the Flemish par excellence. Thus Rubens 
had appeared in my mind’s eye: strongly built and 
rather stout, with a beautiful manly head, intelligent 
black eyes, dark hair, swarthy complexion, and a strong 
expression of good nature. His finished pictures were 
unfortunately gone, but several great works, already 
commenced, bore witness to the creative power of the 
painter. A Camoens was on the easel. To escape des- 
tiny’s curse he had sought a refuge in the hospital. 
That Wappers, whom glory, happiness, and love, encircle 
with the brightest garland, ld have selected this 
subject, and conceived it so poetically, was a motive suf- 
ficient for me immediately to fix my sympathies upon him. 
By the side of the spirited and painful countenance of 
the poet of the “ Lusiad” are two female heads, whose 
youthful freshness and lovely features ‘place the pow 
character of the principal figure in strong relief. In 
compassion they present flowers and fruits to the lonel 
minstrel, who is standing under the gate of the hospital. 
Wappers showed me the drawing of a picture which 
he has presented to Prince Albert as a birthday present 
for Queen Victoria. It is a ‘ Genevieve’ altogether newly 
conceived. Wappers’s representatios sin out a lu- 
minous point in the life of the suffering woman which 
fills the mind with cheerful poetry. Genevieve reposes 
at the entrance of a a? opening towards the forest. 
The child is resting in her lap; the hind at her feet, 
The grotto is illumined by the brightness of the day; and 
the painter, in a happy mood, has concentrated the rays 
of the picture upon the child’s face. By this his idea 
is sufficiently illustrated. Though Genevieve’s head is 
shaded, she does not look up fully, nor does she 
appear the langushing sufferer ; ding over the child, 
her eyes are seen, nay felt, to lose themselves in the 
heaven beaming upon her from the looks of the little 
angel. She has derived bliss and consolation from this 
ure source of love, and appears now, defying her fate, a 
mother. Wappers spoke of his art with fire and 
rit; and his views, untrammelled by the rules of the 
school, bespeak the artist of genius. His opinion of the 
different schools of painting and of individual works of 
Art was ly interesting to me. He is less attracted 
the 
a Ane “From Mae so the men is Daye og Pn en- 
thusiasm. Their endeavour to r figures 
the strictest standard of the Art-—thelr apprehension of 
—— committing an error—preven 
r 





ts bold conceptions 
‘om spri gu their souls, Noth Titian-like, 
pan sory an Bo limit, will ever go fo from their 
school. It appears to me that the most different forma- 
tions are forced up to a certain height, and everything 
surmounting it recklessly cut off—no matter that brain 


and spirit be lost during the process. A few only, 
4 selves from 
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pa ES 
FROM ROME. planed, as it would make a s d table: it was ina | But glance now at the groups assembled around him. 
CHIT-CHAT very dirty state. You nust that no picture can | Mark these men! They 0 y carry clubs and other 
— Rome. Aprit 7, 1686. leave Rome without pee cay ee by an inspector, | murderous weapons ; but how very little peg 
peak Sin,—Mrs. Huskisson is stilt here, and wifl | @0d having a written perm to that e My fri to the character of their demeanour and faces! Even 
MY PEAtanich at the end of the month: Gibson is to took it to the inspector, in itsdirty state, for that purpose, the group is not in keeping with a living motive ae 
leave for Minies cos the status, for Liverpool, pay pcteey wie rn When he got it home and cleaned | figure is placed there and stands for itself like a e 
sccompany ind will be finished by that time. it, it was the opinion of several of his friends that it was pom hehe ge ye for the sake of the beautiful 
which is Noman what he has to do | # Michael Angelo; he got Cornelius to give his opinion: | outlines, not of an even the effect that 
The Searpelini Dis J and, wher our friend returns from he declared it could be by no one else, and has repeated | should go forth from their various peculiarities can be 
on the Quectour in the Tyrol, he will finish it, and then | the same to myself. There is only another easel picture | recognised. For me it might be an ual, a convulsive 
his sum early next spring. known by him, and that is in the Tribune at Florence. | movement—it is only life, only truth | ask for! But 
visit England again for Glasgow, is progressing This discovery was buzzed about, and came to the in- | the three figures kneeling near Huss are stereotype mo- 
The ce ty aah na Pinay relievorof ‘A spector’s ears: he called and said he understood he had | dels, existing only for their fine outlines, and not from 
fast. He oat her Horse," for Mrs. Huskisson; andis now hased a picture which had been sold in mistake, and | inward necessity. ee See St he Deed 
snes pans > group in me of the late must seal upon it, to prevent it going out of | dorff school is more towards the than the in- 
no &. — eenten of . The | the co However, my friend having got the written | terior: it strives too much for beauty, and is anne A 
Lady relieve of * Cupid and Psyche on a Couch,’ from his | Permission, which theinspector wasnotawareof,nothaving | sacrifice truth to it. Wherefore, oo Fee procs 
voupof' The Marriage,’ was forthe Queen. Thefollowing | recollected the picture again, packed it upand sentittothe | stretching upon the Procrustes bed of the rules of the 
Fre reason he gave me why he was not allowed to say | Dajano with the written document: it was allowed to | school? What is theuse of cartoons and irrevocably pre- 
ho it was for until it had gone to England. When he pass, and is now half way to England. The subject is | determined which the moment of inspiration 
oar modelling her Majesty’s bust at Windsor, she The Depesition from the Cross,’ There is no doubt it | should launch into existence ? Does not the picture 
yorrowed his book of sketches, and one day sent oneof the | yrill make a great noise, tracing was made previewsly | every dey assume a diferent form in thepainter’s soul,and 
i i some 0 4 . . , es 
Ladies of Honour to know if she might co Mr. Fortt Price, one of the most studious and talented | which does not us afterwards? I often do so. I 


sympathy of mother lo 
work of five days without reluctance, 
Pl me.” W) re meyer ay 
€ perspective representation of the 
seldorff school; but I dare not — his words, because 
Tam not er I understood them or 
not. Schadow’s pictures please the least ofall, as 
may be from the above: for they are 
glaringly marked by the imperfections and excellencies 
of the Dusseldorff school—deficiency in living truth com- 
ech in particular, be expressed him- 
cular, he ex - 
self in terms of the warmest approbation. 

He afterwards dilated on the Flemish movement, 
which he has energetically joined. He then led us tothe 
apartments of his wife. In a handsome — room, 
illumined by the morning suu, a graceful woman was 
sitting, we agony | d from eyes to 
which fantasy in its htest visions reveals such beauty 
of form. On a round table were lying several illus 
trated works, and the recent productions off lemish litera- 
ture. A splendid silver vase was placed in the middle 
of the table, bearing the inscription :— Presented by 
Victoria, Queen of England, and Prince Albert, to Wa 

rs.” A courteous note from the Prince expressed his 
delight at the picture of Genevieve; but the compari- 
son made by his Royal Highness between Genevieve 
and Comveggavs * Magdalen’ did not appear to meto be 
very happy. The Queen of England, during her stay at 
Antwerp, showed much kindness to Wappers and his 
wife. The Queen of the ians, w keeps up 
a friendly—it might even be called an intimate—inter- 
course with Mrs, Wappers, had made Queen Victoria 
desirous of becoming acquainted with her. There was a 

rand levée in the upper saloon of the Academy. The 

ueen of the ans sent for Mrs. Wappers quite un- 
expectedly, aud the uoassuming artist's wife was pre- 
sented toher Brittanic Majesty and her highest function- 
aries in all the pomp of etiquette.* 


i 





THE ARTIST’S TASK. 
To sing sweet melodies amid a storm ; 
To seek that paradise for ages lost, 
Hid in a desert vast 
(As eastern fables tell) :— 


Such is the Artist’s labour who would give 
His life-revealing beauty to the world— 
Stamping immortal thoughts 
On perishable clay. 
As the poor settler in Canadian woods 
Builds for himself a rugged hut of logs,* 
And lives in rudest plight, 
Wielding the axe all day ; 
Hoping that, in a brighter future time 
Where frown’d the ancient forest, shall arise 
Abodes of human life 
With forms of beauty filled ;— 
So labour, lover of the beautiful, 
Labour in faith ; for the immortal soul 
In ages far away 
Shall see the structure rise, 
Be ever faithful to the brighter world ; 
When nota ray of it shines here below, 
After the winter nights 
The summer’s sun will glow. 
J. Gosticx. 


* The above fragment is taken from “ Reiseerriner- 
= Sy Mee Aire Remedi ar: mw Aine: 
” an 





um. The fair author’s charming translations of 
eee pee Sy Geng Se Wee Ce See 
y. 
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Tar GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS or DESIGN. 


Tue School in London is pursuing its course 
steadily and profitably ; as we intimated some time 
time ago, there will be this year no public expo- 
sition of prizes to the pupils ; but it is understood 
that 
who have manifested most improvement during the 
year, who have been most attentive to their studies, 
and whose general conduct has been most approved 
of by the Couneil. This is, perhaps, a wise step : 
for the exhibition did little real service, and the ex- 
posure of productions, ‘‘ good, bad, and indifferent,” 
was by no means entirely satisfactory. Various 
changes have taken place in the Provincial Schools 
- ith a view to infuse into them fresh energy, and 
induce better modes of study. The important 
manufacturing town of Leeds is about to have a 
School; so also is that of Paisley; to the arrange- 
ments for establishing one in the Potteries of Staf- 
fordshire we have alluded elsewhere: the School 
will be in operation very soon ; excellent premises 
can be obtained either at Stoke or at Hanley, 
where the experiment is first to betried. There is no 
district in England where a School of Design is 


beneficial, One of the pupils of Somerset House 
has been sent down to the Potteries by the Director, 
with letters of recommendation, and is already at 
work Mr. Thomas Mitchell has been appointed 
to Sheffield; he is an artist of —_ who has 
passed through the routine of an excelle 


nt educa- | 


tion in Art; he is also a gentleman of habits of | 


usiness, with much energy of character, and no | 
eS BY | River Plym, Devon,’ W. Pascoe, H. Clark, Esq., £30; 


inconeiderable literary attainments. We trust and 
expect that under his management the School at 
Sheffield will improve, and that he will succeed in 
exciting the spirit of the manufacturers of that 


town—a town which greatly needs advancement in | 
de | Poll,’ C. Hancock, J. Leech, Esq., £40; 


Art, for without knowledge their trade must 
inevitably perish. Mr. Johnston has commenced 
operations at Manchester, This gentleman enters 
upon his labours under disadvantages as well as 
aieanienes) the School is in an excellent state, 
but he takes the place of a master who was able, 
popular, and attentive, and who really understood 
the business which he taught remarkably well. 
Mr. Gifford has made a beginning at Coventry, 
and we hope and believe successfully, Mr. Stewart 


faction. 


of a cheering character; they are filled with 
pupils, and every effort is being made to furnish 
additional accommodation when it is required. 
It is evident also that additional masters must be 
appointed, the number of pupils being so great 
that the present staffs are inad 
bours of tuition. We trust that Government will 
supply augmented means; also that more effec- 


| ‘Steamer leaving the Harbour, Scarborough,’ 


| £2. 10s 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Baistot. — Western Counties Fine Arts Dis- 
TRIBUTION SocieTY.—The distribution of prizes took 
place on the Sth ult., at the Exhibition, Royal Albert- 
rooms, College-green, in the nce of a numerous and 


remiums will be awarded to those students | fashionable company, consisting of the subscri 


their friends. ‘The chair having been taken by the Pre- 
sident, the highly-popular J. Kh. Haberfield, . (third 
time), Mayor of Bristol, his worship stated that he, with 
the Committee, had gone through the accounts; that the 
subscribers were 227, at one guinea each; and after de- 
ducting the expenses of printing and advertising, and 
£30 per 100 for the engravings of ‘Chatterton com- 
posing the Rowleian MSS.,’ there remained to be dis- 
tributed in prizes £143. 8s., which they divided as fol- 
low :—Two of £30, two of £25, one of £15, one of £10, 
and one of £8.88. The Exhibition has been conducted by 
the proprietor of the rooms at some considerable loss to 
himself. Every thing that could be done to aid British 
Art and artists, and remove the barriers which have 
hitherto existed as impediments to Art in this part of 
the country, he has attempted. The Exhibition has 
been kept open nearly every evening by gas, and by day 
during the Easter week, admitting tradesmen and the 
working classes at 3d. each, and in the evenings during 
ten days of May to mechanics at Id., and catalogue 1d. ; 
but not very many availed themselves of this great boon. 


> | This, however, is pee the right course, which must 
more needed, or where its results may be more 


eventually have the desired effect.—Sales of works of 
Art (including the Art-Union prizes), total £337. 2s. 
‘ Bust of Kaalmark,’ E. H. Baily, R.A.; ‘ Bust of Thal- 
berg,’ ditto, James Hall, Esq., 5 guineas each ; ‘ Head of 
Eve Listening,’ E. H. Baily, 3 guineas; ‘ Sunset,’ E. Nie- 
man, Mr, Burgess, £30; ‘ Liver Scene,’ Devon, W. Traies, 
J. Johnson, Esq., £31. 10s.; * On the East Lyn,’ W. West, 
Cann de Winton, Esq., £18; ‘ Cattle,’ G. W. Horlor, J. 
Jones, Esq., £5; ‘On the Medina, Isle of Wight,’ A. 
Vickers, Thomas Robinson, Esq., 15 guineas; ‘On the 


‘Cattle Watering,’ G. W. Horlor, J. Jones, Esq., £6; 
M. Ken- 
drick, J. R. Bennett, Esq., £25; * Windsor Castle,’ J. 
Stark, Mr. 8. H. Hawkins, £10. 10s.; ‘ Road Scene, Devon, 
G. A. Ferreira, J.Smith, Esq., £10. 10s.; ‘Going to the 
* Water-mill, 
near Hambrook,’ H. Hewitt, Cann de Winton, Esq., £42; 
‘Snow Piece,’ W. West, F. Gibson, Esq., £7. 73.; ‘Scene 
in the Bristol Channel,’ W. Burge, Mr. H. 8. Parkman, 
; ‘Sunset,’ W. West, Mr. Parkman, £7. 7s.; ‘On 
the East Lyn, Devon,’ W. West, Thomas Drake, Esq., 
£3); ‘St. Peter's Church, Bristol,’ W. E. Jones, Mr. 
Thomas Short, £12. 


Tue STarrornpsHire PorreRizs.—We rejoice to 
know that, “ at long last,” the Staffordehire Potteries 


‘ 4 | areto have a branch of the Government School of De- 
is busy at Norwich, where he is giving great satis- | 


sign, and that arrangements have been entered into for 
its immediate establishment. A meeting has been he'd 


The intelligence from the Schools generally ts | at Hanley, at which were assembled the leading potters 


of the district—Mesars. Minton, J. Ridgeway, W. Ridge- 


| way, Joseph Mayer, &e. &c.; presided over by Smith 


Child, Esq., who, although not a manufacturer, is a 


| liberal patron of British Art. 


uate for the la- | 


tive steps will be taken to increase the local sub- | 


scriptions, When we compare the enormous sums 
which Government receives for the registration of 
Designs with that expended on their encourage- 
ment, we cannot but feel surprise at the paltry 
amount of the latter, which renders it so difficult 
to meet the wants of the country, and compels the 
establishment of Schools upon so narrow a basis 
as respects funds that we find their operations 
cramped, while the success which is achieved is 
chiefly due to the extraordinary exertions and 
energy shown by the masters, who devote them- 
selves entirely to the care of the Schools placed 
im their charge. This is hardly fair. At Glas- 
gow, for instance, we find about 390 pupils and 
two masters. The task of teaching them is 
absolutely Hereulean; the drawings, however 
produced are excellent, and marked by the most 
careful tuition. . 
avout to be appointed. At Birmingham we have 
heard that more than 200 pupils have attended at 
one time; yet there are only two masters to 
teach various importent branches of Art to this 
enormous class. The grant to Birmingham is in- 
creased, but there is sad apathy somewhere 
this town. ; 

The Schools may thus be described as even now 
fully answering the peapene of Pariiement ; and 
the country is already feeling the advantages of 
their establishment; we are quite sure that no 
public grant of money has ever been better or 
imore wisely expended, and hope it will be in- 
creased in proportion to the wants to which it is 
designed to minister. 


in 


| of the earth. 


We hear that a third master is | 


The Chairman, after remarking on the great want 
a school in the district,—‘‘ All would admit,” 
ybserved, “ that the Staffordshire Potteries were, 
yet, unable to produce anything equal to the 

Etruscan vases, or the porcelain of Sevres, and before 

they could expect to surpass France in her manu- 

factures, rm | must rival her in the advantages which 
she offers to her workmen.” Mr. Smith Child concluded 

a very able and eloquent address by referring to the 

works of the ancients :—** Let us imitate them,” he said, 

“in all that is good and all that is pure, but avoid them 

in all that is loathsome and debased. While we culti- 

vate the Fine Arts to the fullest extent, let us also foster 
those principles which will render the possessors happy 
in this world and in the next.” 

The meeting was subsequently addressed in a similar 
strain by Herbert Minton, Esq., John Ridgeway, Esq., 
William Ridgeway, Esq., J. A. Wise, Esq., and Mr. 
Samuel Taylor (Secretary to the Mechanics’ Institute). 

Mr. Minton said:—‘* Had the project of a School of 
Design been carried out in Mr. Wedgwood’s day, the 
works of this district would not have been a disgrace to 
any nation, and the manufacturers would have been 
enabled to compete with any manufacturers on the face 
We had arrived at that time when, unless 
they made their mechanics artists, the Potteries must 
sink. They had ability of no common order; they had 
industry beyond any other nation; they only wanted 
proper training, and they would be second to none.” 

Mr. William Ridgeway “ believed that the School of 
Design would be of the utmost advantage in the dis- 
semination of knowledge and skill; he trusted, when the 
School was established, they would soon see its bene- 
ficial results. If one thing had done this district more 
harm than another, it was that of some manufacturers 
being contented to remain so far behind their neighbours 
in the march of improvement.” 

Mr. J. A. Wise “ considered that the establishment of 
the School of Design would have much the same effect 
with the manufacturers, as draining had upon the land- 
owners. The latter endeavoured to improve their agri- 
culture ; the former their taste in design.” 

Mr. John Ridgeway said “ that, considering the small 
advantages enjoyed by them, the Staffordshire manufac- 
turers had done wonders ; the greatest credit was due to 
the workmen for their industry and talent. He hoped to 


of 
he 


as 











see the pe Nee by means of the Schools, they would be 


made fam th the peculiarities and beauties of the 
paintings and sculpture of the first masters : hoped 
ms nting af Taylor “did not kno oe . 
r. uel Taylor “‘ did not know any Instituti 

calculated to benefit the district of the Potteries then ms 
one now ony The greatest deficiency at present 
experienced by the workmen was a want of taste in the 
decoration of their productions, and also in the form or 
shape of the articles pare There was another great 
deficiency—want of skill in the combination of the mate. 
rials. There was, in fact, as great a need for the esta. 
blishment of a Chemical Class as for that of a School of 
Design. He rejoiced that one step had been taken in the 
right direction. He believed that the proposed School 
would, immediately after its opening, attain a respectable 
pees in the number of its Eas. The drawing class 

longing to the Institution with which he was connected 
although labouring under great disadvantages for want 
of sufficient room, was constantly increasing, and now 
numbered fron 50 to 60 pupils. With the superior ad- 
van offered, and the easy terms proposed by the 
School of Design, not only 50 or 60, but hundreds, would 
avail themselves of the instruction.” 

A report of the Provisional Committee to the public 
meeting was read; and from this document we make the 
following extract :—* The Committee recommend that 
these Schools of Design should be established in each of 
our districts, so that our rising youth, from one end to 
the other of the Potteries, may have ready access to them. 
That, if this cannot be done simultaneously, the way 
should be prepared, so that it may be done as the funds 
are provided. That, in the meantime, those districts 
which are more able, and have Schools established in 
them, give every facility to their less fortunate neighbours, 
That the fees should be so moderate that all classes of 
our population may be able to avail themselves of their 
advantages. And lastly, that the course of instruction 
should be so framed as to confer the greatest amount of 
benefits to the manufactures of the district. The Com- 
mittee, in conclusion, give their sincere opinion that there 
is no manufacturing district that more loudly calls for 
these Institutions than the Staffordshire Potteries; that 
there is no branch of manufacture to which they are more 
applicable; that no pepentien will more extensively 
profit by them ; and that there are few, if any, parts of 
the kingdom where, with anything like adequate liberality 
and zeal, they may be more successfully established.” 


ExetTer.—The Exeter Society for the Promotion and 
Encouragement of Art have held a soirée, at which the 
élite of the venerable city attended. A paper was read, 
the production of Mr. T. Mogford, “On what is excel- 
lent in Art.” Mr. Delagarde remarked on the forcible 
manner in which the author had treated the subject, and 
commented on different parts of the paper, simplifying 
the arguments of Mr. Mogford. He also remarked that 
he hoped the character which the English had got, of a 
want of taste for the beautiful, was fast dying away, and 
that Societies like the present were well fitted to educate 
the public taste. He examined the reasons why English- 
men should have neglected the cultivation of the beau- 
tiful. It was not from a want of power either to produce 
fine works of Art, or from want of taste to encourage 
artists, as the last few years had proved. One reason was 
probably that, in our churches and places of worship, 
pictures and works of Art had been disallowed, whereas 
on the Continent the association of these works with 
holy places brought them into reverence. He recom- 
mended to the Committee the formation of an Art-Union, 
and said these Societies had been shown to be illegal 
from some cause or other, but they were now about to 
be legalized, and he concluded by proving that such 
Institutions were to the advantage both of artists and 
of lovers of Art.—The Treasurer, Mr. Buckingham, stated 
that the formation of an Art-Union had been taken into 
consideration by the Committee, who had taken steps to 
earry it into effect, and he trusted the members of the 
Society, and the public generally, would give their assist- 
ance. We copy two remarks on this subject from Exeter 
newspapers :—*‘ These meetings are new among us, but 
are in themselves so delightful, and tend so eatly to 
the elevation of character and improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the mind, that it may be hoped they will at all 
convenient seasons be repeated.” ‘‘ We are glad to see 
these meetings so successful. They are calculated to ele- 
vate the character of the people, both morally and intel- 
lectually, and we trust the Society will repeat them as 
often as convenient. The public owe their warmest sup- 
port to the infant Institution.” 


CHESTER.—We direct attention to an advertisement 
of an Exhibition of Works of Art, &c., as about to take 
place in this city, which, we trust, will receive the sup- 
- of artists and all persons interested in the extension 
of Art. 





IRELAND.—The gross receipts of the National Art- 
Union now extend to £1200—a very large sum, indeed, 
considering the small amount of the subscriptions (five 
shillings each share): this result shows how much may 
be done by determined and persevering energy. The 
print intended for issue to subscribers is from a drawing 
by W. Brocas, entitled ‘Sunday Morning.’ It exhibits 
the interior of an Irish cabin, with peasant girls preparing 
their “toilet :” and is engraving, in line, by W. Bell, af 
Edinburgh, 

Tue Roya Inisu Art-Ux1on.—We had intended 
to publish some particulars relative to this useful and 
prosperous Society; at present we can merely direct at- 
tention to its advertisement. 
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BY HORACE VERNET; EXHIBITED AT THE LOUVRE IN 1846. 


Published in the “ Ant-Unton,” Monthly Journal. 
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HE EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE, 
1846. 
Tue annual exhibition at the Louvre is, as our 
readers are aware, not confined to the produc- 
tions of the school of France ; it is open to the 
artists of Europe; yet, excepting those of Bel- 
gium, there are very few contributions from other 
countries. This year Germany contributes no 
work of note, and the reputation of England is 
sustained exclusively by Stanfield, whose work is 
not of such a character as to procure him much 
honour any where, least of all, where jealousies 
will almost necessarily exist, and where there is 
on impression that our national strength con- 
sists in landscape painting. This is an evil to be 
deplored; we can point to many of the produc- 
tions of Stanfield that, seen at the Louvre, would 
have augmented his own fame, and have elevated 
the British character; the work he did send can 
do neither. It is needless to state that the Louvre 
is a magnificent structure, worthy of a great coun- 
try. Each year, the great hall, two of the long 
galleries, one of the passages, several smaller 
rooms, and two huge chambers on the basement, 
are devoted to the exhibition of modern works— 
those of the old masters being, for the time, 
screened off, in order to supply the space neces- 
sary. On the ground-floor are contained the 
works in sculpture ; in the passage are placed the 
engravings and lithographies; in the smaller 
rooms are the drawings ; and in the long galleries 
and the great hall are the paintings—the large 
“commissioned” pictures ranging nearest to the 


ceilings, and the smaller works being placed | 
nearly ona level with the eye. The “ commis- | 


sioned” pictures are generally executed for 
churches and public buildings, but they are, for 
the most part, poor in composition and miserably 
weak in execution. The selection and the 
“ hanging” are confided to a jury—and, as may be 
supposed, the individuals who undertake this 
onerous and embarrassing task are subjected, an- 
nually, to a severe castigation—the press and the 
disappointed artists joining heartily in abuse. 
We cannot, of course, form any opinion as to the 
works they have rejected; but those which are 
placed seem generally to have been placed fairly. 
This year upwards of | 5,000 works were sent in, of 
which less than half—2,412—were accepted; these 


consist of 1,833 paintings; 273 miniatures and 


water-colour drawings ; 133 works in sculpture, &c.; 
39 architectural designs; 89 engravings; and 40 
lithographies. The list of artists contains 1,231 
names. 

Those who are acquainted with art in France 
will learn with regret that many of the most 
famous of her artists are this year absent from the 
exhibition; there are no contributions ay se we 
roche, Robert Fleury, Baron, Brascassat, Deday, 
Calame, Coignet, Alaux, and Coder; but as an 
atonement there are no fewer than seven by 
Ary Scheffer—works that would alone form an 
exhibition, and sufficiently recompense any 
for the cost and toil of a journey to 
aris. 

Admission to the Louvre is free; any 
who pleases may enter, except at an early hour 
of the day, when persons are admitted by tickets ; 
but to visitors this privilege makes little dif- 
ference, unless he be there at eight o’clock, when 


the galleries open ; for, at all times, it is densely f 


crowded, and it is almost impossible to examine 
narrowly a picture by a favourite artist. Al- 
though “the mob” thus congregated are gene- 
rally well dressed, and remarkably orderly, there 
is toa — an odd admixture of characters,— 
the novel effect being heightened by the many 
private soldiers in uniform scattered about the 


rooms. The catalogue, a moderately thick vo- | 


lume, is sold at the entrance for a franc (10d.); 


but it is not unusual to hire them, at adjacent j 


book stalls, for the sum of four sous (2d). 

The first impression received oa entering, is by 
no means favourable to the exhibition; the eye 
does not, indeed, as it does at our Royal Aca- 
demy, encounter huge portraits, but it rests on 
enormous displays off battles and saints, for halls 
and altar-pieces; looking closely, however, we 
perceive abundant evidence of mind and 
of rare capabilities in art,—such as to command 
the respect of the most prejudiced against the 
French school. Still, its general character is 
no means such as to discourage the Englis 
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painters by whom the Louvre has been visited ; | all is joy, and peace, and confidence—the outpour- 
| and, certainly, our Great British Exposition will ing of a true and virtuous heart; it would be 

not suffer by comparison with that of France. | impossible to conceive the coming of sorrow and 
' Upon this subject we offer comments else- uilt but for the demon face that peers upon the 
| where. overs from the back ground. In the latter, a fear- 
| It would afford little interest to our readers to | ful lesson is taught; it is difficult to look upon 
| go at great length into a criticism of the works | it without intense agony ; so utterly abandoned 
| exhibited ; neither can we afford the requisite | to woe is the miserable Margaret—so entirely 
| space. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with | an outcast from earth and heaven. All sense is lost 
noticing some oi the principal paintings, anda brief | that the man and the demon look on the phantom 
enumeration of those which excite, and merit some, | of the unhap by woman ; the form is fairly rounded 
although less, attention. and beautiful as in life—but the eyes tell the ter- 

We begin with Any ScnErrek; a master the | rible tale of hope utterly gone. We might write 
greatest of the modern world in the walk he has | a volume without conveying a just idea of the as- 
chosen, he is the most intellectual painter of the | tonishing power of this sarvelioa work, Pain- 
age ; rejecting all ornament—all superficial aids | ful, but in a very different way, is the picture of 
of every kind—he depends for success on the | the Saviour and the Mourning Wenee- work of 
higher qualities of art—beauty of form and truth of | the most elevated character, and one which we 
expression, As a colourist, he is surpassed by | rejoice to know is about to be engraved. Of equal 
many—but none can touch the heart or excite the | value is the Saviour carrying the Cross ; and a 
sympathies like him. His two passages from | most beautiful work is “The Charitable Child” 
Faust—Margaret and Faust in the Garden, and | —which tells the touching story of a child, who 
the terrible incident where she presents to her be- | having for charity to a beggar n endowed by 
trayer her dead babe, are absolutely wonderful | an angel with the power to cure blindness, imme- 
productions. And what a contrast! In the former | diately rushes to its mother, who by this means is 
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restored to sight—the angel 
standing by watches the 
happy scene. The incident 
is related in a manner 80 true 
and natural as to be exqui- 
sitely touching — while the 
execution is delicious. 

The work that will first 
strike the visitor—not only 
because of its immense size 
(for it occupies nearly one 
entire side of the great hall) 
but for ite remarkable abi- 
lity, is the “* Battle of Islay,” 
by Honace Vinnet, painted 
for Versailles. The battle 
took place on the 4th Au- 
gust, 1844—and the moment 
chosen is that when Colonel 
Joussouf presents to Marshal 
Bugeaad the standards, and 
the famous parasol of the 
Emperor of Morocco, cap- 
tured by the Spahis and the 
Chasseurs. In the centre of 
the picture is the Marshal 
surrounded by his staff, re- 
ceiving the trophies, which 
the eager Spahis are pre- 
senting to him; in the dis- 
tance are seen the Moors 
in full retzeat, pursued by 
the light cavalry of France ; 
and the immediate fore- 
ground is occupied by the 
dead and dying. The pic- 
ture is in all res a noble 
work ; the sostadlion of a 
large mind, fully conversant 
with the subject, but reject- 
ing nothing as too insignifi- 
cant for careful and thought- 
ful study.” The grouping is 
admirable; nothing can eur- 

ass the accuracy of draw- 
ing ; the men sit their horses 
with ease, and govern their 
movements with decision ; it 
would seem as if the painter 
had been really among them 
—s0 completely does. he re- 
alize the actual of the scene; 
80 thoroughly has he ent 
into the spirit of the combat 
and the victory. In Eng- 
land we have no painter of 
battles;—and certainly in 
Europe there is no artist, 
whose works, in this style, 
ean be for a moment com- 
ared with those of Horace 

ernet, 

A remarkable picture, and 
one of much merit, is that of 
Leevuntevx, ‘Saint Firman, 
first Bishop of Amiens, bap- 
tising the Princess Attalia.’ 
The composition legood, the 
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| engraving, executed, we believe, for Mr. Hudson 
Gurney, whose object was 


' story with the best 
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LECURIEUX: ST. FIRMAN BAPTIZIKG THE PRINCESS ATTALIA. 


a pendant to his frightful, but master] icture 
“ Branding the Gnrenior which os A ~ 


by this mode to 
preach a crusade against mage. slavery. ‘The 
meatiate " exhibits the deck of a slaver on which 
© unhappy negroes are assembled, or to which 
ey are crawling from the vessel’s hold—havi 
been set free b Aare: French lieutenant. It is 
entitled “The ightof ch” —and isa nobly con- 
ceived and admirably exeeuted work, and tells the 
' possible effect ; it isa rich blend- 
ing of true poetry with a terrible reality. A work 
of very high merit is also some mariners on a raft 
attacked by a shark—a picture of rare excellence 





in conception and execution. M. Biard contri- 
butes six other works of high excellence. 

As in the arr t of the pictures a change 
takes place during the exhibition, in order that 
those which are at first badly hung may subs‘ 
quently obtain good positions, we think it best in 
our notice to w the emtalogee, in which the 
names of the artists appear alphabetically. We 
shall briefly, comment upon the majority of the 
leading contributors ; and so furnish to our ree 
a pretty correct list of the principal painters, &. 
of France, 2 

AcHARD. Several views in different parts 
France of pleasing effect, and good in ge 
—Atrrre. ‘Mount Calvary.’ Ordered by 
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Minister of the Interior. A mass of little worth. | have seldom seen these subjects better treated—her 
AMAURY—DvuvaL. ‘Portrait of a Lady.’ Beau-/| sheep are well drawn and beautifully coloured ; the 
tifully modelled, but stiff and hard, as are figures, landscapes, skies, &c., very appropriate ; 
all the works of this painter, who would have 
been much admired in the time of Perugino 
—AnprRE (AIME). Two pleasing views in Swit- 
zerland.—ANDRE (JULES). Several views of En- 
virons of Paris, well understood.—Barry. ‘In- 
auguration of the Statue of the Duke of Or- 
leans at Algiers.’ Poor and hard. Several sea 
views, well treated, and of a good colour, although 
in his sunsets, this painter is too uniformly yellow. 
—Bazin. Several good paintings, amongst which 
the ‘ Young Girl and Lisurd,'te the best.—BEAUCE. 
Two battle pieces, touched with spirit and esprit.— 
BeLLtance (H.) This painter is fidelity itself; he 
has three paintings; one, representing the even- 
ing before the battle of the Moscowa; the em- 
peror has just received the portrait of his son, 
and has had it placed ona chair, that the veterans 
of the grande armée might examine it. The 
‘Halt’ and‘ The Bivouac’ are its worthy companions. 
—Benzon. ‘Congress held at Rouen in 946.’ 
Good grouping and effect.—BERANGER (A.) 
Two pleasing paintings—‘The Guardian Angel’ 
and ‘Charity.’—BERANGER (C.) A fruit stall, 
with dead game, fish, &c. the whole well exe- 
cuted; yet the figures are poor and insignificant. 
Three dogs’ portraits, the property of the Mar- 
quis of Hertford.—Bicnepors. ‘View near 
Vanjours.’ Pleasing and effective.— BLANCHARD. 
A very clever landscape painter, has three views 
painted with care, and good observation of detail, 
of which a view at Bugey is the best.—Bopinier. 
‘ A woman praying on the tomb of her husband,’ 
who has been murdered; her brother, whetting 
his knife on a stone, promises Her vengeance. 
Italian costume. A good* pict ; ted with 
care, but rather hard. —Bogxine * ldorf— § i 
View on the Rhine.’ Painted with care and good 2 DIAZ: WOMEN 
efiect.-- Deana lets of the Environs of ' 

ieti,’ pretty and well studied.—BonHEUR (Miss | Grandpapa ;’ ‘ View on the coast of Belgium ;’ a 
Rosa), is ayoung lady of about twenty, and paints pleasing painter, tbo much in Gi le of Le Poitte- 
with the utmost felicity sheepand rural subjects; we | vin, of whom, we believe, he is 4pupil.—Bovauert, a 
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HOSTEIN: FOREST OF CHESTNUT TREES. 


rentine painter, Bartolommeo,”’ painted with his | ferent parts of France,’ well painted, with eet 
wnel excellence.—Borer. Six clever landscapes. | attention todetail.—Brunxz(C.)‘Cainkilling Abel.’ 
~—SRISSOT DE WARVILLE. ‘Seven views in dif-| A large study, admirably drawn and painted.— 
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she is an exceedingly clever artist, — Bovcurr 


(Claude). Death of Thomas a Becket ;’ large paint- 
ing, feeble in execution.—Bovonez (Chas.) ‘ The 


OF THE EAST. 


clever landscape painter ; has two paintings of good 
effect and colour.—BovuTeRWEk. ‘ St. lip bap- 
tising the Eunuch,’ and “ An anecdote of the Flo- 


Brune (C.) Three excellent views. Bruns (Ma- 
dame). ‘Jeptha’s Daughter.’ A very graceful 
and well-drawn performance by this clever lady. 
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—Capat. A celebrated landscape painter; two 
views inferior to his usual style.—CALAMATTA 
(@Qdadamé). This is the wife of the celebrated 
engraver, daughter of M. Ravol Rochette, well 
known in the antiquarian world. ‘Three paintings, 
stiff. and mannered in the style of the Ingres 
echool.—Cave (Madame), wife of the directeur des 
beaux arts, formerly Madame Elise Boulanger, has 
six paintings, much inferior to her usual style, which 
generally possesses great excellence. — CHACA- 
rox, An excellent painter of eastern scenery. 
‘Departure of a Caravan—Syria ;’ ‘ Town in Syria ; 
* View in the Isle of Stancis ;’ of a fine rich colour, 
well detailed, with great truth.—Cuo.et(A.) Four 
small subjects of home-life, pleasing and true. 
—Crnot: ‘Regina Coeli,’ well treated.—Cotenet. 
One of the best French landscape painters. ‘ Ruins 
of Balbec;’ ‘ Banks of the Nile, near Cairo ;’ 
‘ Temple of Memnon ;’ ‘ View on the Nile’—painted 
with great attention to detail, and pleasing in co- 
lour. —- Comms. ‘Assusoption of the Virgin ;’ 
‘Christopher Columbus ;’ and threesmaller subjects. 
This painter has selected C. Columbus for his hero 
for several years past, and has painted some very 
clever pictures on this subject. This year he has 
represented him at night, watching with eager 
hope the appearances of the ocean round him, in 
expectation of seeing the long-sought shore—well 
drawn and expressive.— Compre-Cauix. Five 
aintings, of which‘ Love in a Cottage,’ is the 
ory e Breton character is well understood, 
and well rendered—very pleasing paintings.— 
Couper (A). Three paintings of Still Life, 
well studied, and touched with — spirit.— 
Covnr. An historical painter, turned portrait 
painter, has nine paintings, of different stages of 
merit. Some very fine, others very bad. This 

inter set out with great promise of perfection, 
Cat the wish to get money has led him out of the 
grande route in which he has succeeded too well 
for his reputation as ‘“‘a great painter.”—De 
Bay: .‘Order and Uappiness ;’ ‘ Misconduct 
and Misery ;’ two paintings of moral subjects, for- 
eibly told, and well painted.—Decaisne. ‘ Ma- 
ternal Joy,’—a pleasing painting of this esteemed 
master.—Decamps. This is one of the extraordi- 
nary geniuses of the French school ; he delights in 
eastern subjects, although he paints almost any 
thing with great facility; and always most energe- 
tic and fine! -coloured, A ‘School of Asia Minor ;’ 
‘Return of the Shepherd;’ ‘ Effect of Rain ;’ 
‘ Landscape ;’ ‘ Souvenir of Turkey in Asia.’ This 
last is a most splendid representation of sunshine. 
Some young boys are amusing themselves with 
ducks on a canal — nothing can be more true 
to nature, although most singularly painted.— 


Depnewx (A). Several large paintings, of | 


hunting subjects, dogs, &c., painted in a very fine 
style, but much too sketchey, and very incorrect 
in detail, None of this painter’s works will bear 
close examination. He is called the French Land- 
seer; but is as far from that inimitable painter, as 
greatest is from least.—Denavesy. ‘The mira- 
culous draught of Fishes’—good solid painting, well 
studied. — De Heroer. ‘Dead Game,’ and 
‘ Fruits,’—very like nature; rather tame.—Dewa 
croix (A.) is a pleasing painter of coast scenes ; 
‘Women Surprised by the Tide’ is well executed. 
~De ta. Crom (E.) has three small paintings. 
As usual with this painter, they exhibit great 
beauties and great defects; his negligence of 
detail and incorrectness of drawing impair the 
good qualities of hisworks. His ‘Margaretin the 
Church’ is a spirited sketch—but nothing more. 
~~ Desxos (Madame L.) ‘Interrogation of the 
Princess of Lamballe;’ ‘The Evening Journal,’ 
two scenes of the atrocious period of 1792, rendered 
with fidelity.—Deventa (E.) ‘Inauguration of 
the Statue of Henry IV. at Pau.’ A stiff and 
formal prod Hon by a good painter.—Duraz. 
This painter is an enigma; it is almost ne- 
cessary to guess at what he intends; often a 
tree may be mistaken for a female figure, and vice 
werea ; a for an arm, &c. &c. A charming 


effect, and fine sentiment of colour has given him | 


a cogue. His paintings are not unfrequently like 
a wall against which a painter has rubbed his 
pallet e exhibits eight works, which do not 
add to his reputation.—Dusure (E.)son of the elder 
Dubufe, a portrait painter of great promise. His 
‘ Prisoner of Chillon’ is a powerful performance 

his * Loaves and Fishes’ not worthy of his talent 
hard and eold ; he has also three portraits exquisite ly 
drawn and coloured.—Ducoaxet—born without 


arms; has two large paintings, one, ‘St. Denis 


; 
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Preaching in Gaul,’ commanded i) the Prefect certainly is the most extraordinary phenomenon | 
of the Seine, and manifests considerable talent, | living; his painting is not only mt considered 
and a ‘ Vision of St. Philomené’. Both are exe- | as executed with the foot, but would do honour 


cuted with freedom, and hardly painted; he | to most painters.—DuvaL Lecamus (J.) Sur. 
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PORION: BULL FIGHT AT SEVILLE. 


passes his father (a veteran in art) in delicacy of | scape, well painted, and well studied, evidently 
feeling and execution. He has four paintings, | from nature—FRANCAIS. Three landscapes of 
amongst which may be mentioned the ‘ Petit De- | merit; the ‘ View of St. Cloud’ full of very beau- 
poate at Marly,’ and ‘J.J. Rousseau Writing | tiful small figures by Meinonier.—Gauait (L.) 
iis History,’ very prettily painted.—Empis (Ma- | ‘Council under Philippe II. in the Low Coun- 
dame). ‘View on Mount D’Or;’ ‘ View of the | tries;’ a splendid painting, executed with 
Mill rorest of Compeigne ;’ two pleasing paint- | great force. This is a yo artist of high 
ings.—Ferxon. Four views of Algiers, executed | promise. — GEEFS (Madame F, a Bruxelles). 
with great truth—Ferranp (Mademoiselle ~. |‘The Virgin Consolator of the afflicted.’— 
Eight small paintings of home subjects, very well |Genpron. This is, we believe, a first ue- 
executed.— FLANDRIN (H.) Four portraits, painted | tion of this young artist. It represents a ce of 
with his usual care, true to nature.—FLeuRyY | weird women on the surface of a lake; effect, 
(Leon). A clever landscape painter, chosen by H. | moonlight. _It is beautifully treated, very grace- 
Vernet to execute his landscape in his picture ex- | ful; the draperies well cslouaied to enhance the 
hibited this year. Has two views, ‘ Environs of | effect of the figures. It is a picture of gre 

Rome,’ and ‘On the Rhine,’ very delicate and | promise. —Gicoux. ‘Marriage of the Virgm 
pretty effect ; great attention to character of trees Mary. A painter in great favour with the Govern- 





and foreground.*—-FonTenay. Several views at | ment, but very poor and feeble. ‘ Cleopatra Poison- 
Guadaloupe, well painted. — Foucavcourr (le | ing Slaves,’ by him, was exhibited in ndon some 
Baron de). ‘View in Lombardy.’ A fine land- | time ago.—Ginarpet (E.) Four pleasing pictures. 





ne Alte | —Greaap ARI tings, execu 

* it may not be amiss to state here that about twenty | ~ eee Ss a Sook oulees snd effect. 

a there was a com ——— in the This is a gifted family ; ail'the members of it are 

rene school ; in G P 

Italy, &e. woo a8 it did, in what in gunenst nd is termed very clever in their vari ta- 

ssi tho fenpetive artis’ The’ capect of atone | Goa at Ba nator eholately hes become much 
e . aspect of nature | ti o late e 

was quite new to them, and if they painted trees the Bois | ponenredine in ae ale of Boucher. — GiRoux 

de Boulogne was made the limit of their excursion ; (Andr Vi t Cassimicciola,’ near Naples. A 

a it is 7 ~~ | young men journey + _~ mest i sndid epocinen of this fine colourist, 

corne seare ue, t 

young school of landscape pain is poomising. “this | exhibits rarely at the Louvre; chaste and well stu- 

taste may be dated from the exhibition of Constable's two | died.—Graize. ‘The Star of Bethlehem. Al 

fine paintings at the Louvre. painting, well studied and well understood.— 
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f Venus.’ Very graceful. This gentle- 
oy > careful andcorrect painter, of great talent. 
‘Justice of Charles Quint ;’—‘ Cle- 


—GosseE. u 
-of N. Bonaparte.’ Both findi centinels 
ied g at a critical moment; Charles V. kills his ; 


z n mounts guard for the other. Two ve 
ung paintin = that will no doubt be — , 
——GovEzov. ‘ The Rat retired from the orld,’ 
Very droll and well told.—GranetT. This veteran 
painter has eight aintings, as usual of a vigorous 
effect of chiaro schuro, but of careless execution. 
—GREVEDON (H.). ‘ Portrait of Madame W.’ A 
most exquisite portrait, painted with great care, 
and finely executed in every part.—Groson (F.) 
a painter of Lyons. ‘Flowers and Fruits.” A 
most able performance. — Grouia (C.) Eight 
paintings : very good. ‘The Interior of Cisterns at 
Hippore, Africa,’ is most effective and forcible. 
—Gupix, as usual, occupies several pages of the 
catalogue with descriptions. He exhibits thirteen 
paintings, many of which are mere sketches. 
Amongst those worthy of his fame are, ‘ Sourdis 
driving the Spaniards from the Port of Rodez in 
1644;’ ‘Combat of La Goulette ;’ ‘ View on the 
coast of Scotland,’ a most forcible performance, 
although only consisting of waves, c ouds, and a 
few sea-gulls. ‘ The Shipwreck,’ and a ‘ Night at 
Naples,’ are full of light.—Guz. Two good paint- 
ings. ‘ Mary Magdalen and Christ,’ and ‘ Isabelle 
of France.’—GuveET has six varied female heads, 
painted with ability, This artist is a favourite with 
engravers, although his rank is but second rate. 
—Guienet (A.) Xerxes,’ Clever; but too close 
an imitation of Decamps.—GUILLEMIN, a clever 
painter of home subjects, has six pictures, of 
which that representing a ‘ Breton Funeral,’ 
on a large canvass, is very beautiful. He usually 
paints small subjects: we are happy to see him 
attempt something large.—HROULT has four coast 
views, various, and of considerable excellence, 
beautifully coloured, and of fine effect.—H1_pg- 
BRANDT. Two views in Holland: very clever. 
—Hostgin. Seven landscapes, various and very 
excellent. The ‘ View of the Isle Asnieres, on the 
Seine,’ is remarkably good.—JacquaNnD (c.) A 
good historical painter. ‘ Taking of Jerusalem, 
1299 ;’ ‘ Autumn Tithes, seventeenth century ;’ 
are two good paintings, well studied, but er 
monotonous in colour. The characters of the heads 
are very good.—JoHANNOT (Tony) has a work 
which commemorates ‘ Louis Philippe offering 
Queen Victoria two of the Gobelin Tapestries 
and a work which celebrates the royal visit to the 
Chateau d’Eu.—Joyant. Four views of buil $ 
executed with great talent.—J UsTIN OUVRIE. 
— of Chateaux has four views, well executed, 
ut timid and cold._Kyser, Antwerp, the fa- 
vourite Belgian painter. ‘ Portrait of Guillaume II. 
King of Holland ;’ ‘ Portrait of the Princess of 
Orange ;’ well painted, buttame. The artist seems 
to have taken great pains to make his personages 
as ugly as possible.—K1orpox (C.T.) Anexcellent 
painter of animals as e as life. ‘ Fox taken 
in a Trap ;’ ‘ Hallali of the Stag ;’ ‘ Bull and other 
animals ;’ very true to nature, and executed with 
great breadth.—La Boverz (T. de). ‘The Windof 
the Desert—Plain of Memphis.’ A splendid 
sentation of that fearful phenomenon.—Lam1 (Eu. 
Mea ‘Queen Victoria en famille at Ru, 1843.’ 

is elegant painter excels in small female figures. 
This is a pretty coloured painting ; delicate colour- 
ing and good likenesses.—LANDELLE. This is a 
wee man a ~ h promise. He has 

om his usual subjects and style, which we regret. 
His ‘To-day,’ and Teaueeee? represent a 
woman, revelling in wealth to-day, and reduced to 
misery to-morrow. The story is well told and 
carefully painted, but not equal to his last year’s 
works.—Lapiro. One of the best French land- 
Scape painters. His ‘ View of the Forest of Foun- 
tainbleau’ is a transeript of nature most admi- 
rable. — Lari. ‘St. Pierre.’ Ordered by the 
Minister of the Interior. —Lati (Madame), wife of 
the above painter, a lady of much talent. ‘ True 
Mother’ is a pleasing produetion.—LAVERGNE. 
An historical painter of much talent. ‘ Our Sa- 
‘oan i heer ys ’ isa chaste pa. 

t. Genevieve,’ ordered by the Civil is a fine 
painting.—LEcomTs. Three battle for Ver- 
sailles. Figures small, touched with spirit, and of 
an agreeable colour —LeHMann (H.) ‘Hamlet;’ 
Ophelia.’ Two aintings possess much merit 
as are all the profections of this master, but not, 
to our eye, at least, filling in any way the cha- 
racters they are intended for, Indeed, it is seldom 








ie et 


that French artists ought to attempt Shakspeare, 
as they either fall into grimace, or do not feel him 
sufficiently. The ‘ Oceanides,’ from Aischylus, is 
much better; the female figures finely drawn and 
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well grouped.—Leteux (ADOLPHE) and ARMAND 
LELEUX are two brothers, and paint excellent pic- 
tures, characteristic of Brittany and various other 
countries, They have eight paintings of merit,— 


W. TIMM: SCHOOL AT ALGIERS. 


Letorr. ‘ St John writing the Apocalypse ;’ ve 

finely conceived.—LEPAULLE contributes his usu 
uantum of portraits, re yom harems, &c. ; 
e whole powerfully coloured and well painted. 
—Leviuier. ‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den;’ an ex- 
cellent production, although the lions are rather 
too much the heroes of the ting ; fine effect 
and colour.—Mryer. An exce ent marine painter. 
Has five very clever paintings. ‘The escape of 
John Bazi;’ ‘ The Newfoundland Dog ;’ are most 
powerful oie The ‘ Stormy pan 9 and 
Rolling ,’ are or ergs | oe OREL 
Fatio. Three paintings. The s are admi- 
rably drawn, but the sea seems of wood.— 
Mozin. Two excellent views in France.—MULLER. 
‘ Primavera.” A most excellent painting, well 
com and beautifully coloured.— O’CoNNELL 
( ? t and study of a 
boy’s head: most sple co , true to 
nature —Paprery. ‘ Solon dictating his Laws ;’ a 
classic subject, finely conceived and studied. ‘ Gon- 
solatrix afflictorum. ually fine-—Paris. Seven 
pain of ‘Cows and Sheep.’ Painted with = 
truth.—Pertonon. This portrait painter is in 
at repute; he has twelve [preceded merit.— 
HILIPPoTEAUX. ‘The Duke of releasing 
two Arab Prisoners.’ Well executed; but rather 
too like H. Vernet.—Pt1s (E.) ‘ Scene of St. Bart- 
helmy’—a favourite subject with French painters. 





| Pris (1.) ‘Christ’s Sermon in the Boat.’ A 


e painting, forcibly treated with much talent 
—Povussin. Ana name for a modern painter 
‘The Widow's Mite’ is a good picture.—Quece 
‘Saint Martin,’ Another government painting ; 
Se ‘ e mounting the Alps.’ 

e 


ted in Berghem’s s — Remonp. 
‘ Micbe Good ; but not the Sikes of Wilson—far 


from it.—RoseRt (v) ‘ Phrynébefore the Areo- 
P * Well painted; unfortunntely Phryné is 

Fs 00 tar the subject is lost; the heads of the 
old men are not grave en EuN. Anex- 
cellent ter of familiar su 


as large as life, and ghastly to at, 
however well done.—Rovux. ‘St. Rock praying for 
the diseased of the Plague.’ Another government 
picture; very poor-—Saint Jean, a Lyons 

ter. ‘The Leaves of France.’ A most splen- 


x of colour in vine; also in 

vase y Alert perfectly Ginched, and pn 
te He is o oat painter. Scnerrer, H. 
(brother to anh el ;’ 
of the greater man.—ScHeLrout (at the Hague), 
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Ss 
anf all paintings of great | finely painted; that which pleases us most is < 

oa An * Interioe and Pruit and Flowers.’ | View of the Forest of Fontainbleau.’— Vay Des 
—Tutenon. ‘Six Views in Switzerland.’ Of} Burcu. A pleasing landscape painter ; his ‘ View 
great merit.— Troyon. Four Landscapes, | of the Lake of Geneva;’ is well studied.— Vay 


* Winter Scene ;’ and a Marine. Well executed, 

as painted with care.—ScHOPIN. This clever 
inter has only one small painting. The | 

Pall of the Leaf.’ Painted with his usual charm 


JULES NOEL: A MEMORY OF RHODES. 


Hove (ofthe Hague), exhibits ‘Rembrandt Sel- Well executed.—CHATELAINS. 


ling his Goods to Pay his Debts.’ It is the mis- 
fortane of artists, that, in selecting Rembrandt as 
a subject, they think it indispensable to paint 
in his style. This is a clever picture, but 
too imitative. His ‘Teniers Drawing from 
Nature, in a Kitchen,’ is good .— Van Scuen- 
DEL (Brussels 
Moon and ht.’ Beautifully executed, but 
every year the same thing.—VERBOBCKHOVEN 
(Brussels). Three paintings, in his usual highly- 
finished manner. His animals, although true to 
nature, here want animation.—Vincaon. ‘States 
General, under Philip IV.’ Painted for the Mi- 
nister of the Interior—very beautifal.—WaLporp 
(atthe Hague). ‘ Three views in Holland.’ The 
sky and water well painted, but too much tame- 
ness.—Wartset. ‘A Site in Italy.’ Good colour, 
and well studied.—Wr.ip (W). An English paint- 
er, long established in France, where he enjoys 
a deserved reputation. He has sent nine various 
views all very beautiful; he is a careful painter, 
and very pleasing colourist, 


WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, MINIATURES, 
PORCELAIN, PASTELS, &c. 


Amongst the miniatures, we distinguished five of 


M. Pommayac, very fine. Mile. Cuzrgav, Mdme. 
Cunovuvet, M. Davetowy, Davin, Mile. De- 
naume, Mile. Dotty, Mile. Dontev, Mdme. 
Funon, M. Gare, Gomizux. Mdme. Herpenty, 
(several examples of the highest weg 5 M. Her- 
Trion. Several very beautiful b adame De 
Mrapet, F. Miiiet, Movurer, UssEAU, Vi- 
nent, Miles. Vitoe, and VouLLemiern. Among 
the drawings we noticed one by AWNDpRE. 
‘Trees,’ clever.—Biawcut (Mile.) Five ‘ Heads,’ 
in crayon. Very clever. — Bopwer. ‘ View on 
the Missouri; ‘Forces in Indiana.’ Very 
good.—CALAMATTA. \ 

1; * Peace idem;’ ‘ Rubens, after himself.’ 
-xquisite drawings; made for the pu 


*Péte in Holland;’ ‘ Effect of | ful; has been e 


‘La Fornarina,’ after Ra- 


of en- 
graving.—CmasaL. Four drawings of ‘ Flowers,’ 


in body colours. LAI 
A Drawing after Raphael,’ ‘ Head of the Virgin.’ 
Very fine.—CovurpovaN, Two marine subjects.— 
| Detacrorx (E.) ‘ALion.’ Admirably drawn.— 
| Fiers. Two views in crayons.—HExovutt. Three 
| large drawings of various views—very fine.— 
| Lann1(E.) ‘ Masqué a l’Opera;’ very beauti- 
ngraved in London,—Motne (A.) 
| Two beautiful studies of children, in crayons.— 
| Petvetier. Six clever views, various.—SouLEs 
(E.) Three exquisite views.—Vipau. Three 


| exquisite drawings of females, in various attitudes, | 


| in coloured chalk. They are beautifully executed, 
though rather affected in power and expression. 


SCULPTURE AND DIE ENGRAVING. 


| 
| Avvray. Bust of Watteau. A difficulty van- 
| quished with great skill, being a bust executed 
after a painting.—Barre. Two medallions and 
five medals of exquisite workmanship.— Barre (J.) 
‘Christ Scourged.’ In an anatomical point of 
view this work is very fine ; but it has not the ex- 
ression of Christ.—Brion. Colossal statue of 
hrist.—Bonnassrvex (J. H.) Two fine busts. 
‘A Young Greek visiting the Thermo- 
| pylye.’ Very fine, bothin idea and execution,— 


—CABET. 


well executed, and very natural.—CorParRanpi | fi 
(X.) Melancholy. Promising debut of a young 
|man.—Daniet. ‘ Raimbaud, Count of Orange.’ 
| A fine marble statue.—DanTAw, sen. 
topher.’ Colossal statue. 
bon.’ Marble statue ofa very fine conception, and | 


| ‘Lestnoer (A.)‘ Melancholy—Infant Faun.’ Ver 


* St. Chris- 
‘ Louis Joseph de Bour- 
equally well exeeuted.—DantTan, jun. Five busts 
| executed with his well known ’ talent.—Deic- 
AND(A.L.) ‘A Young Girl ;’ ‘Child, and Echo.’ 
Two studies by a young man of promise,—Droz. 
*‘ Winter;'‘Summer.’ Two allegorical figures for 
| the Chamber of Peers.—Exsnorcr. ‘ Widow of 
the Soldat Franck.’ A national subject; the 
| torso of the female figure very fine.—FrucuERE. 
‘ Bust of M. Provost.’ Very like, and of excellent 
execution.— Forcevitte Duvette (of Amiens.) 


‘ Bust of N. Blasset ;’ ‘ Bust of Dr. Rigolot.’ This 
entleman was born a sculptor; three years ago 
* had not touched a cil nor a bit of clay, and 
these busts are admirable.-—GaYRAgD, sen. ‘ Holy 
Virgin ;’ ‘Winter;’ ‘Polerine of Guatimala. 
Extraordinary for expression and execution, par- 
ticularly the Virgin Mary.—Groyere. ‘ Mutius 
Scevola;’ ‘Chactas at the tomb of Atila.’ Two 
fine statues; we fer the Chactas.—HuGuENIn 
(V.) ‘ Valentino Milano.’ . Marble statue, to 
be placed in the gardens of the Luxem ; 
Grandly composed and beautifully executed ; 
‘ Bust of Cuvier.’ voy like.—Jaques. ‘Eve 
culling the Apple.’ ery fine, — LEHARIVEL 
Durocuer (V.) ‘Group of Angels for the Church 
of St. Sulpice.’ Very fine.—-MAINDRON. 
Semfelder, inventor of lithography.’ Statue} 
stone, commanded by Lemercier, to be placed in 
his workshop. Broad execution and well com- 

sed.—Maruigu (J.) ‘Christ led to Execution. 
oa ition of ten square inches, admirable com- 
position. —NIEUWERKERKE (Count). Rink ie 
cartes.’ Intelligent, and true to the character 
the man.—Prapier. ‘Portrait of the 
d’Orleans.’ Very fine. ‘The Muse of Ligh 
Poetry.’ A most voluptuous figure, like all - 
sculptor executes, out in all — 
nery, coloured borders to her dress ; it puts 

in mind of our nursery song, ‘ Rings on eo ty 
and bells on her toes, she shall have music, &¢.; 
frivolous, but most exquisite in omer. 
|‘ Anacreon and Love;’ ‘Wisdom resisting pd 
Attack * Love.’ Ba Daag —— pe 
tique. — Raucu in). e ; 
| stuaecn which eens the Walhala in ——. 
| A magnificent proof of high intelligence, ~< 
fine movement.—Toutmoucne. ‘Satan 

from Heaven.’ This mony dt ‘ xe une 
| M. T. has not forgotten 
| angel, - of Pro a bad at heart.—ViLAal™. 
‘ Hebe and Eagle.’ Fine group. 5 

Many of the geees French sculptors have not ex- 

hibited this year ; the Salon is, therefore, meagre 
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ARCHITECTURE. pRe 
nein. ‘ View of St. Vincent au 
Prey en repfesentation of this fine Church, with 
the future trees notyet grown.—Boucnet. ° Four 
Views on the Villa Pia, Rome. Rather cold ; but 
interesting in an architectural point of view.— 
Day. ‘ Cathedral of Ste. Cecile d’Alby.’ A clever 
drawing, well studied.—Gay. Exhibits some 
curious and elaborate performances, illustrative 
of ancient ome — ee ‘Two Views 
of Athens.’ Good local colour. 
y pred  # ; 
ibition of engravings this year 1s eet 
Elbe dg =~ works ; careciacigal are book plates. 
ALIGNY. Right etchings of a broad style, re- 
presenting ‘ Views in Greece.’ Verysimple, and very 
useful and true.—ALLAIS (A) ’ erm pen 
in’ ‘Virgin and Child, after Dubufe;’ and 
‘4’ Bather’ after Riedel. Three plates in mezzotint, 
well known in the trade.—AsseLineau (L.) ‘ Four 
Vases,’ for a publication on Pottery, by iegler. 
The first plate of a work which will no doubt bevery 
interesting. — Bein. ‘The Virgin Niccolini, 
after Raphael. Clever engra of one of Ra- 
phael’s fine paintings. Burry. teen etcl 
from nature of ‘Trees and Plants.’ Inimitably 
true.—CALAMATTA(L.) ‘ Portrait of the Duke of 
Orleans,’ after Ingres, Well known.—CaRon 
A.) ‘Faust sees Marguerite for the first time.’ 
S epdnetion of the fine painting of Ary Scheffer, 
of which it is far from hence a fine translation— 
flat and cold, Desnoyers (Baron). ‘The Virgin 
of Saint Sixe,’ from the Dresden Gallery. This en- 
graving after Raphael, was a bold a 
even for this eminent engraver, after the splendi 
rformance of Miiller, to which it is very inferior. 
ft is hard of outline, and wanting performance in 
the grand character for which this painting of Ra- 
phael is famous. — GirarD (Mlle. Louise B.) 
‘ Lénore,’ after Sheffer. Clever for etching.— 
Guesnu. Two —S of ‘ Forest Scenery.’ Clever. 
—Jazet. ‘ The l4th July, 1789,’ after P. Delaroche. 
Well known.—Jazet (Sen.) ‘Departure for 
the Carousel.’ Also published. —- Levy. ‘ The 
Queen of the French,’ afcer Winterhalter. Much 
better than the painting. —Leroy. ‘ Moses break- 
ing the Table;’ ‘Moses ing the Promised 
Land ;’ two painted etchings, free and well studied. 
MartTinet. Virgin, after Raphael. Clever. — 
Martinet (Brother to the above.) ‘ Belle de 
nuit,’ after Court. A young mezzotint engraver, 
who promises soon to at the head of his pro- 
fession —Masson. ‘ Entombment of Christ,’ after 
Titian. A superb etching by a very clever artist. It 
renders perfectly the character and colour of 
Titian. e drawings of this engraver after the 
old masters are alsochefs-d’ eeuvres.—OUTHWAITHE. 
Several book plates, after Girardet, Morel Fatio, 
&c., most exquisitely engraved by this English- 
man, established for many years in Paris, where 
he is much esteemed.—SrxpEn1ERs. ‘ The Village 
Bride,’ after Gruyze, Portrait of M. Philippe. 
A faithful reproduction of two fine originals. 
LITHOGRAPHY. 
In Lithography we have to mention the dra 
of Desmaisons, after Vidal: equal to the origi- 
nal.~-J accot, after Cazes and Galanin, vers good. 
—Lemoine, after Zeigler, better than the paint- 
ing. — MovILLERON, after Robert Fleury, ‘ The 
Auto-da-fé.’ It is astonishing a painter should 
paint, and a printseller multiply these atroci- 
ties. Wellexecuted.—Lzon Nozt, whose works 
are always beautifully drawn.—L. Trsster 
‘ Sacre Coeur de Jesus,’ after Bazin, and the ‘ Blind 
Man’s Buff,’ after Schlesinger. 


tations in their own country, seldom maintain that repu- 
tation when their works have been exhibited in Paris. 
This can be accounted for by their not sending their 
best works. Thus (as we have observed) Stanfield’s 
view of the Port of Ancona, although a very fine 
picture, and equal to any thing in the Louvre, is far 
from being one of his good ones. This is known 
to those conversant with his works, but not to the French, 
who have most likely seen only this one. Schadow 
the celebrated German inter, has sent an “ Ecce Homo,’ 
remarkably feeble. Dutch pictures are all carefully 
painted, but look too much as i 

dervelds, Ruysdaels, and the other 
country. They are, therefore, generally and poor. 
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THE GOVERNESS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


How much every real lover of humanity must 
glory in the increasing charities of England! Who 
can doubt but that new sympathies add to our ha 
piness, and our e hearts beat more freely 
and “healthfully as our feelings of benevolence 
multiply. The dinner in aid of the ‘“‘ Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution,” to which we drew -at- 
tention last month, was productive of the most 
satisfactory results, and we hope all things for the 
future when we revert to the past. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more cheering than the prospects of 
this much needed society, and we congratulate its 
liberal supporters on the oe views th 
have taken of the subject : while we fully agree wi 
Lord Ashley (the chairman) in the opinion he so 
ably expressed, that it was a disgrace to those who 
employed the mental powers and extensive ac- 
Lo came sag of ladies in the education of their 
children, that they should permit them to require 
the protection of a public society; this is most 
true, and it is matter of astonishment, when we 
reflect that the future of land is in the power 
of those to whom the education of our chil is 
entrusted. In Russia, the governess is held in 
such respect that she is led forth as an honoured 
guest, taking precedence of the pupil whose edu- 
cation she has completed. In England, it would 
be difficult to ascertain her position—charged with 
the sole care of the “precious jewels” of an il- 
lustrious house; considered competent to cul- 
tivate their minds—to form their manners—to en- 
e their views, that they may keep their position, 
and become all that is desired in Englis entle- 
women-—the person who does all this, if itted 
into society at all, is thrust, unintroduced, into a 
corner, and expected to retire when the er 
children are sent to bed —slighted by the ser- 
vants—who consider her a servant—and looked 
upon as a person to be dismissed as soon as done 
th by the mistress! For one governess who re- 
receives a pension for past services—services that 
can never be repaid—there are, protected and 
prosperous, a h ladies’ maids,—it is not at 
all uncommon to meet with pensioned servants ; 
but a pensioned governess is a rara avis; we find 
them in hospitals and workhouses, when they are 
overtaken by ill health, or faded into old age 
The better they are treated, the more likely are 
well-bred, well-born gentlewomen to enter upon 
the great business of tuition; but until they have 
an established position in a family, where their 
accomplishments and information penees their 
presence necessary, LADIES, no matter how poor, 
will shrink from the task, and our children be 
— to the care of those who, however 
sound their accomplishments, often cannot, from 
Serene sat eae ferecciren neve a pee 
e know: e, 0 e youth of the gentry 
and the aristocracy of the , in the manner 
and habits befit their station. It is not, we 
think, one we ‘ar to say that the governess 
should en from the class in which are placed 
the parents of the children she is employed 
tc educate. Parents are uently more am- 
bitious than wise in their ; fonder of 
— for happiness above, than on, a level 
with themselves ; this, especially, in Eng 
t mistake, for the comforts and consequent 
ppiness of every class is so saturated with what 
we may term ctability, that each has ample 
means within itself to be whatever a heartfelt u 
looking ought to desire; and it would tend grea 
to oot e balance, which so often goes " 
if ren found persons of their own g 
younger Granchee af the aristocracy, there are but 
r branches e aristocracy, re are but 
too many who would be glad to teach, and are fully 
capable of , but dare not, because of the 
loss of caste. caste for what? ,We are 
sure our readers can suggest the answer, We 
have not space, however we may have inclination, 
to enter more into this subject. We can only 
recommend this Institution, out-branching as itis, 
to provide a home for unem governesses, 
as well as pensions for them in old age; a house, 
where a registry is kept, and the social position of 
each governess’s is marked opposite her 
name, and, perhaps, even an establishment to edu- 


FLAXMAN’S SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 


ACCORDING to an announcement we made last 
month, this number is accompanied by four frag- 
ments, selected from different compartments of 
this t work, which have been engraved ex- 
Pp y for . gh gol, 7 oem, the 
engraver 0 Shield—by the yptograph 
process—the same whereby the whole {are ory 
thus the admirable style of the work in 
the only method of engraving which could do jus- 
tice to the relief of the figures. This engraving 
of the shield has been for years anxiously 
looked for, and now that it makes its appear- 
ance, it is devoutly to be wished that it ma 
be hailed in a spirit worthy of the great wor 
of the only man who has ever equalled the 
Greek in their own art—who has lived too soon or 
too late—for had he lived about four centuries and 
a-half before our era, the Athenian Flaxman (for 
such he was in heart) had been the friend of the 
Olympian Pericles and the car-borne wonder of 
many a triumph of the arts of peace. We are 
not yet like the people of Elis who honoured 
not only for his works, but the pos- 
terity of Phidias —he is unknown among us, 
for his works are shut up in books, which those 
who have the power of promoting the most 
refined poetry of the art have far too seldom 
the taste to lookinto, We have, from time to time 
alluded to the gr of the be spiptg | of 
* Flaxman’s Shield o Achilles,’”’ which is in itself 
a school of classic art, and which is now given to 
the world in the most exquisite and perfect form 
in which it could appear. In order to a clear 
description of the work, the plates are accom- 
panted, by a wood engraving, sho the ar- 
rangement of the compartments — the plates 
are seven in number, and they are engraved 
of a size corresponding with that of the Shield; 
the figures are therefore the same size as in 
the original; these plates represent six com- 
ts, and the centre or boss of the Shield, 
e boss is No. 1; in the centre of which is the 
chariot of the Sun, drawn by four horses, and 
— by Phebus himself—a nt com 


on—en all the celestial signs t 
crown Olympus—the Pleiades, the Hyades, the 
great Orion, and the Bear. The second plate re- 
presents the marriage ; and from this 
one of our fragments is taken, showing the bride 
and bridegroom, a tumbler, and other figures. 

The and elegance of these figures are be- 
ond all praise ; the remainder of the compartment 
apa by thedancers and musicians preceding 
and fo the bride and bridegroom. The 
third plate is “‘ The Judgment”—from which also 
a section is presen’ gi the heads of the 
Judges—before whom is ex the man who has 
been slain, ren ight whose — a a 
figure is ce, wi murderer is 
erage eritithis ya in an attempt to esca 
e subject of the fourth com t, is “ The 
Battle”—in the purest feeling of Greek art. In the 
centre appear and Pallas, around whom are 


the contending parties. 

The peat srommeing, the — of the 
descri strewed with dead and dying, and 
every t in the text is most faithfully repre- 
sented in the composition figures, 
with exquisite taste and feeling. The fifth com- 
partment represents the and 
Seat cess end on too ahh on Gone Aquos 
their oxen; on the are seen 

> which forms 


reaping—a passage of the compartment 
another of our ved ts. 
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LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE. 


LETTER IV. 
To—— ——, Esquire, Denbighshire. 
An Srr,—Your last communication is 

so that Ihave not yet tired you on the subject 
which formed the theme of mine that p it, 
or, at least, that though you may have been some- 
what tired, you still want more of the same 

ure. 

“Twill most willingly, therefore, adduce for you 
some practical instances, in which the principles 
touched upon in that letter may be e to sub- 
serve to the beauties of colour; to the aggrandize- 
ment or extension of the luminous in Ler 2 
and to establishing a distinction between light 
and shade quite separate from, and in addition > 
the actual lightness and darkness of the illumin 
and shadowed sides of objects, and the light and 
dark portions or divisions of any mapas od or 
other composition. You will say, if he do he 
is a clever fellow; but no: I will merely first point 
out in as clear a manner as may be how Nature 
does it by dint of absolute force of light; and how 
this may be imitated so as to realize a sensation— 
by means of an inferior amount of material— 
similar to the one raised by Nature herself. 

It will be useful at starting to charge the me- 
| mory with this fact: that light objects are capable 
of radiating and reflecting more than those which 
are darker, and that beyond middle tint it is con- 
sidered generally that no radiation or reflection of 
light takes place. Thus, illumined white both ra- 
diates and reflects more light than yellow; yellow 
more than red; red more than blue, and blue more 
than black; if blue and black may, even when 
lighted, be considered to radiate or reflect at all. 

The sun, then, when involved in mist or other 
deteriorating media sufficiently dense to become 
red, does not reflect sufficient light to throw sha- 
dows, though tolerably distinct shadows may be 
said to be indicated when it shall have descended 
no further than orange, At the point of yellow 
the light and shade is still, in some measure, 
undefined and weak, with suffused edges ; and it 
is only when perfectly unobscured and white that 
those thin, crisp, and sharply-defined shadows 
occur, the imitation of which eludes the most per- 
fect material and the most dexterous execution, 

The sun’s ceasing to throw, or rather to leave, 
shadows at the point of red, is one of those truths 
| in nature, the violation of which has been consi- 
| dered not only just admissible, but as ne 
| to raising an idea of a general truth in Art. It 
would, perhaps, take up too much time and space 
now to thoroughly inquire into the policy or ne- 
cessity of this violation. But it may be said to 
furnish a good instance in which the extension or 
exaggeration of a phenomenon in nature has been, 
and must needs be, practised, to insist upon an 
impression of the luminous in nature, the neglect 
of which must necessarily leave a blank for the 
mind to rie while it may have had a fiction in 
the form of a truth to regale on. 

There have been, therefore, very few pain 
executed ———- red sunsets, but in whic 
the light and shadow have been condycted upon 
that scale at which they occur when the luminary 
goes down orange; and some very fine instances 
may be selected in which the light and shadow 
and reflection, with radiation incident to a yellow 
sunset, have been judiciously made to iter 
their effulgence to the red one. 

What has been stated in this letter, coupled 
with that which has been attempted to be explained 
in the last, will, by this time, I think, have con- 
vinced you that the Pittemenen of light cannot 
be literally copied y any material pigments, 
varying between the two extreme states of white 
and black, and not including those two extreme 
points : for the lightest yellow—the highest culmi- 
hating point of colour—is one remove towards 
oa k; and the darkest blue is one remove towards 
ight. The highest light, therefore, and the 
darkest shade, in a picture of colour and conse- 
*equent tone, cannot include in them the extreme 
local force of white and black. An engraving 
Ped be made to avail itself of those extreme 
orees; but a coloured work, and particularly a work 
in which the light is coloured, cannot. 

Now, this leaves the question in this state: not 
vuether some sacrifices must be made of the 

teral and strict gradation of light and colour; 


esc 











ples ary Re may or inag: nes bs 2oneeet 
exaggerate those appearances which on 
= of nature, and which may be strictly 

phenomena: BUT WHETHER SUNLIGHT, IN 
BITHER ONE OR MORE OF ITS INFINITELY 
VARIED STATES, MAY BE ALLOWED TO COME 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THOSE IMITATIONS CON- 
STITUTING THE LEGITIMATE PROVINCE OF LAND- 
SCAPE ART. 

Once allow that it does—that is, that the imi- 
tation of sunlight does come within the a 
province of Landscape Art, and the of 
the inferior to the superior of those appearances 
which do not to those which do constitute light— 
and the extension or exaggeration of all the pheno- 
mena which are the result of s ht itself— 
become not a matter of question, of choice, of 
policy, but of pure and unqualified necessity. 

A mutual friend of ours, and one of no mean au- 
thority in the Fine Arts, was in the habit of sa 
that “‘ Art itself was a grand lie!! That it co 
only be called an egregious one when it became 
too apparent, or was badly done.”” He was right; 
and it will be found that no picture ever produ 
possesses an appearance of sunniness to any con- 
siderable extent; but in consequence of a viola- 
tion of many of those local and superficial 
truths which are es | fathomed by the superficial, 
by the too cool, and by the too timid: the copier 
indeed, in contradistinction to the imitator or 
translator of nature. And now for an instance in 
which this system of extension may be lied. 
It were, perhaps, better to give one in which it 
has been applied, and that successfully; by which 
I might escape the unpleasant position of him 
who is constantly measuring himself by his own 
works, and what he says by that which he does; 
but that the particular instances are difficult to 
recollect, notwithstanding the works of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Cuyp, and occasionally Claude, are 
—— with them. 

I will, therefore, get you—on one of those 
changeable days of which you have so many in 
Denbighshire—to set yourself down before one of 
those mortarless walls with which the whole 
county bristles, and if it shall have got well 
covered with the light grey lichen, so much the 
better for the effects you will have to wait for, and 
which, if well noted down both in your memory 
and book, I pom og will a repay you for any 
attention and study you may devote to so humble 
an object, as the principles to be derived from it 
will be equally applicable to other objects, let 
— retensions Faye ad i ~e “ POs 

suppose, at first, that the grey, 

no sunlight, at least none near the wall under 
perusal. You will find that the interstices sepa- 
rating the different masses of stone are of a nearly 
uniform depth of shade, the larger ones—inter- 
stices — being merely a little darker than the 
smaller, and the map-like forms of the lichens 
beautifully and distinctly defined. 

A partial dissipation of the mist will admit what 
may be called half sunshine ; and with it a very 
ame change will spread itself over your 


Its summit, and the upper edges of its stones 
will be gently illumined; the fin ok hag without 
being really so, will appear to be darker; the drier 
lichens will in some measure lose their distinct- 
ness of form, and become opaque and less varied 
in colour; and the moist and wet ones sparkling 
with the actual colour and brilliancy of the yet 

y obscured sun; while gently defined and 
rather ed shadows will be left on the 
lower stones from the under edges of the 
ones. Reflections, also, will now be thrown 
the lighted on to the shadowed parts. One more cir- 
cumstance still remains for your to note—the radi- 
ation from the lighted ns of the wall. This will 
now, even in partially illumined state, be suf- 
ficient to completely traverse the narrower lines 
of shadow between the stones and the small per- 
forations in the stones themselves, and will leave 
them sensibly lighter than the broader shadows 
and perfora , over which the radiation —in 
this weak state of the sunlight—is not yet strong 


enough to reach. 

There are yet some things, only achieved by 
full and intense s ht, which are not here: the 
colouring of the wed interstices, and the 

t total extinction of the varieties of colour, 
texture, and superficial form; but as it is, 
has been effected a very great change on the 
local character of the object under review. 


vig 





» When 
ection, ranks not very high, as ix, it regts none 
pees higher functions of : it ts but 
the inert portion of neAure, and in value 
much about the sate as would a motionless corpse 
with a living being—a lump of modeller’s clay, in 
the shape of a man, compared to the man himself, 
in ion of all the powers of an intense vita- 
iy, Fane and movement. 
little has local character, as an end, to do 
with accomplished Art, that those minute and 
closely-copied transcripts from natural objects, 
Gone for ond by the otudent in natural do 
not even the name of works of Art, 
though to some extent they are so: but each ob- 
ject, if not content with it, has the name of “ A 
igure” merely; and when a leaf, a plant, or an 
animal, has been so well copied as to near! ve 
O ors is merely — Ae have Yoong a 
or the purposes o en oe, 0 
objects are of infinitely more use than iran 
made works of Art. ey are minutely copied— 
not translated—in a gentle and colourless :a 
light in which the artist or the artisan is able to 
give literally the whole that Nature can do in the 
| of external appearances. 
our wall was at first under this same character 
of light, and may have been as minutely and truly 
rendered as the thing itself; and circumstances of 


itself, and not a ‘ 2 

In this state, it of course would not assume the 
value of, or be taken for, a work of Art; its prin- 
cipal use would 


before such a Hy. it would be looking at the 


Ww. would cut up your carvas into some hundred 
pasado , each answering the. purpose of a 
Rgured en. 

p to this point of t, the forces of nature 
and the forces of the are the same: mea- 
sured with each other shade up to rm 


would begin and terminate at the tad ond 
points, 


of sunligh —— the 
covial, howsneet diftcultice increase in 


and day! 
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to sean and appreciate, so as to continue intel- 
t requires, some considerable cool de- 
termination, and a 
voluntarily throw aside that full flood of ur- 
able sensation flowing from sunlight, and d 
into that scrutiny so utely necessary — 
fo unrave modes by which it may be obtained. — 
To our wall, then, again, and keep in uiind the 
cold and literal characteristics of its first appear- — 
ance under shade. The interstices, except the 
larger onvs, have become absorbed and suffused 
the general epee oh Ne radiation and re- 
together have rendered them so slight in — 
that an effort is to em a 
te place, so much so that to draw them as | 
matters of form in their ~ ey by: = 
pendently of the 88 operation, | 
entail the necessity of correction in a state of shade. | 
The larger holes and broad shadows are now the 
parts completely over which radiation has not 
able to spread. And the lighter parts have | 
themselves into one blaze of splen- | 
whieh the formerly well defined lichens, — 
perforations, and distinction of colours, are 
—— and a ve \ 
ings contin r some time— 
by om sunshine—sufficiently 
of the earth, to raise from it con- | 
of vapour, which, though being hu- 
or not much, colour, communicate 
on to the whole mass, and thus 
undefining the details. From 
nee quantity of dry and 
in the atmosphere, much 
the earth than higher up; this 
communicates coloar to the 
through it, commencing with 
w, and maximizing in the denser 
at red. 
the bottom of it would be slightly 
the lighted and semi-opaque 
deteriorating matter, the shadows 
would be materially lighter at 


obtaining before hills of an 
ts one of the most extensive oma 


material (depth). And, being one 
of uivocal and best understood signs of 

, is —— useful with palpable 
light and shade, and should, I think, be rather 
underdone, whenever the lumi- 
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as a winter's evening, which 
ve yellow or red sunset. 

of fire and heat must be at the 
And a red-sunned winter evenin 

the walls of a picture gallery will 

y other sensations than those which 

ed ungenial when unaccompanied 

urroundin 


g cold. 
wall, therefore, have been of a warm 
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“food of pleasur. | 


yellow sandstone, the amount of sun- | 


| the weak, but adding a still further 


| ordinary one—in whic 


Coming into operation | 


| and roof-windows were effected by lines 


going out of Nature for aid—where, certainly, it is 
not to be found—but merely borrowing from the 
higher instances in one class of effects, to secure 
the impressions (to be worked by inferior means) 
demanded by the eye in any of the lower instances ; 
and which, thoug perfectly satisfactory in Na- 
ture—the proprieties of which are seldom chal- 
lenged-—could not be considered as satisfactorily 
translated under the most rigid attempt at copying. 
After the necessity of this system has been felt, 
and the consequent impression amply proved in 
ractice, that it has been carried to too great 
engths, and been made to violate that sense of 
the proper which is one of the most constant and 
unfailing concomitants of the highest genius, is 
too true; but the uses of any system cannot 
fairly measured by its abuses, nor by its failures 
in improper and imbecile hands ; and Sir Joshua 


| Reynolds, in advocating that part of Art which 


may be characterized as rules and principles, has 
described it as an armour, encumberi only to 

efficiency to 
the strong. 

I will now, as nearly as my memory will serve 
me in doing so, give you an instance—an extra- 
this extension of pheno- 
mena has been applied to the realization of the 
appearances of sun-light. 

n order to be fully understood, I must take 
from a picture of very extraordinary power and 
pretension, and through which the same prin- 
ciple was extensively and dazzlingly diffused, one 
part mF This part, then, consisted of a large 
mass of buildings, with red-tiled roofs, dormer 
windows, chimneys, &c. The fronts were of a 
brilliant light yellow sandstone, with dressings of 
white marble, and white pilasters; greyish road- 
ways, and backed by the brilliant pearly-coloured 
smoke reek of a large city. 

The painting of this was effected in the follow- 
ing manner. The whole mass— excepting the 
background—was laid in with perfectly pure and 
brilliant white. The whole of the dra , details, 
light and shade, &c., of the red roofing, ¢ “ys 

an 
hatehings of a brilliant red. This certainly gave 
to the roofs the appearance of tiling one to 
the chimneys that of brickwork under high illu- 
mination. 

The same process carried on over the fronts, by 
means of a modified series of rather brilliant 
yellows, communicated to them sufficient colour 
to realize the conviction that such fronts were 
composed of some yellow stone, notwithstanding 


_ the details only possessed really the colour. 


| 


The pilasters and stone s having, up 
te this point, received no more attention than was 
neces to secure their outlines, returned a 
brilliant white: they were left in what then ap- 
peared a rather crude state as regards colour, 
which by this time has, by a few years’ age, re- 
ceived sufficient warmth to 0: it with the 
surrounding blaze of pure and lustrous colour. 
Another circumstance in this unsub- 
stantial and licentious of painting—for it 
was at the time considered such—fully indicated 


| to the initiated the degree of attention which the 


painter had atin 4 = to those phenomena 
e 


_ of nature ees the copyi ocess 
_ and recommended, and only Admitted as eitimate 


Art, by those whose sole ery is, “‘ Put your palette 
on r thumb, and go to Nature,” and whose 
wi exertions in Art may be very well termed 


| laborious idleness. The circumstance I allude to 


| were hardly pe 


necessary brilliancy to the principal li 
| ne instances one isda mart effected 
| colder than umber, and citrines close 


was the radiation from the superior light of the 
pilasters over the near s details, which 
reeptible—except at some distance 
—as they approached the pilasters themselves. 
There were again some masses of what the eye 
at once felt to be » near, and to give the 
ht; but in 
a colour 
ve on 
this colour: the glow of the principal ‘Toles 
being quite equal to returning to the eye trans- 
arent tints of umber as ; and the subor- 
ination of inferior to superior parts rendering it 
n 


also nee ¥ 

I do not mean by the intr i 
“iget wo even infer the e in og meena « 
extent of exaggeration upon all occasions. It ma 
| be described as a sharp, very effective, and conse- 
quently dangerous, instrument, and only useful 
_ it extreme cases. But I most readily acknow- 
ledge my honest conviction that exigencies in 





complicated and impressive Art may frequen 
occur, in which the | for the ae 
an equal amount of license may be determined on 
by some mode of measuring the comparative value 
in Fine Art, BRICKS AND MORTAR 
“These and other subj ay be intro. 
many T subjects may be 

duced, and amongst them some ae a interest. 
ing ones than stone walls and red-tiled houses; 
but your own he apogee will enable you to 
the same principle to other cases. An aaah 
which, I feel that I am drawing towards that point 
at which it becomes n to draw the line 
between a letter which may be too short to be ex. 
ae. 8 long to be read; and I feel this 
atter point to be a matter of some importance, as 
there = ng ae my — -table, cn- 
READ, ong, ve: ter which I recei 
when last with San & . = 
I am, dear Sir, 

Yours truly tise’, 


P 
London, May 6, 1840, ee: 


ant cane 
PICTURE SALES. 


Dvurine the year 1845 the nuniber of pictures 
imported into the United Kingdom, according to 
the return of the Customs, amounted to 14,90]! 
Of this immense number there eould have been 
but very few truly fine pictures, no collection of 
the slightest ommnene having appeared. A 
small B pone may have been purchased abroad 
by re 
mass, 


connoisseurs for their private possession, 
ome modern pictures formed part of the 

as there is a gro desire to acquire the works 
of the modern Dutch and Flemish school; and a 
tolerable sale for those that have the two qualifiea- 
tions of laboured detail and moderate price. The 
finer works of the existing i i 
in their own countries 
can command here. O 
have been two sales d 
Phillips’s in Bond-s 


the month: one at 
and the other at Foster's 
in Pall-mall, The s ms were of very mid- 
dling quality ; but still they are of a more whole- 
some character than the generality of picture sales 


“7. ‘ 

Phillie’s: ie tolione to have been importa By 
at Phillips’s, we believe to have 
the same dealer whose annual — 
been attributed for years past to counts and 
as well as Polish ladies. We therefore congratu- 
late him—and take some little merit to ourselves 
—that these ridiculous and barefaced designations, 
unfounded in fact, are laid aside, and that his 
sales are now advertised simply as “ collections, 
without the abuse of forged adjuncts. 

After this pe et us consider the enor- 
mous number of pictures not accounted for, their 
pretensions, and their 
greater portion of the 14,901 must 
inferior or worthless trash—copies or the 
the ancient schools. The € am 
of so large a number comes li 
wind wy i 


takes that amount seems aoe yous L 
works are far beyond the in artistic 
skill. If we calculate that 14,000 of the last years 
importation have taken out of the pockets of 
public the sums of nF ape it an 
amount almost frightful to contemp 

ei 
wi 


a single picture having 
chaser, 4 

As another 
honourable inten 
son, auctioneer, of 


of a men 
we observe 


the Old Jewry, emplo 
sell Mr, Webb's collection 
b &e., in J 


ronzes announces 
he does not permit any item n 


longing to tho late prugpiowe, te, ht 
into the sale. We ve no doubt the 
others who have 


example will compel 
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scrupulous to change their tactics and imitate so 
pure a proceeding. Here, too, we may take some 
it to ourselves. 
we Mesars. Christie's, on May 2, shone soaes 
were offered for sale; which were formerly in the 
collection of the Duchess de Berri: —‘A F 
Seene, with Accessories by candlelight, 
ken, very small size, g8.; ‘Landscape and 
Tower,’ J. Ruysdael, a and ‘ Breese at 
Sea,’ Backhuysen, 300 gs, ¢ do not know if they 
were actually sold, as no names of purchasers were 
announced, according to custom, All we could 
hear was, when the — Png - ae — for 
the name of the buyer o st lot, a eae 
“T’ll tell you presently ;” and to the seco and 
third he eried, ‘‘ Ditto.” 

A sale of some importance has an yor mein 
Phillips’s, being the cabinet of M. Duval, of Geneva. 
It comprised 120 pictures, mostly of small dimen- 
sions, and y true specimens of the various 
names to which they were attributed, but generall 
very secondary examples of each master’s skill, 
The prices some of these smal! pictures obtained 
is a new proof of the increasing value of really 
true and fine works whenever they are attainable. 
We subjoin the amounts at which those were 


bought whieh the greatest attractions of 
rarity and q ity :—Karel du Jardin—' Landscape 
and Cattle, £ ; Karel du Jardin—‘ Landscape 
with a § , £1150; Karel du Jardin— 


‘ Small Cireular,’ £283. 10s.; Denner—‘ Head of an 
Old Man,’ £490; Denner—‘ Head of an Old Wo- 
man,’ £582. 15s; J. Ruysdael—‘ Landscape,’ £630; 
Greuze— L’I e,’ £399; A. Ostade—‘ Exterior 
of a Cabaret,’ ; F. Mieris— Portraits of Him- 
self, Wife, and Son,’ £945; Rembrandt—‘ Resur- 
rection of Lazarus,’ £1165; Vanderheyden— 
‘ Westerkeerk at Amsterdam,’ es by A. Vande- 
velde, £1018. 16s.; A. Vandeve ‘ Cattle 
Ruins,’ £997. 10s,; A. Cuyp— Cattle,’ £1260, 
These were the highest prices of the principal pic- 
tures ; the others, of lesser consequence, a 
pom y sums; the sale altogether to 
It is equally gratify ing to record the prices 
obtained for a small collection of English pictures, 
in a sale at Messrs, Christie’s, on the 16th of May: 
Lot 22. ‘Small Cattle Picture,’ T; S$, Cooper, 
50gs.; 23. ‘Small Cattle Picture,’ T. 8. Cooper, 
50gs.; 26, ‘Ruins of Pompeii,’ Hotland, 34gs. ; 
26. ‘Cattle,’ T. 8. Cooper, 77gs. ;.27. ‘ Plymouth,’ 
Condy, 34gs.; 28, ‘ ate,’ G: C bers, 
83gs.; 29, ‘The Nativity,’ J. P. Davis, 30gs. ; 
> oa {large ttt ty & fs sen 110gs. ; 
- ‘Cattle’ (large upright), T. S. Coo ; 
32. * View in Devonshive,’ J. P. ey nee 
‘ Swansea,’ G. Chambers, 80gs:; 34. ‘ Waterfall,’ 
T. Creswick, .; 86, Cattle’ (scene in the High- 
lands), T. 8. Cooper, 1 .; 36. *M r 
J. P. Davis, I1gs.; 37. * Windsor,’ J. B. Pyne, 
120gs.; 38. ‘Mount St. Michael,’ G. . 
160gs.; 39. ‘Large Woody Scene, with numerous 
Cattle,’ T. S. Cooper, s.; 40. ‘The Border 
Raid,’ T. 8. Coo r, 200gs. : 
dal, in lange Landseape,” 3 .5 
42. “Large dscape’ (Dedham), J. le, 
340gs.; 43. ‘Italian Church Interior,’ Sir A. Call- 
cott, Sigs. ; 44. ‘ Bay of Spezzia,’ Sir A. Callcott, 
Wigs. ; 46, ‘Grand English Landscape,’ an earl, 
cture, Sir A, Callcott, B0gs. 46. “ Launce 
is Dog,’ Sir A. ree gs.; 47. ‘ Milton and 
: ‘ A. Calleott, 21lgs.; 48. 
Seashore’ (sketch), Sir A. Calleott, 13)gs. 
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§t2,—Being under the impression that the Fine Arts 


sustain much fro 
q ad a Sag ea 3: paerey, 
Mpagh the with their trash, it me 
last year you expored one of the tribe, in 


the person of a Mr. Morris; and I wish 
attention to another, located, I belioee as Shetelay wees 
\iieks are no lees apparent; he is now tra with his 
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VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 
No. XII. ° 


THE COLLECTION OF JOHN WALTER, Esa. 
Of Bearwood, Berks. 


Iw the county of Berks, about two miles from 
and seven from there is 


pg ae ecg Dem diigy oT ye forms 


what was formerly a portion of Windsor Great 
ores. It ia popmuanes £8 bane reeeived its dis- 
ve appellation from having been, at one 
rtion of the possessions of a family 
¢, or Bere, now dwindled down to a 
very humble condition, and living at some distance 
from the spot which still recognines their — 
men. These forest-wilds have planted 
a few past » ornamental Fy -~ laid out, 
and a mansion has been erected. Here now, in 
unostentatious but elegant retirement, resides a 
gentleman whose influence in the world may be 
envied by sovereigns, and whose opinions sway the 
destiny of mailed by the most extended and 
werful engine of civilization that has ever ex- 
Fsted. The “ mighty Monarch of the Press,” in 
his country abode, becomes the beay idéal of an 
English squire—actively occupied with no other 
a tp than to exercise the most = 
= active gee ma = his ad vicinity. e 
rovement o , by planti Myer 
and farming, affords caoupeliath vo agricul- 
tural labourers of the distriet; and this employ- 


riod, a 
n 


by halves: while providing for the temporal neces- 

ties of humanity in the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, the first great duty of our existence—the 
worship of God—has not been omitted. For this 
holiest of purposes Mr. Walter has, within the last 

ear ted and endowed, at his own expense, a 
Coden church, situated a short distance from 
the i laced on a considerable elevation, 


; the floor is 
paved with encaustic tiles, having devices of armo- 
rial bearings, among which those of our beloved 
Sovereign are most conspicuous; the roof inside 
shows its timber construction ; and the chureh is, 
besides, adorned with handsome painted glass 
windows. The lover of ecclesiology will here find 
his views carried out by an enlightened mind and 
a liberal hand. 

These remarks will not be considered foreign to 
the purpose of our “ Visit;”’ it eannot fail to pro- 


CaNnaLeTti1. *The Doge’s Palace.’ 
Movcueron. ‘ Landscape,’ a very fine 
example, with figures by A. Vandevelde, from the 


ERCHEM. ‘ Landscape and Figures.” This 
sa a coche ween, enh: enetip epee 
eon tn trout, whicls passes undan'e ; 
dl Se eet ends tet ones bales 


ate a ar tia a 
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rocks and : @ mountainous country 





left... It is. to too 

ks seer. tine 

“ie Nan,"Thve half-length Figures (ooking 
a 


a feiy and 
a lady gentleman and other 
of ie Lal Sater ast pero 


J. Weentx. ‘A Seaport, with an Edifice of 
Roman 


, 
CaNALETTI. ‘ View of the Rialto,’ 


BrRexeLenkamr, 1654. ‘An Interior—a Ser- 
vant is showing some Slices of Fish to a Lady.’ 
An exquisite picture that would grace a higher 
name. 
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MIDDLE ROOM. 


Van Vurer. ‘Interior - ee montane 
Feno. ‘Landscapes and Figures. 
fine specimens, formerly possessed by Lord Gwy- 
dir 


Aur pe Vors. ‘Head A a Man.’ A small 
from the Choiseul ection. 
= . *Head of a Man.’ Also a small 


picture. a glass, in 
which is a lemon partly peeled and hanging over 
its edge. Of the most careful finish. ; 

Stn Ti Lawnewoe. ‘Portrait of a Gentleman. 

W. Miputs. ‘The Apothecary.’ This picture 
is one of those magical performances of the Dutch 
school which create the despair of living painters. 
A woman is ying the apoth for a bottle of | 
medicine. The story is arran as seen at a 
window, under the sill of which is a sculptured 
bas-relief. In the way ee the shelves of an 
apothecary’s shop are filled with the bottles and 
jars of his profession. The extreme finish of a 

lentiful string of a nage hung by the win- 

w side, and of the bottles and metal basket on 
the sill, is wonderful. A fracture in the stone 
of the sill, extending into the sculptured bas- 
relief, is perfectly illusive ; and, if a careful exa- 
mination is of the stonework forming the 
window casing, the channelling of the chisel in 
squaring the stones is discoverable over the entire 
surface. The colouring is of the delicate and 
somewhat monotonous tone which distinguishes 
this painter's works from those of his father, F. 
Mieris. From the Cremer Collection. 

Aveeut Durer. ‘Head of a Bearded Man in 
middie age, holding a flower in his hand,’ said to 
be a portrait of himself, formerly possessed by 
Sir T. Lawrence. 

Sasso Fennato. ‘ Virgin and Child.’ A grace- 
fal composition. 

Gonzates Coaues and Artois. ‘A Pic-nic 
Party,’ evidently family portraits. A lady and 
gen eman, with their children, preparing to per- 

orm music; a lady holding a music-book, and 
the other juvenile persons with a viol de gamba, 
flute, violin, and guitar. One of the most choice 
works of the master, with the scene ‘“‘ champétre” 
painted by Artois with unusual care and delicacy. 

Sreenwrcx. ‘ View of a Palace.’ Minutely 
elaborate, and in high preservation. 

Avpano. ‘Christ and Mary at the Sepulchre.’ 
From the Orleans Collection. A small oval pic- 
ture, perhaps not more than ten inches by eight 
but of great consequence. With a finish an 
brilliancy having great analogy to the execution 
of Vanderwerf, this little gem unites the peculiar 
graces of Albano and the elevation of conception 
which distinguishes the Italian school. It was 
any in 1798 by Mr. Maitland from the Or- 

eans Gallery for 150 guineas. Its present pecu- 
nlary value may be —_—< at. 

D. Textens. ‘Two half-length Figures of 
Boors, one holding a pitcher.’ A smal picture 
of great excellence. 

. Mreets. ‘Portrait of Himself.’ This small 
picture, scarcely seven inches high by five inches 
wide, has always been consid one of his most 
perfect works. He represents himself leanin 
on a stone balustrade, on which he has pain 
his name and the inscription, “ Atat 32, 1667.” 
He is dressed in a black cap, with a pale-coloured 
cloak, holding a palette: an easel in the back- 
ground. [tis particularly praised by Descamps, 
when it was in the Collection Van Sli elandt, 
and it has since adorned those of } wy poe 
Menares, and M. Goll, of Amsterdam. 

Terpurs. ‘A Composition of three half-length 

A lady is pouring a glass of liquor 
from a tankard. An excellent specimen of the 
master. 

Hoswema. ‘The Mill.’ One of the capital and 
most important works of this unrival painter 
of forest scenery. It is a composition full of sub- 
ject, ce mip hehe : the site is woody, 
and some magnificent prone of trees are on the 
right side of the picture. The water is artistically 
conducted down to the bottom, where a woman is 
leading a cow to drink. It is an engraved pic- 





ture, and was formerly in the j 
eteken yin possession of Lady 


THE ART-UNION. 
V. Hews. 


‘The Schoolmaster.’ A small ca- 
binet ‘ 


L. Cranacn. ‘Portraits of a Lady and Gen- 
tleman in Antique Attire,’ attributed to this early 
master. ‘ 

Ocurervetp. ‘AnInterior.’ A gentleman is 
represented asleep, a female is tickling his nose, 
and a man blowing into his ear through a horn. 
Treated with the humour of Jan Steen by « more 
elaborate pencil. The background hasa staircase 
with effects of light eS De H . 

Maas. ‘ Portrait of a y in Black.’ From 
the collection of Lord Radstock. 


IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


Piatzer. ‘Samson and the Philistines’ and 
‘The Companion.’ These are two very remark- 
able pictures. They are composed of an abun- 
dance of figures in active movement, of brilliant 
colours and elaborate finish. ‘ 

Mopern Venetian. ‘Figures Reading a 
Letter.’ 

J. Ostape. ‘ Large Landscape, with many Fi- 
gures.’ From the collection of Lord Gwydir. _ 

Mienon. ‘Fruit Piece.’ An excellent speci- 
men. 

Zora. 
rous Domestic Utensils.’ 
collection. 

(Unsere) ‘Gustavus Adolphus on Horse- 
back, with Allegorical Figures.’ 


We have the gratification to state that we shall 
continue our series of “ Visits to Private Galle- 
ries ;”” and, probably, in our next describe the 
Gallery of the Marquis of Westminster. 

The extensive Collection of Lord Northwick, 
and the Gallery of Sir Robert Peel, Bart., at 
Drayton Manor, are in preparation for ensuing 
numbers of our journal. 


‘ An Interior, with Figures and nume- 
From Lord Radstock’s 


cP 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

Tue general meeting of Subscribers took place in 
Drury-lane Theatre, on the 29th of April. It was 
densely crowded—boxes, pit, and gallery being 
completely filled; while upon the stage were the 
Committee and other persons more directly inte- 
rested in the proceedings of the day. The chair 
was occupied by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge ; and the speakers were—Lord Mont- 
eagle, Thomas Wyse, Esq., M.P., Sir James Lush- 
ington, Mr. Sergeant Thompson, Mr. Hurlstone, 
and Mr. B. B. Cabbell. The speeches were, how- 
ever, brief—all but that of Lord Monteagle, who 
addressed the meeting at some length, and with 
considerable point and eloquence. His lordshi 
alluded to the vast advantages that were diff 
by Art-Unions, not only amongst artists and their 
families, but also throughout the entire range of 
society. He trusted that—for the sake of a far e 
body of meritorious persons, for the sake of the 
best interests of society generally— opposition 
would pass away, and Art-Unions be legally es- 
tablished on a permanent basis.—Mr. Wyse ex- 
plained the advantages which had resulted from 
the establishment of Art-Unions—the spread of 
taste, the increase of private patronage, and the 
advancement of Art; and assured the Society that 
no efforts should be wanting on his part to obtain 
a successful issue in the struggle now pending. 

The Report, which was cont by George Godwin, 
Esq., F.R.S., the Hon. Sec., is an excellent docu- 
ment; although sufficiently condensed, it was 
largely explanatory ; alluding to all the proceed- 
ings during the past year; giving full information 
concerning all matters which the subscribers de- 
sire to be acquainted with, and holding out 
very cheering prospects for the future—if no 
“untoward event” should occur to dry up the 
channels of one of the most useful and import- 
ant Institutions of modern times.* 





* We presume that this carefully condensed, ably 
written, and highly judicious Report was the produc- 
tion of George win, Eaq., F.R.8. and 8.A.—the ex- 
cellent and indefatigable Hon. Sec.; for, at a meeting of 
the Art-Union Committee, the foliowing resolution was 
passed :-— That this Committee express their most 
cordial thanks to Mr. Godwin for the v able report 
Teh for hahaa tag es ba a time when there was 

¢ necessity 8 upon the im t 
— of the preeeetion and ae their quuviction that 

e many excellent suggestions contained in it produced 
the most decisive effect upon the public mind.” 





As this article - necessarily extend to 
length (including, as it will do, a list of the 
tures sel ; and, i a report of 
debate in the House o Commons), we shall con- 
tent ourselves with gi a few extracts merely 
from “ the Report.” It alludes to the great 
increase of funds available for the pu of the 
Society ; from the first meeting in 837, when the 
amount subscribed was £489, to the year 1846, when 
it has reached no less a sum than £16,979. lls. 
being £1000 more than it was in the year 1846, 

port then enumerates the various 
ments entered into during the past year to meet 
the views of the subscribers ; refers to the several 


executing statues in marble ;’ those w have 


resulted in the distribution of prizes for cartoons, 

ems, &c. ; the publication of a lithographic print 
picture ; the 
8 ‘ Spirit of 


om Mr. E. M. Ward’s admirable 
engravings, in hand, from Maclise’ 
Chivalry,’ Frost’s ‘ Sabrina,’ &c.; the produc. 
tion of a statuette, in “ porcelain-statuary,” by 
Messrs. Copeland and Garrett, from the statue of 
Narcissus, by Gibson; the medal of a 
executing by Wyon, R.A.; and that, by W. 
Wilson, commemorative of Wren; adding 
ratifying fact that, “‘ with a view to promote 
the connexion between Manufactures and Art, 
the Committee propose to produce some work of 
acknowledged excellence cast iron;” and 
stating that which cannot fail to satisfy all par- 
ties, that the following gentlemen have been 
added to the Committee Bm Hi 
Colonel Fox, M.P.,. Thomas Wyse, 
and George Dodd, «»M.P. 
now amounts to £1946. 10s. ; 
The following is a statement of the receipts and 
disbursements :— 
16,127 guineas"received, £16,979 11 0 
Sum for purchase of Pictures, Sculpture, &c. £9,750 
Ditto for Bronzes 450 
Ditto for Medals 
Ditto tor Porcelain Statuettes 
Ditto for Lithegraphs 
8 
Sc., of J 


Ditto for Ou 


Total expended in works of Art 
Expenses :—Printing, Advertisements, &c. 2,1 


ephthah’sDaughter’ 2 


BEzeks 


The Report then 
present position of the 
perately and most judiciously, 
conclusively. 
“The Art-Union of London was established to oat 
a knowl and love of Art throughout all classes 
society, and affects the highest interests of the community 
as as the Arts and Manufactures of the kingdom. 
By placing s within the reach of 
~ a e with forms of bon 
latter must necessarily be benefited. The ret 
Art, however, is to develop the mind, to refine 
Associations its epbore we 
it is that they should be aided. 
but the means; the elevation 
operation of our Association is to advance 
improvement of public taste, and to advance 
by the improvement of Art.” ° ° ech i 
“To the fact that this Society has already m 
proved public taste, has artists, 
and brought them forward more y 
would have done, and y effected 
lake bears ample tes in his ev 
confidently assert that most of those 
leading artists of England, ten or fifteen 
will owe something to the Art-Union of 
class of history-painting it can hardly 
great improvement is visible in our Exh 
must be ascribed to this Association. Priva 
has increased, public enjoyments have been 
stead of injuring the , as was . 
Mr. Dominic proves that the reverse 
case; doctentey iets, printers, , frame-makemn. 
others, have all been benefited. And net 
logue of advantages resulting from the ssociation 
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advantages 
should bear a sufficient. proportion to the number of sub- 
seribers, to induce those to join who on other and 

grounds refuge todo so. The first inquiry is, how 
to obtain 4 number of subscribers in order that Art 
may be encouraged. he question is not simpty, how 
the subscriptions may be best , with a view to 


how may best be obtained and best ex- 
be vi The ual lacrosse of the number of large 
prizes is kept in view by the Committee. Still they can- 


it that none but high-priced works should be 
pelea, A small pers may display talent and give 
pleasure equally with a large one. A sketch or model 
which embodies an idea or shows taste is none the less 
valuable, in the proper sense of the word, because it may 
be obtained for a tw pounds, A reference to the bio- 
graphy of artiste will show how important to their pro- 
gress were the smal] sums they received for their earlier 
works, and that, but for this encouragement, greater 
things, which afterwards did honour to their country, 
must have remained unattempted.” 


The rt was heard with great attention 
throughout, and at its conclusion the audience tes- 
tified their approval of it by general and cordial 


applause. worl . 
Prizes were thus distributed; they consisted 
of works of Art of the total value of £9,750, ¢, e,— 
30 Works of Ast of the value of £10 each, 
Works of Art of the value of £15 each. 
Works of Art of the value of £20 each. 
36 Works of Art of the value of £25 each. 
@ Works of Art of the value of £30 each. 
25 Works of Art of the value of £40 each. 
16 Works of Art of the yalue of £50 each. 
14 Works of Art of the value of £60 each, 
12 Works of Art of the value of £70 each, 
J0 Works of Art of the value of £80 each. 
6 Works of Art of the value of £100 each. 
4 Works of Art of the value of £150 each. 
2 Works of Art of the value of £200 each, and 
2 Works of Art of the value of £300 each, 


To these were added, twenty bronzes of the 
s Mis ata ae statuettes of ‘ Narcissus,’ 
a ilver medals of Wren, and 258 lithographs: 

ng in the whole 617 works. The total sum 
thus appropriated, including the cost of outlines 
and engravings, is £14,744. 15s. 6d. 

We append a List OF THE Works oF ART 
SELECTED BY THE PRIZEHOLDERS, brought up to 
as late a period of the month as we could manage. 
It will be observed that by no means the whole of 
the selections have been e:— 

Prize of Three Hundred Pounds,—‘ The Fainting of 
Hero,’ A. Elmore, R.A.; ‘Soft hour which wakes the 
sigh and melts the heart,’ F. Stone, £262. 10s. 

rize of Two Hundred Pounds.‘ High Altar of the 
Church of St. Antoine,’ D. Roberts, R.A. 

Prizes of One Hundred and Fifty Pounds.—‘ The Gow 
Chrom conduc’ the Glee Maiden,’ R. 8. Lauder, B.A. ; 
5 ya ey hea act Woodland 

, RA—RA.; ‘ t raising the 

Daughter of Jairus,’ E. H. Corbould, N.W.C.S8. 

ze of One Hundred Pounds: —‘ The 
Grave, H. M. Anthony, 8.B.A., £120; ‘ Ye Daughters of 
Israel,’ M. Le Jeune, R.A., £105; ‘ The Interior of the 
Church of 8t. Ours at Loches,’ A. E. Goodall, B.L,; 
‘ Young Gamblers in the Foram Romanum,’ F. Y. Hurl- 
stone, 3.B.A., aie Wallace and his Schoolféliows at 


Dundee,’ J. Phillip, R.A. 
Prizes of E Pounds. The Disobedient Prophet,’ 
J. H. Wheel t, R.A.; ‘Italian Boys,’ G. Stevens, 


8.B.A., £100; ‘ Abraham entertaining the ie 
Linnell, B.1.; * Arrival of Fishing-boats, &e.,’ A, Clint, 
8.B.A., £100; * Reading A Merry Tale, J. C. Hook, 
B.I.; * View on the Wyer A. Penley, N.W.C.8, ; * Bolton 
Abbey,’ P.De Wint, W.6.8., £70. ; “Oliver Cromwell at 
Tha oe’s Chamber,’ W. ter, aw RA., : 
The Fair at Scharmback,’ J. Zeitter; 8.B £105. 
Prizes of Seventy Pounds.—‘ Do re mi fa,’ J. Ab- 
solon, N.W.C.S. 3. 10s.; ‘Summer Ev he P 
Shayer, 8.B.A., £73, 10s.; ‘ ‘The Moment of T: 
Faith of Abraham,” &c., H. L. Smith, ‘R.A.+'* ic 
Figures, with Cattle, W, Shayer, §.B.A.; * Harvest 


Time, W. loon wa R.A.—R.A, ; * Seene Hon- 
fleur,’ E. Hassell, 8, A ‘A Spanish Peasant Gi , FP. 


52. 108, ; * Elizabeth 
Pleading,’ &e., A. Ne: ae: eanie 
Fair—Burns’ Yr be eae tis, 9h, Pat 

Prize of Sixty Pounds —* East Indiaman,’ T. 8. Robins, 
‘nee Wee: Mors Mill” F. R. , RA—B.1.; 


B.1.; 


B.I 








i 


Liston, 
tain M 


J.J. Hil 
B.L., £35; ‘The F 
£50; ‘ A Lock on the 
Prizes of Twenty-five Pounds.— T 
J. Sant, R.A., £26. 5s.; * 
£26. 5s.; ‘Juvenile Gipsies,’ W. Shayer, 8.B.A., 
. Shayer, 8.B.A., £26. 5s.; 
, H. Jutsum, B.I.; ‘ A Friend in 
~~B.A.; ‘ The Student,’ A. D. 
G, A. W 


£26, 5s.; 
‘A Summer Morn 
tee we: The” Water Cart 
r, s3 ‘ The ater i 
8.B.A.; ‘A Roadside 
a Brook,’ J. 
Larder,’ J. Poulton, B.A.,; ‘ The Tower of ee: 
J: Wichelo, W.C.8., £26. Aare P 
Pyne, 8.B.A., £42; ‘Gipsies,’ E. Williams, sen., R.A., 
£40; ‘ Entrance to Newhaven Harbour,’ A. C 
£31. 10s.; ‘Town and Citadel of Corfu, F. 
W.C.S., £20; ‘ Tre Tawr, Breconshire, A. F. 
S.B.A.; ‘Summer Evening, near Bexley,’ G. A. Williams, 


crossing 


* The Flight 
ill, R.A., £10; 


Q* 


Thames,’ C. 
of Lord Straff 


Rome,’ C. Josi, 
wesel,” P. 


Fes: © “ity £41, Be 

rd’é Park, A. Priest, 

rnarvonshire,” J.B.’ Pyne, 
$ 


f 


8.B.A. 


» W. Shayer, B.l.g * Sunset,’ 
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is nothing to be urged, after an existence of ten years, | * Gaston a TOL. Tdad ky ceiuy F. R. 


| Pickersgill, B.1.:* The Death of Cardinal Beaufort,’ J. 
Gilbert, B.1., £105, 
| Prizes OF io 


ulotatg od? aee1gz4 | 


Phillips, §.B.A.; ‘On the T 


J. 
H 


BA.; 


W.C.8.; ‘BR 


Williams, sen., R A.; ‘The 
A. J. Woolmer, 8.B.A.; *The Pleasaunce in the Olden 
Time,’ H. Jutsum, R.A.; ‘ Perthshire Foresters,’ W. H, 
Barraud, B.I.; ‘Gleanings at Netley Abbey,’ W. Shayer, 
8.B.A., £63; * Dutch Boats off Helveotsluys,’ 7 Robins, 
of Stephana Calloprini,’ F. R. Pickers- 
* Close by those D 
ingfield, B.1., £52. 10s8.; View of the 
Venice,’ W. J. Burlison, R.A., £45; ‘ View in West- 
moreland—Passing Shower,’ 8. R, Perry, R.A.; ‘ Nice,’ 
W. Linton, B,I.; ‘ The Rustic Bridge,’ J. Bateman, B.I.; 
* The Glen,’ J. 
pa ~ on “> P te Bie £12; ‘ Cattle 
na Farmyard,’ J. 

A sama Venice,’ C. 
Old House at Home,’ R. B. M‘Ian, R.A. 
Prizes of Thirty Pounds.—‘ An Old F 
tee, H. 


earman, 
Vacher, N.W.C.S8, 


eads,” 


Bath, an Eastern 


R.A. 
Prizes of Forty Pounds.—' Scene on the Campagna of 


RA., £42; ‘ Ochsenthourn, at Ober. 


es,” E. 
Scene,” 


.” &e.. J. D. 
Grand Canal, 


R.A. ; ‘Cnicht in the Trae 


B.L; ‘The Dueal 
£31. 10s.; ‘ The 


‘orge near Amble- 
Boddington, 8.B.A., £31, 10s.; * Rabbit 
J ington, R.A.; * Portrait of Ger- 


trude,’ C, Stonhouse, B.A.; ‘ Land 

‘ Gossip,’ — H 

aid,’ Ww. Shayer, 

mandy,’ W. Allen, 8.B.A.; ‘ The Course of the Derwent,’ 

A. Vickers, R.A.; ‘ 

jun., 8.B.A,, £40; ‘ Village Landscape,’ 
8 " 


Landscape an: 


B.L, £ 
d Cattle 


£26. 5s,; ‘ Rustic 


L.8., 
l, 8.B.A,; ‘The 


* Girl with Cattle,’ 


a 
pe 
ae 
i 
fe 


use,’ 8. R. Percy, 


The Cabin Door,’ F. 


scape—Ev 
, 8.B.A.; ‘The 
; ‘At Pourville 


ide 
oun- 
. Nor- 


Wilson, 


tds 
j..M. Young- 


N. Wales,’ 
Village Rivals,’ G. A. Williams, 
Boat,’ J. Wilson, jun,, 8.B.A., 


R.A. 
Orphan Child,’ 


-T 


opham, 


illiams, 


| J. Stark, R.A.; ‘ Cattle 
Ww . jun., §.B.A.; *‘ The 


ttle,’ J 


a 


5s.; ‘A Welsh Mil 


lint 


s of the Anio,’ W. Havell, 
Cattle,’ ; 


B, 


8.B.A., 
Nash, 
e, 


ae teal Tower at Martyny,’ H. H. H. Horsley, 
B.L, . 

Prizes of Twenty Pounds.—* Brig making for Ramsgate 

Harbour,’ J. Ww, C.8.; ‘ gate,’ W. Evans, 
W.C.S.; *‘ River Scene near Antwerp,’ H. 
B.L; ‘ Eel Traps on the Ouse, H. J. Bodd 8,B.A.; 
* Lane Scene,’ T. J. segete BL; ‘U Bn at 
Portel,’ H. Lancaster, §.B.A.; ‘Loch Lomond,’ W. Telbin, 
N. uins of the Bank 


* Antique Foun - A. J. Wi ‘ 
* The -W.C.8., £31. 10s.; ‘ Henry 
Wai oor oan t * wilson a RAD 290; 
e Fer . in, » ae ; 
dant teen a. Bea— Sunrise,’ J. A N.W.CS., 
21; * Moun 
N.W.08., £15. 15s.; ‘An Altar in the Church of St. 


" w. J. 
tan ing-tofor« Pilot,’ J. Callow, N.W.C,S., £13. 13s. ; 
‘The Young rs,’ H.J. Boddington,8.B.A., £15. 15s. ; 
. rent yo Cattle,’ J. Wilson, jm 8.B.A.; ‘ Near 
Boy Dancing oD Oakley, WO £16 sibs Gotage 
Gir vary Op 
stone, N.W, 

Prizes of Ten Pounds.—‘ Near’ Dunleary,’ H, Gas- 
tineau, W.C.S,; ‘ the Southend, Cc, rer 
W.C.S.; ‘ On the , North W tT, ® 
N.W.C.S.; * Old rigs on the River A J, Hicks, 
N.W.C.S.; ‘Sunset,’ W. J. Blacklock, R.A.; ‘ 
ters, R. J. Hawmerton, 8.B.A.;*A Thought for the 
Future,’ J de la Bre- 
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Artists did wait upon him, but their receptio 
pervade Seth each 
depend upon the interview between Sir 
Thureday, the 7th of May, a deputation fron 

’ o a 

tety, headed lay. the Ade 

’ 


4 
| 
5 
‘| 


gt 
fe 


pene th Dube a lembetinn mayne | 
Monteagle, Mr. W. Mr. 


yse, M.P 

Mr. B. B. Cabbell, Mr. Godwin, and Mr. 
Pocock, had an interview with Sir Robert 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Do 
street, relative to the continuance of these Asso- 
ciations. His Royal — opened the matter 
with great clearness, submitted that the Govern 

ment ought at once to ~~ Art-Unions on a per- 
manent basis, and handed to the Premier the fol- 
lowing memorial (which so ably co all the 
principal points of defence, that we give it entire), 
with a request that he would favour deputation 
with an intimation of his intentions in respect of 
the bill now before Parliament :— 


pes the bm el mento of the qeyeen 
° t nion of London mos 

peapodliedy to request your attention to the foilo re= 
presentations, as to the present position of this ty, 
with reference of the Chancellor of the 


to the obse 
Exchequer in the House of Commons ; and we do so 
the greater confidence, because we do not believe 
Government which has continually manifested anxiety to 
give encouragement to the Fine Arts in this country dan 
entertain the of » the course of lustitu- 
tions, the sole object of which is to advance the same 


cause, 
“The Art-Union of London, since its establishment in 
1837, has been the means of expending for the advance- 


t of Art at least £90,000. In the year 1844 an intima- 
tion was received that the proceedings of tis Society 
rendered ite members to the act of Parliament 


gE 
Zi 


i 


against lotteries, &c. © unications Government 
inquire whether yy nions should be to 
not to 
‘to consider th ects, results, and 
exist—but ‘to er the onpect lp ee va 









whom paver a to the yer hye 
cana oné too man it 
was im to comprehend ; did not adopt the 
shadow of argument but exhibited by no means 
creditable to them. 
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establishment: comprising premiams for painting 
and commissions to engravers, lists, 


as fellow-workers with Government 
British Art, and ask to be pro- 
of our high purpose, We do 
ae vieketion of he Benj ged 
or suspension of any act of Far- 
act to declare that which a 
has em ly stated to 
Societies did not exist at 
st lotteries, they could 
that the absence of the 
and of the public, and, 
of any necessity for legislative pro- 
statute inapplicable in their case. 
to your notice the circumstance that, in 
law against lotteries is particularly 

ption is made in favour of these 

we ask for such protection, we are 

time anxious that, in order to guard net 
Legislature shou'd reserve to itse f the 

what Societies shall be deemed worthy 


to us undeniable that, by interesting the 
Fine Arts, and encouraging artists, not 
a market for their pictures, but b 
yand appreciation, Art must be advanced. 
on of the Art-Union of London is to advance 
Art by the improvement of public taste, and to advance 
civilization by the improvement of Art, 
Signed) 
“ ADOLruUs, 
Noarwamprros, 
MownrTeaGie, 
4. V. Tompson, 
4. 8. Gasxotn, 
R. Monais, 
HM, Minman, 
Geonos Gopwin, 
Lewis Pocock, 


The issue of this interview was by no means 

; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

— uasound objections to Art-Unions as 
“ ries,’ and the Premier intimated that his 
opposition would arive from his belief that they 
— “high Art;” the result was that Mr. 
se determined to postpone the furtlier progress 

of Bill in the House ef Commons. And, con- 
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R. Dickson, M.D. 
G. Moaant, 

H, Harwaap, 

B. B. Cappett, 
Tuomas Wyse, 
W. Ewart, 


t Hon. Sees.” 


TT month has gone by without any 


- ned oe A the “rer! are for 
present ough, a» petitions are 
now before Parliament from a loops number of 
persons, among whom are many of our leading 
aftists, we have strong hopes that the Premier, 
who confessedly knows nothing on the subject, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
knowledge is “less than nothing,” will resign 
their ewn opinions in deference to those of noble- 
men and gentlemen infinitely better conversant 
with the matter, and relinquish that opposition 
which they have insinuated rather than declared. 
Meanwhile—although in the Commons there 
has been as yet no move, in the Lords there has 
been @ small debate—the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lerd EY ee Brougham, Lord Ashbur- 
ton, and Lord Lansdowne, having declared their 
conviction that Art-Unions are doing good service, 
ought to be encouraged, and that their suppres- 
sion would be a public as well as a private 


t alarm as to the issue: if Go- 
eS Mr. Wyse to pass his bill, great 
effected by it; the Art-Union So- 
et will be placed on a higher basis—they will 
receive the solemnity of the national stamp ; their 
operations will be facilitated; their means aug- 
mented ; and their character upheld; but, whether 
with or without the sanction of the Legislature 
Ant-UsI0NS WILL CONTINUE AND PROCEED, - 
~-& matter of considerable doubt, 
for oe es the best authorities 
were never contemplated 
affecting lotteries, but that they do not 
t or letter of that law 
the only prosecutor 
; and we are quite 
never direct him to 
a Society properl 
apes fs _e 
eens 
as they did originally; 
ts adoption, their means om 
enhanced and improved. 
we shall be able to re- 
trial. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
THE HON. BOARD OF SCOTTISH MANUFACTURES, 
AND THE ROYAL SOOTTISH ACADEMY. 


We have received a document entitled as above, 
the cuntents of which must excite the sternest in- 
dignation of not only every friend of Art, but of 
every man who in anywise segeete that quality 
which the poet describes as the attribute of the 
noblest work of God. This correspondence is 
limited to two letters. The first is a valuable 
tissue in its way, the framing of which has been a 
subject of extensive discussion, inasmuch as the 
motives whence it has originated could not be 
openly confessed without shame—shame of that 
kind which makes a man feel himself in the dust 
at the feet, as it were, of the rest of his fellows, 
to be spurned by them. This stalking-horse of ex- 
pediency is as follows :— 

“ Board of Manufactures, al Institution, 

Edinburgh, March 19, 1846. 

“ Sin,—At the time when the Honourable the Com- 
missioners of this Board resolved to give the use of the 
South Octagon and Western Room, for the accommo- 
dation of the Royal Scottish Academy’s Exhibition for 
this season, the Commissioners, in order to allow the 
Academy as much time as possible to accommodate 
themselves otherwise, and notwithstanding the great in- 
convenience that must acerue to them therefrom, as 
well as positive injury to their School of Design, re- 
solved that they would be prepared further to grant 
the use of the said two rooms for the Exhibition of 
1847, on the understanding that this permission should 
not be extended beyond that year, provided the Lords 
of her Majesty's Treasury, to whom the Sec was 
directed to refer the matter, should approve th ;. 

“I have now the pleasure of acquainting you that I 
have the Board’s instructions to inform you that my 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury have 
been pleased, under all the circumstances of the case, 
to approve of the above resolution of the Board. and 
that the use of the two rooms will be continued to the 
Academy for the year 1847, but no longer. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ THos. Dick Laupsr, 
S-cretary, Board of Manufactures. 
“D. O. Hill, Esq., Secretary to the 
Royal Scottish Academy.” 


: The “ positive injury to their School of De- 
sign!” 
“ We thank thee, Jew, for teaching us that word”— 


for teaching us that the proximity of an Exhibition 
of Art is a positive injury to a School of Design. 
The Secretary to the Board of Manufactures con- 
cludes his letter in an elegant periphrasis, and 
states the “ pleasure” which it gives him to commu- 
nicate that the use of the rooms shall be continued 
to the Royal Scottish Academy for no longer than 
the season of 1847. This honourable Board—men 
of the race of Ishmael—we would gladly know 
something more of this than their letter tells us, 
and yet their act proclaims enough of them to all 
the world. Is it possible that there are men who 
have crept into any kind of office in the city of 
Edinburgh, above that of a common porter, who 
would seek for themselves the unenviable celebrity 
of offering a vicious opposition to that great morale 
upon which all good men are agreed—that has esta- 
blished a universal language in which there is no 
hostile term—for the Art of all countries is bound 
by one common chain—and even in the direst 
warfare, the Art of every country is respected, even 
if the people be not spared? This open enmity to 
the Scottish Academy must have some hidden 
motives. The conduct of this enlightened Board 
is the only instance on record of oppositiun to the 
cause of Art; and it is much to be lamented that a 
really distinguished body of men, such as those of 
whom the Royal Scottish Academy consists, should 
have been subjected to inconvenience by a Board 
who have no other way of becoming notorious with 
safety than by collision with them. The plea of 
pong Mas the School of Design is unfounded in 
fact, because the Director of that School and the 
rincipal teachers have been examined by the 
ard, and have asserted that no injury could re- 
sult to the Schools from this cause, but, on the 
pony that they would be benefited. And who 
could for a moment doubt this? This Board is 
totally unfitted for the utterance of any voice in 
Art—inasmuch as it is utterly unequal to award its 
own prizes, having been compelled to have recourse 
to that valuable body the Scottish Academy for ad- 
vice in this—to them—matter of embarrassment. 
It is difficult to discover any reasonable obj 
tion in the statements of the Board to the exhi- 





bitions of the Academy being continued i 
Royal Lastitation. On this sahiont the lation at 
the Council of the Academy says :— 


“* The inconvenience dwelt upon by the Bo: appears 
to be the necessity of yt Ae moh a ae 
tures as may be required by Pupils for copying ! 
Council must confess its surprise & difficulty of this 
sort should even be mentioned as tending to justify so 
deep an injury to the artists of Scotland, Ae to the 
trifling expense a! this part of the work, the 
Council need scarcely say that they would be most 
willing to remove that difficuity, if the expense constituted 
any portion of it. Again, as to injury to the pictures, 
either from carrying a few of them up and down stairs, 
or from taking the whole of them the walle and re- 
placing them, the Academy are not less surprised that 
this should be seriously held out as an obstacle; for there 
is nothing in this operation which is not the 
business of custodiers of galleries of pai tings 
in value a hundredfold those in charge of the : 
is it possible tu say that any appreciable risk attends the | 
operation, without implying a concession that the officials 
employed in it are in or unwilling. Looking to 
the very singular statements upon this subject con 
in the letters of the Board, it is impossible for the Aca- 
demy to forget that, in the appointment of curators of the 
Works of Art in the Institu building, all Artists have 
been carefully excluded ; al , in ; 
sons, the greates r promoting the in. 
terests of Art might naturally be expected. in Munich, 
Dresden, and St. Petersburg, and in many of the gal- 
leries Italy, where the magnificent collections of 
ancient Art are gladly made available to the well-being 
of its modern professors, there is not a week, scarcely a 
day, which does not afford the example, of the largest and 
rarest gallery ctures being taken down from their 
hangings, and placed, for facility of study, upon moveable 

,on which they are permitted to remain, for months 
together, without the risk or the apprehension of b 
Upon this point—of the r attending the of 
pictures—the Academy have surely some right to state an 
opinion; for they cannot but remember—what the Board 
in its letter to Treasury seems so totally to have for- 
| ona the Etty pictures belonging to the Academy 

ave afforded the best and most popular copies for the 
students of the Board; that these pictures are larger and 
more unwieldy, and therefore more exposed to risk by 
being moved, any of the ancient pictures in the cus- 
tody of the Board; and that these pictures, ete ny 
the centre-piece of the ‘ Judith’ and the * Combat,’ are, in 
the opinion, not of the Academy alone, but of the first 
living artists of England, of greatly superior value as 
studies to any picture in the ——— of the Board, 
Yet the pictures of the Academy have been used as 
copies, and have teen taken down and put up by the 
officers of the Board, for a long series of years, quite ass 
matter of course, without complaint and without damage, 
although quite unprotected by any bond or =e such 
—_ been interposed with regard to the Torrie Collec- 

on,” 


This is a sufficient and a triumphant response to 
the sorry plea of the Board; and with respect to 
the utter exclusion of artists, let us see how their 
places are supplied :—The persons appointed being 
dependants of Mr. Macconochie, of Meadowban' 
a retired judge, one of them being his clerk, 
in present practice as a writer, an yey | already 
a retired salary of 100 guineas a year from Go- 
vernment; and the other being the vast of his 
deceased brother, late sheriff of Orkney, who re- 
ceives fifty guineas a year: although neither of 
them knows anything of pictures, and the appoint- 
ments are altogether unnecessary, a8 an exce 
curator already exists. These appointments would 
seem to have beer, made in order to give out of the 
public funds salaries for sinecures to the clerk 
the valet, of £100 and £50 a year. 

After a most careful perusal of the very tempe- 
rate letter of the Council of the Scottish Academy, 
we can find nothing to justify this prone on 
the part of the Board. ‘The letter from which the 
above extract is made meets every objection. We 
have alluded to the motives w are at the back 
of this matter, in reference to which the letter 

ints, but does not state circumstances 

ave been suffered to exercise an evil influence on 
the members of the We should gladly 
consider these influences, if the enemies of the 
Academy would write their book, or the 
themselves would state the circumstances. 
is a subject which, of course, cannot terminate 
without further notice. We shall recur to the 
affair, and, in the meantime—from the 
aspect of the whole business—it were vain to hope 
this benighted Board may in anywise be endo 
with grace, wisdom, or understanding. the 

But once again we say the re is in 
hands of the Scottish artists: in we 
know, and in Scotland, ha evans on 
exists a spirit easily ro against 0 
We have Sager aie a case 80 indefensible a3 
that of this Scottish Board. 
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e print will be a valuable acquisition to those 
the fove the mountain and, the moor when piigue, 
not without danger, supplies a pleasure that borders 
on intense joy; and its merit as a work of Art will 
secure ita welcome among those who have never 
seen aught of a red-deer save his haunches. 

zp ScENERY OF CENTRAL ITALY. Drawn from 
sy Preon and on Stone, with Tints, Raised % 

&c. By Hennx Coox, Esq. M‘Lzan, . 


ket. tii 
Mr. Cook has vividly delineated what Felicaja has 


justly Italy’s fatal gift of beauty: he 
makes us feel the full foree of poet’s patriotic 
wish, “‘ Would that thou hadst been less lovely or 
more strong!” It is rarely that the lan 

painter can animate his picture with deep thought 
and intense feeling ; it is rarely his lot to domore 
than suggest: but Italy seems to offer physical 
features stamped with intelligence; a le of 
melancholy is found in its most smiling land- 


“ Ite eu presence saddens all the scene, 
every flower, darkens every green.” 

But, on the other hand, desolation itself is re- 
deemed under an Italian sky, which gives a ma- 
jesty to ruin and a loveliness to decay. The wild 
flowers that spring from the ruined arch, the grass 
that obscures the fallen column, the parasitical 
plants that climb up the mouldering wall, have 
a redeeming and relieving influence which in- 
fuses a large mixture of ure into our asseci- 
ations of sadness. Mr. Cook’s great merit is, 
that he has appreciated and realized this intellec- 
tual character of Italian scenery. We turn, for 
instance, to the ‘ View of the Bridge of A 

Narni. The rich marble to which Time has given 
its own historic colouring, the colossal proportions 
of the ruins, the brilliasit sky reflected in the calm 
water, the silence and solitude indicated by all 
the accessories, seem to Fayre with Solomon, 
“Vanity of vanities, saith the her, all is 
vanity!’”’ but the associations with the scene are 
not all gloomy ; the plants-that have sprung from 
the crevices of arch and buttress wave over the 
ruins in sympathy rather than in mockery; they 
suggest the compensating reflection :— 

‘Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair.” 


We dwell with the more puewe on this plate be- 
cause we have very rarely seen any delineation of 
wild flowers growing from ruins which was not a 
little repulsive, nerally more than a little, 
in its suggestions and associations. The pai 
sought contrast instead of harmony between the 
ruins of Art and the eternal youth of Nature; 
every flower, every blade of grass, every tendril 
of vine or gnarled bough of ivy, was ‘smiling as 
in scorn’”’ at the decay from which it derived sup- 
port. Mr, Cook, uniting poetic thought with pic- 
torial skill, has contrived to give the foliage on 
the ruins an epgnapmahenine of feeling which at 
once suggests t Nature forced onward this 
spontaneous growth as if to supply a veil which 
a nde e sores and bruises of her sister. 
er attempt at poetry in painting is made 
in the view of the aden of the Clandian 
Aqueduct.’ An eagle pouncing on his quarry in- 
dicates the solitude of Seeclation which surrounds 
these massive ruins; the solitary edifice seeming 
to stretch for miles across the trackless Cam 
until, lost in the aérial distance of Italy’s aie 
— — . Ss — the unri 
nody 0 e prophet, “‘How doth the city sit 
solitary that was full of people! how is mPa 
a widow! she that was great among the nations 
and princess among the provinces!’ The "6 
eye has directed the painter’s hand in this 
ation of fallen greatness; distinct as if her figure 
had been painted on these decaying 

“ Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

& deathlike silence and a dread repose” 


Turn we to the ‘Lake and Town of Nemi. 
What a scene of tranquil beauty. The sky is 
smiling in complacency on the lake that sleeps in 
sunshine below, and the reflection of heaven in’ 
the water is just one of those brillient dreams 
which pass over the slumbering , arresting 
‘ttention without disturbing repose. 

We have not space for criticism on each x 
pass we have merely written down the 


random. A poetry of we 
have rarely met any a etnsden 00 Wedel 








and so estive as Mr, Cook’s i a the 
at once display the real and Sonee id : 


thought is in into every feature of 


scenery; matter is not so much subservient to | 
mind as the guide and interpreter of mind. We 


have Central Italy te its hi , ite thought, 
= its feelings, the fines and Hatures of its 
ving aspect. 

‘We have too much neglected the aid of the 
landscape-painter in historical elucidations. By 
a strange and inexplicable co , the great- 
est events in the progress of our race seem to 
prints ia soomeny, fr the tiighty esten dotine’ 
pr scenery, for the ty action 
to render them places of jioimge forever, On 
wide plains and featureless champaigns ages, 
has been cloven down; amid everlasting hills an 
romantic valleys the fight of Freedom has been 
fought and won. Grey Marathon had inspiration 
in every feature of its landscape ; every rock, islet, 
and crag inspired courage into the Greeks who 
contended at Salamis. The Lake of Perugia de- 
lineated by Mr. Cook is an apt commentary on the 
tremendous conflict between Hannibal and Fla- 


’ 
“Where patriot valour, desperate grown, 
Sought shelter in the grave.” in 

A vitality resisting all vicissitudes of decay is a 
fit commentary on the energy that despaired not 
in the midst of defeat. ould that the same 
poetic vision and the same pictorial power of 
realization could be directed to all the localities 
where might and right met in deadly contest. We 
have received an from Mr. Cook, we hope for 
more; he has a high and noble ambition to achieve 
the poetry of landscape painting, and he has given 
signal proof of powers adequate to the task. Let 
him continue in such a career; he is one of the 
few who prefer Nature’s mind to Nature’s dra- 
pery; he has felt that her features reveal not 
merely a countenance but a soul. The veiled 
statue of Athené, at Sais, bore for its inscription 
—**TI am all that has been, is, and shall be, and 
no one has ever lifted my veil ;” but, though the 
veil may not be raised, the intellectual observer 
may discover in its folds and plications the linea- 
ments of the form that lives and thinks beneath. 


Tue Correccio Frescozs at Parma. En- 
graved by the Chevalier Toscu1, Direetor of the 
Academy at Parma, &c. &c. ne ae 
_Pavut and Dominic Connacur and Co., Pall- 
mall East 


We have already spoken of the engravings by the 
Chevalier Toschs, rom the frescoes of ‘Cor 
at Parma. This enterprise, which, next toa 
semination of the works of Raffaelle, is the 
eatest service which can be rendered to Art, has 
undertaken by command of her Majesty the 
Duchess of Parma, with a view to the preservation 
of those invaluable compositions, which are already 
so far threatened with decay as to create just ap- 
prehensions that they might not long remain in a 
condition to afford accurate copies. 

It is only at Parma where the greatness of this 
master is seen—this is the only city which he has 
enriched in fresco; and his works are a school in 
themselves, and among the most sublime efforts of 
human ius. hag a paayornsig! works of 
Correggio are known, but by no means in propor- 
tion to their transcendent exeellence. The figures 
in the frescoes themselves are necessarily large, to 
be seen from a great distance ; but, when cted 

y, by some means of ascent, they e bit a 
o 


closely, 
> & Fencing, snd Som ual to a careful 
chalk drawing of same size. 3 an te toe yoas 
geio was commissioned 
Padri cms to am pes the pen ot 8. 
Giovanni, at Parma, w eat work, accor 
archives, was finished in 1624, There also 
ee ae he decorated 


the , which was down for 
the of lengthening the choir, and replaced 
by , the decorations of which were by Are- 
tusi. On the demolition of the Tribune, Co- 
ronation of the Vitgin, which formed the mest im- 


Veil us doen tthe Mayal Livrerys several heads 


one 
8. Giovanni, 1 





year 1530, This 
scale than the preceding ; and here, too, 

to the usual custom, in the lower part of the pic- 
tes are introduced in attitudes 
introduc. 


degree from the others. I — -- 
some ree from 0 a t 
of the composition he described a multitude of 
blessed spirits, grouped and disposed in the hap- 
piest manner, together with a crowd of angels and 
cherubs, all in action; some sus the Virgin 
and aiding her flight, others dancing, and others 
celebrating the glorious spectacle with shouts and 
songs of praise. This great work is characterized 
by a sentiment which, although it is much injured, 
yet inspires the spectator with emotions of awe 
and veneration. 

Such are the great works which are now given 
to the world by the enlightened poe of the 
Duchess of Parma — through instrumenta- 
lity of the invaluable labours of Paolo Toschi, 
who, with his school, has executed ly elabo- 
rated drawings of all these works, for the purpose 
of being engraved in line—which has been effected 
in a manner worthy of so great an enterprise. 

addition to the works of Corr there are 
also four very beautiful frescoes by arene, in 
the Church of St. Giovanni dei Mon Cassi- 
nensi, which are on the corbels of the arches of two 
side menses subjects are, first, ‘The Martyr- 
dom of St. Agatha,’ ‘St. Ge on F 
*S. Lucia,’ and ‘ 8. Apollonia,’ and a 
figures of Deacons. four pictures will form 
four engrav 

On the style of the execution of such of these 
works as are and have 


peat wonderful compositions, The under- 
ing. See be, Sisiees Se two series, and wiil 
contain forty-eight engravi viz.—tem, render- 
ing the Cupola of the Cathedral; fourteen, the 
Cupola of St. John, with three other frescoes; 
twenty-four, the eg of St. Paul, and the four 


frescoes by Parmigiano. 

It is impossible that the magnificence of these 
works can be understood from description; the 
engravings are to be seen at Messrs. Paul and 
Dominic Colnaghi’s; and the completion of the 
series will altogether constitute one of the most 


valuable monuments of Art that the world has ever 
possessed. 


Cross Purroszes. Painted by Prawx Stowe. 
Engraved by Samver Bewuix. Publisher, 
Tuomas Boye. 

This print is one of considerable merit and no or- 

dinary interest: it is one of a series which the 

artist has painted to illustrate the passage— 


“The course of true love never doth run smeoth.” 


fre Pepe i gt and two maidens sitting 
porch a cottage ; they are play- 
ing at “ cross 80 the picture at 
once tells ; much seope is left to the imagina- 
tion for guesses as tc the cireumstances connected 
with the sta.e of confusion in which it is evident 
the whole is plaeed. The girls are very 
beautiful ; is that rustic — by no 
means from results 
from and little care; for trouble that 
Gnas he uy Zot the oeprwnd Scr 

; seems 
his chances of sucvess; not so is he whe leans 
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tching this pros-/| are amid them ap once;— the dungegn wherein | cutiomis such as to confer the highest credit on 
— i eer ‘ao ake looky nok the | Rienzi was chained—the cachots, where the a the cre. The subject ia of the class that all 
avon A a manner not to be mistaken; her heart | soners of the Inquisition were confined — the | can feel and comprehend: two lovely children are 
is with him, but her ——— conveys with it | ¢hapel of the tortures, where, as if in Dinter vasira, amusing themselves with flowers ; it is the 

little of hope ; while the buxom belle of the village, _ the ble of the good Samaritan was pictur age, when life is easily made happy, and in those 
who has “ the two stri to her bow,” has cer- | on the walls—the fearful oubliettes /—the last scene | sunny countenances there is perfect bliss: the 
tainly not settled her as to the one she is to | of all! We only wish we could extract the de- | print will be welcome to thousands, to whom the 
make . The story is capitally told: but it scription, which is as fine in its way as any simple incident is familiar, as one they have wit- 
is clear cross purposes will all be made ever put ec canyas by the eatest of the ol nessed man a time, and which bri to m 

ht in time. The t is highly interesting | masters. Such scenes occur fre uently — all in | the pure and unsophisticated joys of childhood. 

_~it is of a class of subject that “tell” gene- | am oy ae full of vitality, a us nothing to 

rally ; it relates a pleasant story; and—no light | regret but their brevity, mingled with a vague | p.weres 1x NoRMANDY. By J. Hamer, MD. 


aoa forms of oung maidens | feeling of astonishment that so much could be ; 
matter—the fabes and ; wah tomes! = pub- | conveyed in so few words. We wish Mr. Dickens London: JEREMIAH How. 


lovely. th ; 
we low will TR aoe «gar dee to the series | had not been disappointed with St. Peter’s ; but From the period when the descendants of Rollo 
which Mr. ~ ¥ is . It has been very skil- his enlightened mind was roused by the mummeries and his Northmen established themselves in Eng- 
fully engrav Mr. Bellin ; some eer of it, | of the Holy Week, and he is no respecter of | land up to the present time, the country of Nor- 
indeed, are 6 y fine—surpassed by very few | Popes; indeed, we do not think he holds the | mandy has been one of peculiar interest to an 
examples of mezzotinto art. | venerable Pontiff in sufficient respect; but little | Englishman. It is so identified with our history, 
— | does he care what we or anybody thinks; he gives | 80 approximate to our shores, so rich in antiquities, 
Tue Vitaoe Festivat. Painted by Sir Davin | his own impressions frankly; and, though we do architecture, and picturesque scenery ; there are 
Wikis. Engraved by Gronozs Mossr. Pub- | not always agree with him, we owe him a deep | few parts of it which have not been visited and 
lishers, H. Guaves and Co. | debt of gratitude, and ougee the public on | delineated once and again by English travellers. 
This is another copy of one of the most esteemed | the publication of this book—fresh as the freshest | Notwithstanding the multitude of , illustra. 
the chef-d'euvre | morning on a green hill-side—and never will we | tive and descriptive, which have appeared on the 
of Bir David Wilkie adorns the National | quarrel with a volume again because of its size. subject, one may always find something fresh and 
Gallery. It is needless to describe it; there are | immwe worthy of observan to enrich the 


few who are sot familiar with its many | Ayecpores or Docs. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. ies Ay popeency ad ck i. h digeah 4 


; ab er, there has been no engraving | >ahit - 
je yng eee as this; it is not too eee —ter . Published by Ric HARD BENTLEY. great and striking: the one imperceptibly carrl 
h for framing, but not of too great a size for Mr. Jesse repeats, with a great deal of naivetd, | jack the th ts to the olden time, as we on 


Penge : + the opinion of a French author, that, “ with the : 
the portfolio. Sufficient expression is also given | pe » i Pe or the old feudal fortresses and towns, with their tales 
to the figures. It is the production of a oes pons of women, there p Lapeese | rps —_ 8° | of sieges and feats of arms; the other, amidst its 
engraver, whose first essay of importance we be- m4 — le or so necessary to the comfort pp bese 48 | fertile valleys and beautiful scenery, speaks of a 
lieve it to be. It is executed with remarkable | ‘Y° 48 th and he then tells us what is, at a working world, and the absorbing cares of s vast 
fidelity and a rare blending of refinement and — , “ that man, deprived of the companions ‘P | commercial and wealth-craving people. Dr. Hair- 
force.’ It is not too much to say that the merit of | 224 services of the dog, would be a a and, | by’s work is written in an easy, u style; | 
this work will at once give to Mr. Mosse a promi- chink respects, a helpless being.” We do not | it abounds with stories and anecdotes, and would 
nent position in Art, and cannot fail to lead to | { F: ~ 4 fair i, eee will thank the | prove an amusing steam-boat companion to the 
his employmenton some work of greater magni- |.) "ch author” for his compliment, though it | yoyager when crossing the channel from Brighton 
rons he is (with all due respect be it spoken) by no means | ¢o'the Norman. coast: The volume is adorned with 
a bad one: both men and women might take a a variety of neat wood-engtavings, by Nicholls and | 
Prerpres rrom Itacy. By Cuanies Dickens. lesson in truth and fidelity from the poor starved | Mason. 
Publishers: Brapauny and Evans, dog, who toils through existence in acts of love | 


: and watchfulness often in the service of a harsh 
ped Pngedar ney Ay A, my een = and thankless master. The volume before us is Tue Rock or GIBRALTAR. 
book! so very small! and is this (we said) all— a roge! a got up;” and every page is enriched | 4 series of views’ of this —- interesting 
all its author is to give us after a twelvemonth’s °Y he indly and generous sympathy which the | from the pencil of Capt. J. M. Carter, of the 
residence in Genoa, and a ramble through France ur Tene te to the humbler animals of creation. | Regiment, is announced for immediate publication. 
and Italy! For full ten minutes the volume lay pe pd a universal philanthropist; the busi- | ‘The specimens we liave seen induce us to speak 
wpon our table—uncut ; and so ill disposed did we ¢S8 and pleasure of his life have been to teach us to | most favourably of the work, both as regards the 
feel towards ft (thing of few , but many | ©Xereise sympathy and humanity towards the | selection of subjects and their pictorial treatment ; 
thoughts, as it is), that we were almost vexed at =— world; he has known and appreciated the | hut as it will ere long, in all probability, be laid 
being unable to put it aside altogether. Is this, | ‘ a a canine friendship; he loves dogs, and, | before us in its complete form, we shall reserve a 
indeed, all? Yes, and enough: enough to prove | &™ by what seems something more than in- | detailed description to a future opportunity. 
that, write on what subject he may, Mr. Dickens | *“2¢t, all dogs love him ; he has a sort of speaking 
will @rite what he thinks, and that his thoughts %4¥4intance with every dog in his neighbourhood ; ——— = 
are fresh and original ; no matter how hackneved we follow him when he is on foot or on horseback es 
may be the subject, Whatever comes from his | wit —_— eyes, and listen to the sound of his voice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

a 


ol a my with a placid wag of the tail, which says, as Se ae? ; oie 
a he Spar es - 4, i ng Py aged ny plainly as human words can speak, “ that is the | W# are preparin portraits of living — or 


a series of 
; ” —British artists, to be ved in 
with his own brilliant and powerful pen, what he | mgue of a friend.” Many of the anecdotes are Hwee # ra oe Pigeon «Ne ee ye ad mil be | 


thinks himselé: he may be wrong, or he may be | quite new; and they have been selected and time before we are in a condition to 
right, on ts nm hat is sividhe Srlngs arranged, classed, in fact, under different heads, ieoue of this ‘series; and our present ye is 
things palpably before usthat we never saw before, | ° %% to render them still more interesting ; a cer- | with a view to we —_— vetion of 
and never could have seen bat for him. Ever and an space is devoted to each breed of dogs, so fentes “ay it complete. Our design is to pro- 
anon he cockneyfies his expressions in open defiance that the Newfoundland cannot be jealous of the dacs the portraits in a style of considerable excellence. 
of good taste, and you emile because that he, as ——- bestowed upon the mastiff; or the pointer be which 
well as his own inimitable “ Mrs, Davis,” carries | —— in that the terrier has the field to himself. | It is only our duty to state Sat Let cep ow poe 
peculiarities abroad which it would be much | Bach division is, as'it were, prefaced by a portrait | accompany this number of tte Sn tg at Queen. 
better to leave at home. But these shreds and = the ‘class of dog described. Some of these | St.tt' Tincoln's-inn-fields; the work has been 
patehee af eccentricity must not be confounded a A lifelike and spirited, others are | ith much neatness and great care—and we have eee 
with his mighty garb of genius ; will rub out J a rue; for instance, the Mount St. Ber- | sure to recommend them to those who may stand in 
in time, or be only used in some future “ Pick- oy 28: — = are mart ge the nose to _ of persane wyltes potertake. labour. 
ck, erated. _w 
they En out o a faly. Without | the kindly and’ aecounpliahed euthen ‘a : ‘skill niefly to th io 
over the. decay of Italy, you feel that and perseverance, no less than on the happy art 
its present state has impressed Mr. kens with | he has evinced in rendering the character of the dog 
a deep melancholy, and that, while he sympathizes positively chivalrous. e hope that, when this 
with the emaciated beauty, he loathes the crimes = is exhausted, the next will be produced in eerie sohbet te oa 
and supevetlens which he i to manstural rh “en yan 80 — it eo its Way AMONG | the ‘ Talbotype,’ the 
. y es lorious works ; ‘ —who certainly are apt to treat large : 
ef Art which remain to tell what Italy has been ; animals with much carelessness, if not cruelty, of Talay.” We teal it 
oe rate Be nak mare piahawse GGes Seeibes hie; c P ar <n al taaiiae . 
em actual life, or its remains, to | OM'LDREN PLAyING witn FLowers. Painted | %® herd 

eall him forth. As we read on, we feel that there by B. Maoxvs. Engraved by SAMUEL Bautix Ftd ber Be Rerae: 5 ~ jee “ 
w no vigour or industry in the land; the houses | _ Publisher, T. Bors. If du’dlbedks Lh] LG Whestlbdabte agent 
age Neo too many for the people ; every | This is a republication of a very favourite G. ia to Mr. : committed an | 
blade Aa! grass in the “7: s tells of print—engraved by suistien of the “Sel rictor of Rae a 4 tter Ravin, we, lavt mone was described, 
minis Lyepreed and grandeurs of the | the original: it was the one issued to s ibers althou bo morn with Art: he isa ae 
an fey feet Such - shadows as he | by the Art-Union (of Dusseldorf, if we remember |} of re hm Ww wish to 

a at ae as this great artist | aright), and its circulation in cannot fail f pads ng 
es + dingy of the Popes, | to ive very general satisfaction. original is 
veller noted before "the terrors of the x onal fra- ' in Tine, ‘6h copper, and it has uentl e am lh em 

’ P you | scarce; this copy is in the mixed style, andits exe- | own knowledge. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

Ar tae Annvat Dinner of the “ Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund,” Viscount Morpeth, M.P., 
sided—supported + ad wer Ross and Tho- 
mas Uwins, David Roberts an Abraham Cooper, 

rs. The guests did not number above eighty ; 
be among them there were but few artists—not, 
perhaps, above twenty altogether. This is to be 
deplored—as a reproach to the Profession. First, it 
is Fittle less than an insult to the nobleman who 
took the chair, that the class whom he attended to 
benefit should have treated him with so little re- 

spect; but their absence on that occasion was a 
| dereliction of a solemn duty—a duty which the 
prosperous owe to the unfortunate. The relief 
annually supplied by this excellent Institution to 
the widows and = of meritorious artists— 
and not unfrequently to meritorious artists them- 
selves ht alone to be a sufficient motive to 
draw together successful men, when exertions are 
to be made upon which must depend the amount 
of charity to be distributed during the year; and 
we do think that the absentees, who can assign no 
good reasons for being so, are guilty of a crime 
against such of their brethren as are in sickness 
or want. It was with very deep regret we per- 
ceived not only the thin attendance, but that 
among the names of subscribers those of artists 
were singularly few; we could name hundreds 
who have prospered jenny the past year, whose 
charitable guineas ought to have been forthcoming. 
The speech of Lord Morpeth Ne discharged h 
duties admirably) was exceedingly eloquent—fine 
as a composition, and beautifully touching as an 
appeal. ‘The other speakers were Mr. B. B. Cab- 
bell, Mr. Dodd, M P., and Mr. George Godwin, 
F.R.S., who, on ‘The Prosperity of the Art- 
Union of London” being given as a toast, en- 
tered into a very lucid and able explanation of the 
views of that iety, which excited the marked 
applause of the meeting. Unhappily there was no 
artist to say much for Art: it fell to the lot of Mr. 
Abraham Cooper to acknowledge the compliments 
paid to the Royal Academy—and the business 
was not well done: there was no one to saya 
word for the Directors of the British Institution— 
a word of praise or blame, of comment on the past 
or of hope for the future; while the rising school 
of British Art was forgotten altogether. In short, 
notwithstanding the courteous manner and elo- 
quent address of Lord Morpeth, the meeting was 
a chilly one—there was no heart in it; not an 
atom of enthusiasm from beginning toend. How 
- is it toimagine a very opposite result. 

Rk. Herpert, R.A., and tHe CoUNCIL OF 
THe AntI-Corn-Law Leacus.—It appears that 
a picture of ‘‘ The Council” is tobe painted, with 
a view to the production of a large print. The 
project is, no doubt, a wise one; the gentlemen, 
principally manufacturers of Manchester, who 
compose the Council, have in no small degree in- 
fluenced the character of the age and the position 
of the country; and such a work cannot fail to be 
extensively popular among classes which are to be 
counted by millions ; but that Mr. Herbert should 
have been selected to paint it doth, we confess, 
amaze us; perhaps, in the whole range of British 
artists, there is not one less qualified for the task: 
or one, we should have imagined, who would so 
Fer om have shrunk from such an undertaking. 

ut the publisher is a most liberal publisher—and 
has tempted the painter to do that which on both 
sides is a MisTAKE. It was, we might have sup- 

d, no easy matter to have induced Mr. Her- 

ert to produce a work—‘The Trial of the Seven 
Bishops’ — which commemorated the greatest 
triumph the world has ever witnessed over that 
religion which the painter professes, and in which 
ho doubt, he is sincere—followed, as the pictured 
record of that mighty victory was, by another me- 
morial from the same hand, ‘The Martyrs in 
Prison’—4, ¢., Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer—pre- 
ceding the auto-da-fé at Smithfield; but the elo- 

uence of Mr. Agnew must have been powerfal in- 
ey to have induced Mr. Herbert to immortalize 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, with some half a dozen 
score of portraits of men—worthy, sincere, and of 
indomitable perseverance, but who, we believe, 
generally, would far rather appear “a up- 
pe t Englishmen, than as transmogrified Venetian 
> ¥ ors. We venture to assert that there will be 

ut one opinion concerning this sel . 

ew (a most liberal publisher, and one who 
usually exhibits sound judgment) has committed’ 


ee 








a grievous error, which he and the Council of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League will have reason to regret. 

Tae Sits or tag Weiiineton Stratugs.—It 
appears, after all, that, notwithstanding the almost 


“universal protest of the public and the public press, 


we are to have the Duke perched upon the arch at 
Hyde-park-corner ; the only argument we have 
ever heard in support of a scheme so monstrous is 
that pleasant one of Poole'’s— 

“* Of Wellington’s Duke we shali make an 4rch-Duke,” 
there seems to be no shadow of REASON in favour 
of tais outrage on taste and defiance of opinion ; 
Colonel Trench thinks the site a good one; the 
whole country cries out against it; the gallant 
officer, in a letter to the “‘ Times,” quotes a saying 
attributed to the Sailor-King—‘ Do they wanta 
precedent? then I’ll make one.” This anecdote 
reminds us of a story told of the Sea-captain 
Forbes, when out of his element as manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre. Some one told him that 
the pay of “‘ Hamlet ” could not be acted because 
Mr. Young was ill. “ No matter,” quoth he, “ the 
duty must be done: turn upanother hand!” We 
may not, indeed, incur the danger of the arch tum- 
bling, and the statue falling—an evil less to be 
guarded against than that to which we are doomed ; 
but we shall assuredly be made the laughing-stock 
of Europe ; and we fear the great Duke will come 
in for his full share of sarcasm. 

ARCHITECTURAL REFORMATIONS AND TRANS- 
MUTATIONS.—Second and improved editions of 
buildings are rarities. Barry is now giving us a 
new version of Soane’s Board of Trade at the 
corner of Downing-street, of which we shall be 
able to speak more positively a short time hence. 
All we can say of it is, that it promises well for 
beauty of detail, and will vary from Barry’s usual 
mode of Italian composition in being columnar in- 
stead of astylar, the original columns being re- 
tained, though not exactly replaced, they are 
now raised above the ground floor, which exalta- 
tion of them is, as far as the order alone is con- 
cerned, rather a disadvantage than an improve- 
ment, inasmuch as the more delicate workings will 
now be lost. To Bethlehem Hospital a superstruc- 
ture (serving as a chapel) has been added, con- 
sisting of a dome set upon a lofty tholobate or 
tambour, with arched windows in the inter- 
columns. If it does not give great propriety of 
character, this new feature renders the building a 
more conspicuous architectural object, and also 

roduces variety of skyline init; yet it does not 
ese very well with the rest, but rather shows 
a departure from the Grecianism affected for the por- 
tico. Bedford Chapel, in Bedford-treet, New Ox- 
ford-street, is another instance ofarchitectural trans- 
mutation—of transmutation almost as complete as 
that of a grub into a butterfly; we say “ almost,” 
because something of the original grub has been 
suffered to remain in it, such as the top of the 
original gable, which, if it could not be got rid of 
by that end of the roof being “‘ hipped,” é. ¢., cut 
off slantingly, might, at any rate, have been 
screened by some ornament on the centre of the 
front. Something, also, ought to have been done 
to improve the doors ; and an improvement it would 
be, if the two between that in the centre and 
those at the ends of the front were—if they must 
be retained—rendered less conspicuous by bei 
painted of a stone-colour. On the other han 
there is what could very well have been dispen 
with, namely, the little obelisks or pyramidal or- 
naments stuck upon the angles of the buildings. 
With some praiseworthy attempts at originality of 
treatment, there is also much that requires cor- 
rection, and defects which a mere second thought 
would have avoided. Disagreeable as the effect 
arising from it is, we do not impute as a fault to 
the architect employed in ener: | the exte- 
rior, the unlucky circumstance of there being 
single pillars in front, and vy ye ones on the 
sides—the original position of the windows com- 
pelling him to such arrangements; but he cer- 
tainly ought either to have thrown more expres- 
sion and richness into the general entablature and 
the archivalts of the arches, or to have subdued 
the capitals of the pillars and pilasters, which now 
show as so many spots in the composition. What 
has been bestowed on the lower windows as de- 
coration is also much too feeble and tame for the 


ins FOR THE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH AsOMT 


TEcTs.—The idea oceurs to us that the I 


might get up, if not an annual, an ocvasional = | 


of a novel character, that 





169 
to duly attractive even for the general 
public, y, one that should consist of pic- 
tures exclusively architectural in sub and 
com ks kind by as well as 
living 3—such gollections to be brought to- 

ether in same ner as those of the “ Old 


ters” at the British Institution. There can 
be little doubt that those who possess fine speci- 
mens of architectural painting would readily aid 
the Institute in such a meritorious scheme by the 
loan ofthem ; and, provided they were of superior 
quality as pictures, water-colour works might be 
admitted as well as those in oil, without any other 
distinction than that of the two classes being kept 
apart so as not to interfere with each other. An 
exhibition of the kind ought to be attempted, if 
merely as an experiment ; for unlessa failure 
whieh ih gould hestie. bo t would, by bringing 
that particular branch of Art more 
under public notice, fix attention upon it; whereas 
occasional specimens, however excellent they may 
be in themselves, do not command sufficient ge- 
neral attention for the class to which they belong. 
— we have mentioned the scheme as a very 
suiable one to be taken up by such a body as the In- 
stitute of British Architects, rot being interested 
in promoting as far as possible, Sas atque 
nattendaghik by hook or by crook,—a taste inti- 
mately connected with, an be a their 
own Art, we should be content to the idea 
acted upon by the Directors of the British Insti- 
tution. The works of Scarlett, Davis, and Ro- 
berts, in oil; of Haghe, Scandrett, G. Moore, 
and others, in water-colours, would show that the 
English school of erchitectural painting has pro- 
duced some fine achievements of Art. 

Mr. Farruott’s ‘Costume In ENGLAND.” — 
Before the publication of the next number of 
our Journal, this work, the foundation of which 
was laid in our pages, will be in the hands of the 

ublic. In preparing it for the press, Mr. Fair- 

olt has doubled the quantity of letter-press and 
engravings—and has added a glossary quite as 
extensive, explaining every article of use or orna- 
ment worn about the person, including the various 
terms applied to arms and armour, Exclusive 
of 245 illustrative engravings to the general 
history of costume, this volume contains nearly 
300 cuts in the glossary, explanatory of the various 
articles or fashions therein deseri The volume 
cannot fail to be of essential use to every artist, 
and we shall next month give a review—perhaps 
with some specimens of the additional engravings 
of the work. 

Tug Nevson P1ittar.—The bricklayers are at 
resent busy about the Nelson Pillar; and “the 
ions” are, we understand, ready to take their 

places at the four corners. We believe, too, the 
bronze basso-relievi are in preparation ; and that, 
as far as may be, the work will be ere long finished. 

Tue Poet Souragry.—A nook in Westminster 
Abbey has been appropriated to a of 
Southey; it consists of a plain entablature, with a 
well-executed bust, and a simple description at the 
base, consisting of the imperishable name of ‘‘ Ro- 
bert Southey,” with the dates of his birth and death, 
A statue is also in F ps + span by Mr. h for 
his burial-place at Keswick. 

ARCcHZOLOGICAL InstiTUTE.—At the last pub- 
lic meeting Mr. Birch read an able essay on 
vere S ng — 0 eg on - a 
antiquity, an ustrat subject specify- 
ing the various kinds which were produced by 
Egyptian, Greek, ' 
Roman potters. Some interesting examples of 
each were displayed to the assembly, gon ge 
wae Ene Se Cee wr de- 
served, 

Winpsor Castie.—It is well known that ad- 
mittance to the state-rooms of Windsor Castle is 
car Yo ee eee to those parties in 
London who are aut 
pectin ummamyg? saps Say ns agp Much in- 
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at one penn each, of 

tickets. The * Com- 

tains a short description of every 

ted; and also five lithographic plans, 

the position of each painting on the walis 

rooms, to which a number is attached cor- 

responding with the number in the descriptive 

letterpress. This new arrangement with re ard 

to admittance, and the above little book, will be 

of vast accommodation to visitors, many of whom 

have hitherto arrived at Windsor from distant 

parts of the country unprovided with the means | 

of access to the treasures of the Castle ; or, if so | 

furnished, have had no other guide to direct them 
than some loquacious but untaught attendant. 

Tux Portsarrs or Mu. KR. Tuonsunn.— 

Several portraits on ivory—(they can scarcely be 

termed miniatures, for the works are of large size ) 

—are now on view at Messrs. Hering and Re- 

mington’s, No. 137, Regent-street, who are ar- 


ranging to engrave them. They consist of her 
Majesty and the Prince of Wales, his Royal 





Highness Prince Albert, the Duchess of Meck- 

len Strelitz, and the fair sisters—the Mar- 

chioness of Waterford, and the Viscountess Can- 
These 


ning. uctions are of the highest order 
of merit; the — efforts of a most accom- 

mind ; their character is such as to 
elevate the class of Art of which they are admira- 
ble examples. 

Exposition or InpvusTrriat Art In SwWITzER- 
LAND.—It is stated in the “ Atheneum” that— 
“ Switzerland is about to follow the example of 
Trade Exposition, becoming so general in Europe ; 
an Exhibition of the products of Helvitic industry 
being announced to take place at Zurich in August 
next—the first in that country.” 

Tus VeNrTiLation or tue “ Tue Hovesrs.”’ 
—It is said thatthe expenses incident to ventilating 
the New Houses of Parliament will not amount to 
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REVIEWS. 

Tue Covenanters’ Communion. Painted b 
Georce Harvey, R.S.A. Engraved by W. 
Howison, A R.8.A. 

Prince Cuaxtes Epwarp ASLEEP IN ONE 
or HIs HIDING-PLACES AFTER THE BATTLE 
or CuLtopen. Painted by Toomas Duncan, 
R.S.A. Engraved by H. T. Ryat. 

Publisher, A. Hitt, Edinburgh. 

The publication of these prints—of the highest 

class, in character and in execution—reflects credit 

on the enterprise and liberality of a Provincial 


| publisher, for Edinburgh stands in that position 


with reference to the British Metropolis. These 
are the latest, but by no means the only, issues of 
Mr. Alexander Hill; from time to time he has 
entered into competition with the London pub- 
lishers, and the works he has produced are fully 
equal, in interest and merit, to the best of theirs. 
Most of them, indeed, commemorate events con- 
nected with Scottish character and history ; but 
they appeal to all who cherish human sympathies ; 
having for their themes those which touch the 
universal heart ; and which have a value for every 
class and every nation. We accept these prints as 
cases in point: the one is by an artist “lost too 
soon ;”’ the other by one who is, happily, in the 
zenith of his fame—admired for his genius, and 
respected for the right use of it; both commemo- 
rate striking incidents in connexion with the 
daring and chivalric lives of Scottish men; and 
both are of high worth, not alone for their sub- 
jects, nor alone as fine and powerful readings of 
historic pages, but also as excellent works of Art, 
equalled by few and surpassed by none that have 
been of late years placed before the public. 

Of Tue Covenanters’ CommuNION, by Mr. 
Harvey, the scene is laid in some quiet dell 
among the mountains, where the minister has 





less than £80,000—to say nothing of the evils of 
delay caused thereby. 


y for the “ fancy”’ of Dr. Reid—and, after 


all, it is more than likelythat the money will have | 


been found to have been thrown away. This sum, 
or a little added to it, would have built a National 
Gallery worthy of England. 

Gueek Sovutrrvunes tx tae Lovvre.—There 
has recently been added to the works of Art in the 


of the Louvre a considerable collection of | 


k sculptures, the most interesti 
are twelve marble fragments, inscri 
tain decrees issued by Mausolus Kin 
who reigned over that part of Asia Minor about 
the commencement of the fourth century before 
the Christian era, and whose wife erected one of 
the noblest monuments of antiquity to celebrate 
the memory of her husband. ith these are a 

t of a frieze, on which is represented a 
seene from the battle of the Amazons; a basso- 
relievo representing Theseus as protecting hero 
of Attica; another from the island of Creta, 
‘ Jupiter with Europa and Cadmus ;’ and a s¢e/a, or 
square-sided ral pillar, whereon is sculp- 
tured a girl ing farewell to her parents. 

Daawine Pencits.—We have recently tried 
some lead pencils manufactured by Messrs. Row- 
ney and Co., which we can confidently recommend. 
Their quality is good, both as respects colour and 
firmness; they are free from grit, do not easily 
break, and, moreover, are remarkably cheap. 

States °F men Masesty and Paince 
Atsent.—We hear that Mr. Lough has recently 
completed his models for the statues of her Ma- 
{est and Prince Albert, to be placed in the vesti- 

“ Lioyd’s Room,” at the Royal Exchange. 
The Queen is habited in flowing drapery, and he 
head is adorned with a wreath of oa -leaves, sur- 


of which 
with cer- 


The country will thus haveto | 


of Caria, | 


called “ the Lord’s people” together—in a house 
not built with hands, and where “ it was pleasant 
to hear their melody swelling in full unison alo 
the hill, the congregation joining with one accord, 
and praising God with the voice of psalms.” 


“The time is twilight—a midway moment betwixt 
| sunset and gloamin’—the broad, yellow gleams of the one 
| contrasting with, and bounded by, the long and deepening 
| shadows of the other. The is a desolate high- 
lying heath—sloping down towards the spectator, and— 
as may be guessed from the slanting light coming en- 
tirely from that seaggg eagt oe somewhat open behind ; 
| whilst, on all sides, are the circling hill-tops, reposing in 
deepest shadow. The personages are of both sexes, and 
of various ages—men and women, and youths, and 
maidens ; all of them—except the minister and two or 
three others, who may be small landowners (bonnet- 
lairds as they used to be called)—of the order of Scottish 
peasantry, and arranged in an irregular but picturesquely 
grouped semicircle, round a small but decent table, 
beside which stands the pastor in the act of imploring a 
blessing on the cup, supported by the officiating elders. 
Outside the communicants various ties are couched 
in the heather—watching probably for the safety of the 
rest; whilst, anne upwards till gradually blend- 
ing with the ee ies the moss—level, bleak, sad, 
and solitary, its only tenants a group of small horses 
tethered to a single stunted pine—undefined and dimly 
seen in the growing darkness.” 


This brief description will suffice to explain the 
character and purpose of the work; the one is 
high as the other is holy; it is a worthy record of 
national energy and endurance—a fitting monu- 
ment to the memory of 
“ Martyrs, who sustain’d 

With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 

Triumphantly displayed in records left 

Of Persecution and the Covenant. Times 

Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour !” 


We require no better evidence that Mr. Harvey 





mounted by a star. The right hand holds a scroll ; 
and her left, which rests upon the helm of a ship | 
(emblematicai of the “Ocean Queen”), sustains a 
wreath composed of the rose, thistle, and sham- 
rock. The Prince appears in the costume of a 
Knight of the Garter. We have had no oppor- 
tunity of inspecting these models; but we trust | 
they will be more worthy of the royal songes 
— are intended to represent than the coarse 
unmeaning figure which now ee the | 
area of the Excha It is matter o 
to us that Mr. Lough should have been intrusted | 
with the execution of another work of a similar | 
character to that wherein he has so entirely failed. | 


surprise | 


—--—- 


| artist who pictured the 


| rejoice that the publisher has multiplied this fine 


is a man of genius, who has made his Art auxiliary 
to his country’s honour and fame; those who 
have not seen his pictures may be familiar with 
the engravings from them; and if respect and 
sympathy had been needed, in these days, for the 
pious and resolute men who withstood tyranny and 
endured persecution even to death, rather than 
relinquish independence and submit their con- 
sciences to shackles—such sympathy and such 
respect would have been obtained for them by the 

’ ‘Covenanters Preaching,’ 
‘ Baptism,’ and ‘ Fight,’ and this latest record of 
their indomitable energy and terrible suffering— 
‘The Communion’ among the mountains. e 


picture in a manner worthy of it; it is a line en- 
raving, of great excellence, from the burin of Mr. 
owison, whose reputation had been established 





by many previous works. The print u 
upon” those ,who examine it; at fet it Rome 
dark and cold, for the artist chose the fitting time 
twilight—* the gloamin’ ”—to bring the people 


their minister to Stes 
sa any opel: 
as a work of Art, of to test the truth and 


under —_ it was composed. Mark 
paratively young, but 

am euthuslest, heat Ream and same; 
voted to the work, as he addresses the 
his kirk—mild but resolute men—who 
the knee to no son of Belial; how fine is 
group of youth and age—attentive listeners 
read *‘ the book” and li to “ the word”; 
eloquently is the story—the history—told in 
part. e echo the sentiment of one of Mr. 
vey’s pps me met yee Ty i 
man of genius and right feeling for the lesson 
pencil has taught: such pictures more than = 
—they powerfully instruct !”’ 

Prince CHARLES EpWaRD ASLEEP IN ONE oF 
HIS HIDING-PLACES AFTER THE BaTTLe op 
meyenes = is a of a opposite class, 

et equally a tribute to the fidelity and 
the “Scottish character. : a 


It commemorates ‘the 
escape of a gallant and generous Prince—the his- 
torian now-a-days aneihaheme to call him “ the 
Pretender”—when a huge reward tempted his 
betrayal, and any one of many poor meer 
might have claimed it. His hiding-place is a 
by the side of some mountain; many s 
are shown in the north and west of 
where the gallant young man found 
watched over by loyal clansmen, safe, 
enduring privations and sufferings —safer 
when, at false Versailles, he is — by one of 
most eloquent of Scottish ballad-writers, to 
c 


a 


bag 


nH 


E 
1 


fee 


era 


" No where beats the heart so kindly 
As beneath the tartan plaid,” 


The printis highly interesting in character, and 

pen yes tre a ——, : ames it isa 

work of history, for the fact it illustrates, al 

** stranger than fiction,” is as well ontheatiooeh 

as that the Prince’s generosity and love of 

lost him a crown, or that the foul murders done 

upon Drummossie Moor were dark blots upon the 

name of England. The story is emphatically 

told: the Prince is sleeping ; an heroic woman— 

it may or it may not be Flora Macdonald—watehes 

his rest, while brave clansmen are guarding 

from peril, keeping back the deerhound, whose 

voice may summon some lurking foe, and 

with their weapons to preserve a life a 

times a ~~ their ~~ a wy oe 

compose the picture are thus few, but are 

sufficient; they have been selected and 

with aclear perception of truth, and with 

artistic skill. We remember the painting as one 

of the leading attractions of our Royal morn Y 

of which Mr. Duncan was a member—in 1 

and we, at that time, thus spoke of its merits :— 
“ This work is one of the meritorious of its in 

class. It will fully establish the reputation of the 

Mr. Duncan’s name is comparatively new, but his picture 

is one of—we will not say the highest promise, but of 

actual performance. It combines, in an unusual 

and in nearly equal excellence, the qualities of 

tion, wane and amps anh effect x. — 

1s given surprising truth brillianey, 

a manner as in no ehape to inoriets witb the senes 

effect of gloom, terror, and m , which pervade 

picture. ert is frequently the pang the attention of 


the artist has been directed to ey oo 
rangement, to see sentiment sacrificed to object ; 


the two qualities have been united in this work with 
plete success.” 


a artist has died iigee Be vee oes 

is country—but not own country 
manreall he death as a national loss ; this work 

a monument to his memory—one of many works 
that will long preserve his name. It has received 
ample justice at the hands of Mr. Ryall. 


STEALING A Marcu. Engraved by E. Burrow, 
from a picture by Epwin_ Lawpseek, 
Published by ALex. Hint, Edinburgh. 

We have here a clever mezzotinto print, from one 

of the sparkling works of Landseer, 

trate deer-stalking in the Highlands. It is 

gularly lifelike; one can almost see 

hunters creeping upon hands and 

ward of the stag, 

fall; and the breath is h p 

suppressed excitement of the sportsmen, 84, ! 

by inch, they draw nearer and nearer to the 
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THE EXHIBITION 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH. 


inion concerning the present 
oyal Academy; artists, con. 
| noisseurs, and public, alike consider it the best, as 
| awhole, that has taken place since the removal to 
ar-square: our memory carries us back to 
days of Somerset-house, when Lawrence, 
| Wilkie, and Hilton had attained their vigour ; 
when others who are yet strong were in their 
| prime; and those who have since risen into fame 
| were in the freshness and earnestness of youth. 
| Daring the last ten years, however, there has been, 
| we think, no Exhibition altogether so satisfactory 
as this: the veterans in Art—those who maintain 
firm seats in high places—have put forth their 
| best energies; the names of Mulready, Eastlake, 
Etty, Landseer, Leslie, Collins, Allan, Maclise 
Uwins, Harvey, Stanfield, Roberts, and Lee, 
will at once occur to the reader as those of men 
who have either now surpassed preceding efforts, 
or amply sustained the reputations they have 
acquired by years of labour and thought; while 
among the junior candidates for professional dis- 
tinction we find unequivocal tokens of advance- 
ment, Among those who have done emphatically 
WELL, are Webster, Sidney Cooper, 
Elmore, Frith, Ward, Frost, Poole, Egg, Goodall 
and at least a dozen others—men comparatively 
young, upon whom the hopes of the coun 
ith full assurance that there is no peril o 
intment. This view of the issue of the year’s 
ially cheering; to find above twenty 
on tablished”’ artists manifes 
ability—and unquestionable improvement—is most 
encouraging ; particularly as in several of the cases 
referred to, those artists have chosen the more 
¢ ths, and are aimin 
| in that “high Art,”’ which the 
| length declared its intention to “ patronise”’ and 
promote. This manifest advance supplies the best 
answer to the inconsiderate and 
tions that “ Art-Union Societies 
| prejudicially towards British Art; that they have 
stered mediocrity, and created or sustained in- 
| ferior artists to the injury of our national school. 
This is the tenth year of the existence of the Art- 
Union of London—and, 
the best Exhibition we have 
years. Surely this single fact is of more 
than all the arguments by which Art-Unions are 
| opposed. The improvement to which we refer— 
and which seems to be admitted on all hands— 
y no means confined to any one class of 
: in historical painting it is evident; 
, Wi portraiture, landsca’ 
| painting, and paintings de genre ; 
ent in miniatures, 
the other branches 
The portraits of 
tson Gordon, Joy. 


| Tuere is but one o 
Exhibition of the 





t achievements 
islature has at 


oundless asser- 
’ have operated 


ond all doubt, this is 
ad during the ten 


| 80, we think, in 


usually described as minor. 
ersgill, Grant, Knight, Wa 
Mrs. Carpenter, Middleton, 
are of admirable order; while in landscape, 
our stronghold, we are even more than 
and Creswick have surpassed 
; tanfield and Roberts maintain 
their positions; Danby is in great 
ble camels fa eee 
n ce; in animal - 
bined with incident, rk 


dseer and Sidney Cooper — and, perhaps, 


previous efforts; S 


, besides the works 





2. 


neither of them have ever gone beyond their 
yee r- productions—we have capital pictures by 
li, Josi, and others; in short, in de- 
partment of Art there are proofs of rare exce 
—evidence of right thinking, resolute wore Ye 
positive improvement. Am: the con tors 
are three or four foreign ters —men who 
in Bélgium and in France are of high fame. We 
regret to say their pictures have been most dis- 
ereditably p ;. these evils could not have been 
the result of accident, nor even of inattention— 
certainly not of ignorance: they must have been 
fixed where they are with the deliberate design of 
insulting their producers—to show how marvel- 
4 small an item is the generosity of our British 
Royal Academy. We believe—and most reluctantl 
—that other Academies of Europe are not mu 
more just or wise; Mr. Knigh 
plains that his picture was ih-p 
and we saw with regret that Mr, Stanfield’s con- 
tribution to the Louvre was not h where it 
ought to have been; but neither of these gentle- 
men were, we are assured (in one instance we can 
speak from Rpm a knowledge), treated as the 


we know, com- 
at Brussels, 


artists of Belgium and France have been treated 
by us. This is, in a word, a national dishonour 
—and one against which we desire loudly to raise 
our voice. e the more lameht this misfortune, 
because, generally, the works in the present Exhi- 
bition are fairly hung.* A few, of course, have to 
complain—and justly; but there is, certainly, less 
evidence of partiality or prejudice than we have 
seen heretofore; while, as compared with other Me- 
tropolitan Exhibitions, the hanging is equity itself. 
e confess that, oe Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy so soon after having spent much 
time at the Louvre, our satisfaction been aug- 
mented at the progress of our school. It is not 
sufficient to say it will bear comparison with that 
of France: its character is undoubtedly purer and 
higher; manifesting at least equal pepe | in 
Art, and assuredly a more wisely directed study of 
Nature. Nature, indeed, is but a secondary thought 
with the generality of French artists; their figures 
seem usually supplied by models; their interiors 
are for the most part from sketches in scraps; and 
the instances are singularly rare in which they 
supply evidence of professional labour out of their 
ateliers. There is a vulgar adage about the odium 
of comparisons; but coraparison is the basis of 
criticism, and excellence itself is but comparative. 
Thus we cannot help briefly adverting to the posi- 
tion which our school is assuming in relation to 
the other schools of Europe. In Italy, we need 
not say that among native professors the Art 
searcely survives. Italy has gathered in her har- 
vest of Art with her harvests of other glories: the 
living are there content to sue for their feeble in- 
spirations from the spirit of the de ; it ma 
be said that they could do nothing better: it 
may be so; and yet the writing on the storied 
pon of the Italian exhibitions tells that the days 
of her greatness in Art have long been numbered. 
In Germany there has arisen a new movement; 
but this is no new object, the pu being a 
close communion with the ancient fathers as to 
the best method of continuing Raffaelle. If we 
o to Antwerp, Brussels, Ro , or any of 
the Low Country cities yet celebrated as the 
homes of those men who dare to depart from 
religious painting, we find the best efforts of 
li painters dwindled down to feeble attempts 
at imitations of inimitable . They seek 
again to trim and light with their insufficient 
fires the lamps of all the great masters of popular 
Art. Such imitations are always ruinous to a 
school, and hence the falling off in Italy and Hol- 
land, We find the French artists more excursive 
in their styles than those of any other nation, with 
the exception of ourselves. Their Exhibition is 
at present open, but the number of works of merit 
bears no proportion to those now hanging on the 
walls of our Academy. If there be question of ex- 
pression, we have pictures —— this quality in 
a degree equal to works of the greatest masters; if 
colour be we have examples superior 
anything that any modern ama Ba rl 
We can point to landscape, which, in exq 
io not be rivalled ; and % 
marine which bears nearest apr 
ae ai reed has ever effected to the breadth 
of the glorious sea; and the best of all this is that 
year 








Europe ; 
merit that has come before us, whether fore 
native, and not from hearsay, but on acti 
ticism of executed works : thus we have not praised 
save from apeave recognition of merit, nor have we 
without the countenance of incontro- 
vertible reason. We do not, therefore, draw blind 
or invidious we do not say that the 
French school has No Art, although that is the 
ery continually in France against ourselves; but this 
we do say, there are at this moment pictures 
on the wails of the Academy which have never 
equalled by the French school. 

There has never been a period, in the history of | 
our country, when British Art had brighter pro- 
spects: there is no lack of private 3 let 
any person who is doubtful on h walk 
through either of our Exhibitions—the Royal 
Academy, the British Institution, the two 
cieties of Painters in Water Colours, and the So- 
ciety of British Artists—and he will find that 
one work of unquestionable merit is marked 
“sold,” Such was nearly the fact, before the Art- 
Union of London entered the several rooms to 
purchase £10,000 worth of pictures, in addition to 
those which had been previously disposed of; and, 
literally, we believe, when the various Galleries are 
closed, there will not be a single production of 
ability returned to its producer. But it is clear, 
also, that ere long the Government of the country 
will be ranked among the patrons of Art ;—not by 
giving unthinking or interested commi to 
avoured painters, as they do in France (where 
these things are not ‘ma better”’), but 
inviting a competition which cannot but result 
in success where it is most deserved, 
Already, too, the middle class in England—the 
class in which there is large wealth to pee ee 
luxuries—has learned to appreciate the p 
utility as well as the true yment to be derived 
from Art; for much of we have thank the 
Art-Unions, by whose exertions the ranks of ama- 
teurs—amateurs who will at no distant period be- 
come connoisseurs —have been pip a He pmey 
Let the supply, then, increase; we have no fear 
but the demand will increase with it; to multiply 
artists is the very oupente of an evil, if the buyers 
of pictures are multiplied in proportion. 

he ‘‘ Private View” took place on Friday, the 

lst of May; the Exhibition was opened to the 
public on Monday, the 4th. There was, of course 
the usual crowd; and equally, of course, the usual 
pushing and driving to obtain glimpses of the 
more prominent pictures; this intolerable evil is 
felt as a severe affliction by those whose duty it is 
to visit the Royal Academy in order to rt for 
public journals; to us, as we have heretofore ob- 
served, it is of little consequence ; for we have 
uent opportunities of examining the collection 
called upon to write; but others are 
tanced; the exclusion of 
the view 


subject ably, or even fairly ;* under such eee 

stances critic becomes an opponen 

of an Institution it Sponeat aopsettel tack he should 

wish to serve: neither publicly nor privately is the 
admission conceded ; 


boon of early ; for although 
there can be no question that many artists, mem- 
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artists was far under a tithe of what it now is, 
was some what less than half, and of per- 

sons who took an interest in the subject there was, 


still, and that which does not advance, inevitably 
goes back) on the part of the Academy ; the only 
question is as tow 

been introduced, Art and the Academy would not 
have been both the better for them. Of this, we 
think (and we believe the universal feeling of the 
public to be with us), there cannot be a doubt. 

It is certain that Royal Academy is entitled 
to high respect; it has, and has earned and 
merited, many advantages; it is mainly instru- 
mental in Art a PRoression; upholds 
the position of the Painter; and gives him a status 
in society; and we should shrink—in common with 
all right-thinking men—from any ——- that 
might in the remotest ee ts character, 

ir ite utility, or even diminish ite rank. Bat 

salutary improve- 

; and it would be difficult to imagine any 

i that could be made no better in 

than it was in the year 1768—con- 

all the marvellous changes which two- 

a century have produced. Yet the Royal 

y ——— adheres to all its old sys- 
tems—and will hear of no advancement of an 

We know there is one other Society which 

adopted the same plan — the Society of Anti- 

= ~ what ‘is wa pone 4 wo other 

ve sprung u are doing the work 

the Parent lastiteten” ought to have done; 

discord is busy among the Antiquaries—and why ? 

Because unwise old men resolved to make no 

movement such as the spirit of the age im- 

peratively demands. Between the two Institutions 

there is this marked difference —and that dif- 

ference saves the one from the fate which impends 


over the other: the Fellows of the Society of 


Antiquaries have mere honorary distinctions, 
while the members of the Royal Academy are, 
unhappily, directly interested in the perpetuation 
of narrow and the maintenance of selfish 
considerations. Liberality and generosity—the 
sentiments—they do not admit 
en to guide, them; the natural 
between the Public and 


ft 
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With these remarks—and entirely disclaiming 
all thought of hostility to the Royal Academy, but 
on the contrary, earnestly desiring its an 
increased uti os P annual 
Report of the orks contained in the present Exhi- 
bition. 

The total number of works exhibited amounts 
to 1521, of which 230 are in sculpture, an@ about 
200 of which are more or less associated with 
architecture. The number of exhibitors amounts 
to eight hundred and sixty-four.* 


No. 1. ‘ Wallace and his Schoolfellows at Dun- 
dee,’ J. Purtuir. The subject is supplied by 
“ Blair’s Wallace”—the in which the hero 
is described as a youth brooding over the oppres- 
sions to which his coun was j by the 
Southron. He is seated im a eloister, and near 
him are some of his ions. The youth 
holds a book, and, to the urgent action of his 
friends, responds with an expression fully in ac- 
cordance with the text :— 

“Oh! had I but ten thousand at my back, 
And were a map,” &c. 


Expression has evidently been the purpose of the 
artlet, and he has eminently paths 2 His work 
is distinguished by very much of that excellence 
which is the highest acquisition im Art, and to 
which everything else here is subservient: there 
is consequently Tittle indulgence in colour, this 
having been subdued upon principle. 

No. 9. ‘ Flint Castle—Moon Rising,’ J. A. Ham- 
wenstsy. This, although disadvantageously 

laced, may be described as 4 Es and effective 
andscape, in which the effect of moonlight is very 
judiciously managed. 

No. 11. * Portrait of her Grace the Duchess of 
Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatelherault,’ W. Map- 
pox. The lady is represented life-size, and seated 
at a piano, attired in a cerise-coloured velvet robe. 
The pose is easy and graceful, and the face and 
neck are brilliant in colour, and well up in tone. 
The draperies and accessories are painted with 
infinite truth. 

No. 12. ‘The Birth of Christ announced to the 
Shepherds,’ J. J. Cuaron, R.A. The angel and 
the enly host appear in the sky, and, to give 
effect to this portion of the composition, the rest is 
kept down in tone. We cannot, however, look 
upon this picture without a poignant feeling of 
regret that it should be thus exposed upon the 
line; and as to the style of the work, it is most 
indubitably a ruinous mistake: any change in this 
were for the better. With regard to the composi- 
tion, three of the most prominent lines tend in one 
direction, at nearly equal intervals; the drawing 
is everywhere defective, and, as for colour, there 
isnone. For the sake of texture, the picture seems 
to have been painted upon sized but the 
—_ oy — favourable, 

o. 13. ‘ Tomi —— hs in the Desert, to 
the East of Grand Cairo,’ D. Roperrs, R.A. 
These tombs are grouped on the left of the picture, 
and, being apparently built of the sunburnt bricks 
of the East, are beautiful in colour, The fore- 
ground a to be  -- sand, oe which a 
ceremonial procession of some moving. 
Many of the desert views of this aeaitemnan, ate 
constituted of very slight materials, but to these 
are attached an interest and an importance which 
a the hand of a great master can communicate. 

0. 14, ‘Ordeal by Touch,’ D. Mactisz, R.A. The 
subject of this r marvellous picture is derived 
from ‘‘ The Fair Maid of Perth ;” though not a lite- 
ral fulfilment of the text-description—from which 
Mr. Maclise has departed, in order to paint the emo: 
tions excited at the proof of guilt shown by the flow 
of blood from the corpse. trial was called that 
of bier-right, and was proposed to be demanded by 
the town-clerk for the discovery of the murderer 
of nee y reseweromie the bonnet-maker. “ Let us 
demand,” proposes the “from our Soverei 
Lord K Rakert—ube when the wicked do mot 


As: Lt is understood that no fewer than 1400 
were 
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interfere to prevent his good intentions, is as just 
and clement a prince as our annals can 
their long line-in the Pair Ci 


the fashion of our ancestors 


ing to Heaven for light on this dark earde We 


demand the b ight 
Hag ay proof by bier-right, often granted 


of our sovereign’s ancestors: 
of by b and Memrotale, cad piininioturel “yo 


eat Emperor Charlemagne, in France; by Ki 
ur, in Britain; and by Gregory the Great, 
the mighty A ‘this our land of Scotland,” 
Such is the ee of the reverend city scribe 
which leads to a ion, the result of which is 
not as we have it im the picture, for the murderer 
does not touch the body, but confesses his guilt. 
We may, however, the ceremony to take 
place in the High Ch of St. John. The co 
is laid at the altar, enveloped, except the head and 
bust, in a white sheet, which may show instan 
the flow of blood. . The officiating priest, a mi 
abbot or bishop, is on the right, and near and 
behind him an assemblage all variously interested 
in the ceremony, On the immediate left, and near 
the body, are the widow and family of the mur- 
dered man—the widow is a of higher rank 
than Magdalen Proudfute, though the children it 
number and age, correspond with those mentioned 
in the story. on the left are seated the j 
and knights standing in full suits of plate, or m 
plate and mail armour. All eyes are turned to 
two points—te the corpse, to the man who 
would touch the body ifhe could; but his approach 
has alr caused a gout of blood to trickle from 
cal een Che apeciolnens ani thieugh ba nie 
om spectators; a he nerves 
himself up to agony for the or 
t for, the damning antipathy of the dead man is 
already declared, even by his proximity. The muscles 
Gr hie fenipn 200 Bnathed te. anaverpamietnn aka 
self- possession—he is wrung to the core, and turns 
away horror-stricken that the blood of the dead 
man should issue forth to call down vengeance upon 
his head. The only aoe | ure is the widow, 
who points to the fearful evidence, denouncing the 
assassin, on whom the attention of all present is 
most earnestly riveted; and this unexampled con- 
centration of interest is not only the crowning 
excellence of this picture, but it is a i 
of that kind which no living artist can equal. The 
intense, breathless, soul-searching gaze of those 
men in armour, of those judicial figures, were ordeal 
enough for a heart of iron, and a head of the most 
——_ — ar ever mi tea raat i 
of humanity. But we must i 
is a greater display of power in this work than we 
have space to describe. It is evident that Mr. 
Maclise paints slowly; and it must be observed that 
finished 
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armour of the knights is of a period 
of the “ ordeal by touch,” 
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h, as an unceremonious family circle en- 
raged e inspection of the result, of a 8 
ooting. The floor is covered with game in va , 
painted in perfect imitation of Nature. The 
are pai with substance, but in the hue 
of the picture there is a too decided preference for 


a ish hue. 

Ro. 20. ‘A Portrait,’ J. R.Swrvron. That of 
a lady, in a pink dress; she appears to be 
but the arrangement is: uncoueenetocy  nanneS 
as this is not easily determinable. method 
of presenting figures is common in water-colour 
sketches, but — admissible in oil, ‘The colour 
is high in tone, tells well; but, as the picture 
is high in position, the detail cannot be canvassed. 

No. 21. ‘Lieutenant-General Sir James Mac- 
donnell, K.C.B., &c. &c. &c., Colonel of the 79th 
Regiment,’ F.R.Say. This distinguished officer 
is painted in the uniform of his rank, and the like- 
ness is remarkably striking. Portraits of this class 
are regarded with the warmest interest. This is 
the officer who commanded the light infantry on 
the right of the British line at Waterloo, ary J 
then Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonnell, of the - 
stream Guards, who, with his invincible com- 
panions, held Hougoumont against the fearful 
masses that were directed against that post durin 
the day, and himself closed the gate in the face 
the French infantry. 

No. 22. ‘A Dutch Dogger carrying away her 
Sprit,’ C. Sranrigxp, R.A. 

“ On the Doggerbank, in the cold North 

Wearily day and night toil we; - 

Weary, wet, hungry, and cold, 

Three poor fishermen, weakly and old,” 
So runs the old song: but there is more matter in 
the picture than the song. It is a charming pro- 
duction, into which the artist has thrown as 
dash of sentiment. The poor little vessel 
— _— a bongo — the seas eA above her 
on sides; the sprit has snapped like a twig, 
and half is gone overboard ; but they cannot afford 
to lose even this, so one of the poor fellows, in his 
economical distress, is fishing up the , 
There is so much movement in this picture that 
we take leave of the vessel with our best wishes 
for her safety, and an irrepressible hope that when 
we see her again it may be in smoother water. 

No. 23. ‘ An Evening Drive round the Ramparts 
of Utrecht,” J. J. Cuaron, R.A. There are parts 
of this work which manifest much ability: the trees 
to the right are effectively int , and the 
treatment of the picture exhibits considerable 
thought and care. 

No. 24. ‘ Psalmody—an Illustration of the 11th, 
oe on ee of = 148th Psalm,’ 8. A. 

ART, R.A. is is a lar icture, composed 
under a semicircle ; and, alth Lae inted in oil, 
seems rather to be intended for fresco. It is 
assuredly the best picture which this gentleman 
has of late exhibited, being in every part more 
than usually careful. The principal may be 
presumed to represent David, who is singing to 
the harp, and accompanied by the maidens, the 

men, old men, and dren, who are ex- 
rted in the psalm to praise the Lord. The spirit 
of the text is well sustained, and we that 
this work is essentially better than any the artist 
has of late years exhibited. It approaches, 
hy character _—_ Art; manifesting much 
grouping, and ju ent a general 
treatment, — raat 4 
o. 32. ‘Ruth and Boaz,’ H. W. Prckersernt 
R.A. This is a large picture, in which the figures 
are brought forward of the size of life. Ruth is 
anealinng at te Stat Bien, who desires her to 
sadheanieel is maidens. The picture is 
much subdued in tone and Bor vase gore t less so 
than is usual with the works of the artist. The 
purpose appears to have been force and solidity, 
which in some measure is fulfilled. 

No. 37. ‘The GrapeGatherer,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
This title is given to a quasi-nude female figure in 
the act of ing some steps with a basket of 
grapes on her head, and, from the consequent 
elevation of the arm and the bend of the body, a 
very beautiful line is produced. The position is 
one of much grace, and the prevalent sentiment is 
madest and retiring. It is curious to observe how 
ieee Sgnres are entirely free from some 

model -setting—the steps here resemble 

the academical stools aml ag 
,. No. 38. ‘ The Student,’ A.D. Coorzn. This 
Te mpertinence which had better been rejected. 
t represents a studio, in which we see the artist 








himself amid the affectations of a German stu- 
dent—he is filling a German pipe, and his 
model, wrap in a is seated on the 
other side of his stove, We have had occasion 
to remark on the execrable taste dis- 
‘played in the selection of ; but we have 
never seen anything so 
as this—being at once of utmost 


a 
seated, wry invention and depravity of taste. 
0 


. 42. *Ruth and Naomi,’ F. Sarenerti 
Drioxr. This is an imitation of the style of Pe- 
rugino and the earliest works of Raffaelle—indeed 
cay Pore we Yeo eae. Artists who so closely 
imitate the best and the worst of the 
earlier masters (we do not limit observation 
to this picture) expose their executive powers to 
question. The feeling is accompanied by a deep 
enthusiasm ; but, if the quality of production do 
not rise beyond this, these labours of love are 


utterly unprofitable. 
No, 43. ‘ Midday Scene, near Bide North 
Devon,’ W. F. Wiruerincron, R.A. isa 


close wood scene, and in every respect the best 
picture this gentleman has of late exhibited. The 
management of the light breaking between the 
trees is marked by much natural truth, and the 
like quality distinguishes the general colour and 
the drawing of the trees. It must be observed, 
however, that in the painting of the foliage there 
is an absence of necessary breadth ; the pencilling 
is too sharp and prominent. 

No. 44. * Portrait of Mrs. Frederick Pratt 
Barlow, Jun.,” F. Newennam. The lady wears a 
dress of black velvet ; disposed carelessly round 
her is a scarf, which may be supposed to have 
fallen from the shoulder, The features are clear 
in tone, and the draperies have been carefully 
studied. 

No. 52. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. Digby and Child,’ R. 
Bucxnzer. The figures are life-sized and full- 
length—the lady being seated, and the child rest- 
ing his head upon her lap. The former is attired 
in black velvet; the headi and neck are painted 
with much brilliancy, and the artist has succeeded 
in imparting to the features an expression of much 
feminine gentleness. 

No. 53. ‘ Time of Peace,’ E. Lanpseer, R.A. 
This picture forms a pendant to another, entitled 
*Time of War’—of which we shall anon have 
occasion to speak. ‘Peace’ is illustrated a 
gps | sentiment, while the other is common 

conception. The intelligence of the Peace 
picture rests with a poor lamb; for still— 

* guperat pars altera cure” 

“ Lanigeros agitare greges, hirtasque capellas.” 
Literally true, for we find ourselves on a height 
near some one of the Cinque- ports, among a flock 
of sheep and goats, in the midst of lies an 
old rusty mortar, from the mouth of which the 
lamb seems to be nibbling some blades of grass. 
We look, moreover, towards the coast of France, 


the way, these youthful and 

oe lag Ee palioge wy ty 5 Qn | 
figures, The goats are admirably drawn and 
painted ; their caparisons yi brilftant shreds of 
colour, and the fleeces of the sheep are more suc- 
cessfully woolly than any we have ever seen b 
the same hand. The conception is exquisite, 


an 
uillity which 
vali throuphout the entire eompor “tegteyeadl 
in Holland—Afternoo 


ch the irr 
by the near houses; but with numerous other 


see, hitne goncien into their places, and con- 
The ik ap a Mee Men i 
b artist ; and it is rufictently e Poigh 
w i ma i e 
that ity Sa aesable to practice in 
crayon drawing, and especially obvious in the 


broad touches and occasional sharp outlines. 
And not less is colour influenced by earlier 


F 


No. 58. ‘ Pastorella,’ C. W. Corn, A. 
wcbfest of Cle piacare fe supplied by the dath 


Calidore 
—his position is graceless, his de- 
velopments of muscle disproportionate, and his 
‘extremities excessively coarse—his feet especially. 
‘Pastorell is graceful and modest; but this is not 
the class of subject suited to this artist-—he was 
admirable in the simplicity of Goldsmith ; but we 


fear for his reputation in Pee 5) of Spenser. 
No. 59. ‘ Returning from the 1 {8t. artha),’ 
J.M. W. Turner, R.A. Similar in composition 
the late Vene pictures of this artist—the 


to 

near parts of the work being oceupied by a breadth 
of water, upon which appear some gudalea; the 
palaces of the City of the Sea rise in the distance, 
over by the crescent of the retiring 
moon. There is here less of the utter absence 
of definition, which has of late years distin- 
guished these works ; the forms are more distinct, 
and it is probable that an engzexing of the work 
would be more really agreeable than the picture 
itself; but this, in a great degree, must depend 
upon the engraver. e may instance the plate 
from the Temeraire picture, in which it has been 
ventured to put the steamboat somewhat into 
drawing. 

No. 60. ‘ Portrait of Mr. Sergeant Bellasis,’ 
J.P. Kwiont, R.A. This figure is a three-quarter 
length of life-size, attired in a scarlet robe. The 
face seems to be most substantially painted, and 
the features are remarkable for their intense and 


— ex on. 
No. 61. ‘ Portrait of Margherita Favante,’ 
T. M. Jory. ‘The lady is presented standing, 
touching a piano. The back is partially towards 
the spectator, but the face is visible and full of 
earnest expression. The pose is graceful, and the 
portrait "ey oy a production of high merit. 
No. 66. ‘Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
gee F.Grant, A. This is an equestrian 
fe-s hich 
jesty’s 


i 


li portrait, w was “painted, by her 
Majes ssion, for the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital, in compliance with their earnest request, 
to commemorate her Majesty’s vist to the Schoo 
of which her Majesty had graciously condescende 
to become a Governor and Benefactor.” The 
Queen is mounted on a horse with a military 
caparison, and wears a riding-habit with an 
aiguillette on the right shoulder. The features 
bear a strong resemblance to her Majesty; but 
the picture appears to have been hurried in 
execution. 

No. 67. ‘Scene from “ Roderick Random,” ’C. R. 
Lesiiz, R.A. Of this picture a full description 
a in the last number of the Art-Unioy, 

t is the t composition which this gentleman 
has exhibited of late, and the subject is one which 


of all 
his grandfather’s estate, personal and real. The 


narrative is admirably cuous ; all the figures 
play to the life the parts assigned them : the vacant 
squire—the tulating lawyers—the 


hae’ oid Renting’ whe’'ls parcels thn seis, to 
° w € the man, to 
ve sanipanee to Tho walle whisk Smollett attri- 
to the character. The reading of a will, 
or an ae ge in which so much heavy and unre- 
b must appear, is necessarily a difficult 


to ally where a stro - 
te mre ante Oe ”"s case, for Hight back- 
grounds. The black here is too absolute and hard, 

the contrast is too decided In Wilkie’s 
picture at Munich—‘ The of the Will’— 
there ximation of tone between 
the relieved and relieving posi'ions of the 
picture, and had this been the principle of treat- 
ment here, then it had added much to the value of 


the piety. 
0. 69. ‘A Cottage Door,’ A. Provis. This is 
literally according to the 
two figures of children, one 
with a faggot which he has 
tion is of the 


i 


The of : 
. 70. * An Elderly Woman reading the Bible,’ 
— Dycxmans. Here is a picture painted with 





finish, but placed a the floor, 
or at least in such a position as to effectually pre- 
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vent its being seen. It is small, and renders the 


sorbed in 
the 


its simplest version, an old woman ab- 
earnest of the Scriptures; but 
uteness of finish with which 


a work is placed as it were out of sight. Such 


instances of injustice most abundantly 


t ’ 
solamien the truth of the incessant complaints — 
| whether it is a 


nst the — Academy. 

“. 73. ‘ ountain Group,’ T. 5. Coors, A. 
A e for the better has never, perhaps, been 
shown in any work of Art more decidedly than in 
this—the transition is singularly sudden, for marked 
changes of style are never effected by saltation, but 
by slow degrees. The J ng: Aye com 
faced sheep, painted with the most intimate know- 
ledge of the habits of the animal. hie | by ~ judi- 
ciously distributed, and each individual charged 
to describe some ty of the Seney awe. 
Earlier works of artist, and those whereb 
reputation has been acquired, were warm in colour ; 
but this is pone mayer bape and resembles in many 

nts the works of his early preceptor, Verboek- 


ven. 

No. 73, ‘Going to the Ball (San Martino),’ 
J. M. W. Tvawer, R.A. A companion to the 
picture, ‘Coming from the Ball;’ it is really much 
to be lamented that an artist possessing the powers 
of Mr. Turner should not exert them upon some 
subject worthy of them. 


o. 76. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Gambier Parry,’ 


3. R. Swiwroy. This work exhibits much origi- 
nality of treatment ; the lady is attired in black, 
and seated in a pose g ul and natural. 
the features is communicated an expression of 
thought very consonant with their character. 


stance and Miss Laura Stephen,’ J. P. Kyionr, 
R.A. The treatment of this work entitles it to 
consideration as a picture rather than portraiture. 
The figures are placed side by side in a garden, 
the one having an arm round the waist of the 
other, The heads are charmingly painted, and 
every item of the composition is e out with a 
studious care far beyond the conventionalities of 
portrait-painting. 

No. 83. ‘ Time of War,’ E. Lanpseen, R.A. 
This is the companion to the picture already 
noticed, ‘ Time of Peace.’ The picture is most 
powerfully ay Hy but the allusion is less feli- 
citous than in the other. The horrors of war are 
described by the fall of two troopers of the cavalry 
of the household brigade (Royal Horse Guards, as 
we learn from the motto on the dra of the 
trumpet and other incidentals). The scene of the 
conflict in which they have fallen seems to have 
been a neat little garden, where now nothing but 
destruction and confusion prevails; the house is 
burnt down, and we see nothing but smoke and 
ashes. One of the horses is dead, a fact mani- 
fested by the painfully faithful glaze of the animal’s 
re; the other is wounded, and struggles in vain 
efforts to raise himself; the head of this horse is 
made out in strong relief against the omoke. The 
picture is not allusive to any past battle, because 
the men wear cuirasse—a mode of arming not 
in use in our army during the last wars ; but it 
would point to the future, and the fulfilment of such 
an augury may Heaven avert from our own doors. 

No. 84. ‘Spanish Peasants Retreating from the 
French Army,’ F. Goopatt. This subject is 
brought forward in a manner less important than 


It bears the usual impress of genius, and there 


hitherto recognised such surpassing truth in the 


costume and character of the productions of this | 


painter, that we are somewhat surprised by this 
work, which we presume is not painted fen ori- 
ginal sketches made in the country. The costume 
of every country is now so well known that it would 
be difficult to go wrong ; but we, nevertheless, con- 
sider this must detract from this picture in com- 
parison with others which we know to have been 
yainted from actual study of actual scenes and 


French army. 
by much of the pro- 


disti the 
Reale ore enqundhy 





To | 
_ he now exhibits have been effected amid poi 


_ physical suffering, they constitute an extraordinary 
No, 82, ‘The Sisters—Portraits of Miss Con- 
| those passions which are independent of bodily 


| sion of the sun. 





finished, rivalling even the most elaborate works 
of the best period of the Dutch school. This is 
a most striking feature in the work, for hitherto 
the general manner of the heads of the smaller 

res have shown a certain breadth and freedom 
which do not appear here. “ 

No. 85. ‘ Genius,’ R. Farrier. This picture 
is composed of the well-known materials of the 
artist. The “genius” of the work is a boy draw- 
ing a head upon a slate, but it is not very clear 
rtrait or a spirited conceit; he is 
the same youthful aspirant to whom we were 
introduced time out of mind by the works of this 
artist. The picture is decided in style and clean 
in execution, but we cannot understand that kind 


_ of ambition which can sit for years under the offus- 
of black- | 


cation of one idea. 

No. 86. ‘ Windmill on the Banks of a River,’ 
F. R. Lee, R.A. This is a large picture—of a 
subject broad and unbroken — 4 the wind- 
mill, which rises on the right bank. In the fore- 


| ground there are a few figures, and a horse and cart 
_ apparently loading grain at a staith or small quay. 


he effect is sombre, as is usual in the pictures of 
this artist, and the subject not being very attractive, 
it forms a work less interesti the produc- 
tions of this gentleman generally are. 

No. 87. ‘ Rabbit Shooting,’ H. J. Bopprneton. 
The scene is like an old q , through which a 
road passes to a neighbouring thicket. The stone 
affords occasion for some agreeable colour, and the 


| trees are painted with much freshness. 


No. 90. ‘ Hall Sands, Devon,’ W. Cotttns, R.A. 
The pictures of this gentlemen are more charmi 
this year than they have been for years past ; and, 
if we may believe that the exquisite essays which 
ant 


evidence that an intense love of Art is akin to 


affections. This is a small picture, showing merely 
a house on the seashore, with an extensive view 
over the sands—materials simple enough, but put 
together with a sweetness rarely attainable. 

No. 91. ‘Street in Grand Cairo,’ D. Rozerts, 
R.A. One of those close thoroughfares seen prin- 
cipally in oriental and southern cities, where so 
much personal comfort depends upon the exclu- 
A prominent object is a minaret 
with galleries, which rises in the centre of the 
picture. The houses on the left are made out in 
a more slight and sketchy manner than usual, 
being merely marked in on a glaze of asphaltum. 
The end of the street opens into some more spa- 
cious quarter, as is signified by a gleam of light 
which has great value in the composition. 

No. 93. ‘ Portrait of Sir William Charles Ross, 
R.A.,’ T. H. Inurpen. A head and bust of this 
very distinguished artist painted on a three- 
quarter-sized canvas. The resemblance is most 

rfect, and the features are coloured with much 

rilliancy. It is evidently painted con-amore. 

No. 100. ‘ Pandora,’ a. ATTEN, A. This isa 
large picture, showing the descent of Pandora to 


| the earth under the guidance of Mercury; she is 


seated upon clouds, and attended by a company of 
winged putti. The gift of Venus to Pandora was 
beauty, but the conception here has not been thus 
endowed; she is extremely heavy, and certainly 
unworthy of the cares of the entire circle of the 
mythology; in short, Prometheus will be deeply 
disappointed. In the figure there are admirable 


| drawing and modelling, and the colour is rich and 


others which this artist has recently exhibited. | le tan ree tone 


No. 102. ‘The Young Mother,’ C. W. Corr, A. 


is mo doubt of the fact illustrated: but we have | This is a small picture, presenting a figure accord- 


ing to the title. She is seated nursing her child, 
a simple subject, which is treated with infinite 
sweetness. 

No. 103. ‘ The Suppliant,’ R. Reporave, A. 
This suppliant is a little girl standing at a door 
with a pitcher of water, but, being unable to reach 
the knocker, is earnest] addressing some passer-by 
with the appeal —“ Please to give two single 
ee ol he little picture is simple and 

asing. 


No. 106. ‘ Shrimpers hastening Home,’ W. Cot- 
Lins, R.A. Thisis a small mre deny showing two 
—— — wearily over the sandy waste of 

h open seashore. o other ter pr 
with such fidelity the children et thoee pee 
bread is cast upon the waters. These little figures 
are identified with salt water—the subject is most 
simple, and has been painted many times, but never 
more sweetly than in this composition. 


oe 


ee 


June, 


No. 107. ‘ A Neapolitan Boy and Gir 

the Tarantella,’ T. Uwins, R.A. A it 
unass uction, into which is thrown the 
true spirit the dance ; the boy is knee and 
the girl moves gracefully to the time of the cas. 
tanet. No artist has described the customs and 
costumes of the lower classes of Naples with a 
fidelity equal to that which distinguishes the works 
of this gentleman. 

No. 108, ‘The Brook,’ R. Reporave, A. A 
passage from “ Il P ” accompanies this 
ttle picture, which is a companion to that exhi- 

bited in the British Institution, entitled, ‘A Place 
where the Jack lie.’ The subject has been felt 
with infinite truth—it is a most unaffected trang- 
lation from neture—its truth is like that of the 
other—piscatorial, if you like, but not so classical 
as to be painted from such lines as 
** In close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s gairish eye.” 

No. 111. ‘ The Visit to the Nun,’ C. L. Easr- 
Lake, R.A. It would appear that in compositions 
of large figures our school is not yet to excel; but 
there is a quality in some of our cabinet pictures 
cence that of the works of any other exist- 
ing school. It is rare to meet with a perfect know- 
ledge of the prosody of the Art—an equal 
hension of its “‘ tonus, spiritus, et * 
modern ascetic rejects colour; but after all, how 
few can truly develop the charm of colour; and 
more than this, how few can unite the great charm 
of colour with the tenderest eloquence of the 
heart, or the more impassioned discoursing of the 
soul! This, however, is effected in this picture: 
it shows a deep expression of the tenderest emo- 
tions of the human bosom. We find here a nun 
who has recently taken the veil receiving, in the 
parloir or parlatorio of the monastery, a visit 
from a married sister, who is accompanied by her 
two children: it is near the time for separation, 
for the hour-glass, which stands on the table, is 
running its last sands. Such are the prominent 
figures : the one is wedded to the humanities of the 
world; and the other is, in the language of the 
Church, “ the bride of Heaven,” whose story is at 
once legible in the exquisitely delicate characters 
in which it is written. This may be called a 
picture, but it is endowed with the most exalted 

ualities of the art. The features of these two 

ures, with the necessary change of circumstance, 

would be fitted to represent spiritual existence; 
indeed a representation of angelic attribute 
not be more perfectly made out. It is but an 
every-day subject lighted up with that sacred 
effulgence for which the old masters devoutly 
prayed, and were endowed with, "weapons bes their 
adoration of their art. More than perhaps any 
other that has ever been painted, this picture 
abounds with a vibrative ay of execution 
which supports most pow ully its sentiment— 
this peo wre, & ooket © — ” and “ man- 
nered’’—showing how little eep purpose 
understood. The scale of tone is most arming 
observed throughout—there is not a touch at 
discord with the motive of the picture, which 
forcibly reminds us of some of the ancient mag- 
nates of the art; as, fur instance, the head of the 
married sister carries us back to Domenichino— 
and there is honour in the comparison. 
work eminently shows that— 

* Nil intentatum nostri liquere potte — 

Nec minimum meruere decus, vestigia Greca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta.” a 

In the pride of our hearts for pocte we 
pictores ; if they may be said to have deserted the 
Greeks, they do indeed celebrate our ‘“ domestica 
facta’’ in a manner never seen before. 
T. Wesster, R.A.., elect. 
‘* Please remember the grotto, 
Only once a year.” , 

It is not difficult to divine the subject. We of 
ourselves here fronting a semicircle of urchins 
many ages ing for pence to buy candles to 
light up some 


like a beehive of oyster-shells, 
with which some, more profound than the aa 
associate something, called Calypso, said to 
lived in a habitation of the kind. The [seems 
assuredly, of each of these grotto m rong 
most amusing because most true, and peculiar 
each of the various ages of the children. be 
importune you in a circle, each holding forth his 
shell, and so earnest is their ‘‘ Please 


aa 





&e., that you cannot escape them without at least 


og 














searching for a groat or sixpence. 
is old his application: he has been a grotto- 
builder for many years, and has on each sueceed- 
ing occasion acquired 9, oem confidence 
collecting the “rent.” The youngest (it is her 
first essay) holds forth her shell, hanging her 
head, abashed at the position in which she has 
placed herself, Each of these little one is a 
successful ww, Lr it can with truth be said 
that no painter has been more suceessful in depict- 
ing the childish character. 

Xo. 116. ‘An Italian Cottage Door,’ T. Uwins, 
R.A. One of those subjects whereby this gentle- 
man describes with such felicity the habits and 
customs of the Italian peasantry. The picture is 
small, showing a woman seated at the door of a 
cottage spinning, and at the same time rocking her 
child, which is asleep in its cradle. 

No. 117. ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ T. Uwins, R.A. 
This is also a small picture, but of a very different 
class of subject from that we have been accustomed 
to recognise in the works of this artist. The be. 
ture is painted for his Royal Highness P. 
Albert. The immediate materials are deduced from 
Apuleius, who relates that Psyche, when bearing to 
Venus the vase of celestial beauty, thus argued 
with herself—* Why should I be so silly as to carry 
all this beauty to Venus, without stealing a little 
for myself?” Alas! instead of beauty, there 
issues from the vase a noxious vapour, which 
throws Psyche into a deep sleep; and she 
must fall from the rocks, but that Cupid, always 
hovering round the object of his love, flies to her 

rotection, revives her from her trance, and restores 

fer to animation and enjoyment. The powers of 
this artist have now stood the wear and tear 
of a long life—which is yet fresh in that verdure 
necessary to the creation of the beautiful; yet 
we cannot help saying how much we are struck 
with all the circumstances of the production 
of this work. We see mythology continually 
painted—this is a subject among its most difficult 
themes ; and it is wisely painted small, and with 
a tenderness unsurpassed. Poor Psyche is seated 
on a rock, just opening her eyes, as recovering 
from the noxious vapour, through the attentions 
of Cupid. The expression of both is charming, 
and the entire spirit of the picture is perfectly u 
to that of the most elegant classic. The Gree 
poet thus instructs the master of the i 
art :— 


e 


Tectepe jive Kai rroep tices 

‘Péda ri ydrawrs wl Ea” 

[pce yids ola Tesbas 

Tlpoxadspevoy cpianpe* 

Tpopeps Seow yevele 

Tlep) Avydivw tpaynrw 

Xdpires wérowro wares. 
Here is much of the physical beauty of Greek Art: 
Mr. Uwins has not only embodied all this, but has 
endued his figures with an essence which words 
cannot describe. 

No. 121. ‘ The Life Guards, in the Costume they 
wore in 1815,’ A. Coopzr, R.A. A small picture, 
showing two soldiers at the door of a cabaret in 
F rance : one offers his horse a glass of wine, to the 
astonishment of the fille, who stands at the door 
crying for justice at the hands of the painter. The 
horses are well painted. 

No. 122. ‘ A Candidate for a Portrait,’ C. Lawp- 
skER, R.A. A small picture, representing a child 
standing, and supposed to be saying, “ Paint me 
so.” Like all the smaller productions of this gen- 
tleman, it is painted with much solidity, truth, and 
character. 

No. 124. ‘Sir Rowland—a favourite Horse, the 
Wet Thomas Parsons Esq.,’ 
R.A. The animal is certainly painted with infi- 
nite knowledge of points of equine beauty; but 
beyond this it is difficult to understand the action 
of the horse, and even to see what he is moving 
on, for the ground is so softened off, and deficient 
of markings, that he seems to be trotting, without 


any kind of support, havi i the 
ground at the came times, She hanhenee see of 
the composition is like the softest and 


ineffectively composed. 

by Zep es narehe wafted over the Mountains 
. OWARD, R. e must 

pose this to be a sketch, and as euch it is to be 


oon" it should have been placed so near 
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- a rich in colour, 
t depth an pte A : 
* The Departure—Scene Circassia,” 


sume, to the defence of the country against 
Russians. An armed and Berm warrior is 

leave of his wife, and quitting his home, to 

companions in arms. The subject is from 
a novel, but not a very inter source; that is 
to say, as regards painting. landscape is 
mountainous and romantic, and portions are 
painted with much taste. It has many passages 
of power, but is scarcely sufficient to sustain 
the high and well-earned reputation of the accom- 
plished artist. 

No. 135. ‘The Errand Cart—View near Head- 
corn, Kent,’ G. A. Wini1ams. A well-selected 


roadside view, rich with colour, very judiciously 
employed. ft has been carefully studied from 
close observation of the relative of objects 
under such arrangem 


ent. 

No. 136. ‘The Aged Gallant,’ J. Van Reor- 
MORTER. This isa picture oy eee 
and is distinguished by a high d merit, 
insomuch as to deserve a better p than has 
been accorded to it. Itneed not here be observed 
that the works of the old Dutch masters exercise 
a strongly-marked influence over the existing 
school of that coun The style of this picture 
refers us to the period of those who began to 
refine upon the coarser conceits of their predeces- 
sors and contemporaries. The scene is animated 
by small figures, one of which is the “ aged 
gallant,”’’ who is paying attention toa hy e 
work is sober in colour, and more free in style 
than those of which it presents an imitation. 

No. 137. ‘ The Pleasaunce in the Olden Time,’ 
H. Jutsom. This picture gives a view of the 
home pleasure-grounds of some old English man- 
sion. The subject is quiet and sober, rather than 
picturesq e principal materials being a clock- 
tower gateway, trees, garden, terraces, &c., ani- 
mated a figures in ancient costume, di here 
and there with good effect. The work is distin- 
guished by the usual decided execution of the 
artis 


t. 

No. 139. ‘The Thames near Kingston,’ R. H. 
Hixpitcs. The river occupies the entire breadth 
of the picture, but gradu a closing in distance. 
The water and trees are distinguished with so 
much assay x and truth as to seem to have been 
painted upon the spot. 

No. 140. Choosing the Wedding Gown,’ W. 
Mvuireapy. This inimitable picture is pain 
from ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” and forms (if 
our memory serve us) one of the designs which 
have been engraved among Mr. Mulready’s illus- 
trations of the same work. It is , and in 
style similar to ‘The Whistonian Controversy.’ 
It may not be unn to mention this, because 
the works of this gen 
character porns ey late years, more 
phase. To raise this production in the ordinary 
be a derogation from its 
it to the level of 


wor 





tt io worked up to the pasulbel of tho-ment omacleiee 


miniature; if its breadth be questioned, it pos- 
sesses that quality in the highest : in 
itisa on which has never yet been eq 
in its kind, and never can be ex A 

No. 143. ‘The Palace Garden—Time of Queen 
Anne,’ J.D. WincrieLp. Perhaps at H 
Court, the view showi broad allées h in 
by borders of flowers. Inthe foreground are seen 
a group te og in the costume of the period 
specified in the title. As an scene, the pic- 
ture is more agreeable than others we have lately 


seen by the same artist. 

No. 144. ‘Portrait of Miss Fitz-Maurice,’ J. 
P. Knrentr. Like many of the other female 
portraits of this gentleman, this is rather a picture 
than a portrait. The head with the fillet of laurel 


is extremely poetical. 
No. 146.‘ Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton,’ H. W. Pickxexsem1. This has 


been painted for the City of London Club, and 
presents the Duke on horseback. It is a life- 
sized work, and does not rank among the best 
works of the artist. 

* Portraits of Mrs. Robert Clark and 
Children,’ J. Lucas. This is a graceful group, 
composed of a lady and two children ; brilliant 
colour, and unexceptionable in execution. 

No. 152. ‘The Wounded § , CHARLES 
caeteert se we The —_—s i and stal- 
wart 4 upon a bed, the scene a 
cottage interior. He is anxiously watched by bie 
wife, and, if we may judge from appearances, he 
ong to live. e objective of the picture 
is such as ne gir te seaside cottage, com- 
prehen e proclaim a desperate 
course of fife. Tas cpeveiion of the work is de- 
ficient of clearness; the subject, moreover, is not 
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‘ at Bay,’ E. Lanwpszen, R.A. 

: Rhy : than any other 
artist has exhibited, with, perhaps, the 
. Aberdeen’s Otter Hounds. 

a Highland lake, near the shore of 

which the gallant animal is standing, having been 
the water by two of the famous 

Scottish deerhound, one of which is 

in the water, in the agonies of death, 

having been mortally stricken by the antlers. The 

gesting paouee, 
h, in » ae © 

y as he can, to proclaim the whereabout 
game ; and with such truth and —_ is the 
nted that we cannot help (although not 
party) entering warmly into 
the interest of the ut upon the side of the 
noble stag, upon whose escape we offer any odds, 
if the laid and his gillies are not at hand, and as 

there seems to be no boat near. The menace of | 

the stag is most forcibly described, and the excite- | 

ment and bar of the dog are accompanied by | 

the most action, and the erection of the | 
hair on the back. The prevalent hue of this picture 
is gray; it is, consequently, extremely sober in 
comparison with the rich glow of colour in the 

ture we have named, ‘ Lord Aberdeen’s Otter | 
ounds,’ The background opens into distance, 
showing the shores of the lake and an approaching 
storm ; every part being finished with the utmost 


0. 
This is a 


whole 
of the "s hun 





0,166 ‘ Composition from Milton's “Comus,’ | 
0.166. rom Milton's “‘Comus,”’ | 
W. Erry, B.A. 
* Circe, with the Syrens three, 

Amidst the flowery kirtled Naiades.”” 
Such is the supplying the subject of this | 
composition, which, we believe, was originally | 
intended for execution in fresco for the summer- 
house in the gardens of Buckingham Palace. 
The quotation here given is scarcely long enough | 
to assist the memory to the pith of the subject. | 
Comus, after having heard the lady’s song, 
“ Gweet Echo, sweetest nymph that liv’st unseen, "’ &c., 


is enraptured by the voice, insomuch as to compare 
it with the singing of the Syrens : he says— 
“I have oft heard 

My mother Circe, with the Syrens three, 

Amidst the flowery kirtled Naiades, 

Culling tieir potent herbs and baleful drugs $ 

Who, as they sung, would (ake the prison'd soul 

And lap it in Elysiaw.” 


We find, accordingly, Circe, the centre figure, 

holding a wand as a sorceress. On her right are 

the Syrens; and on the extreme i we may sup- | 
’ 


pose. with her back turned, 
utiful of the nymphs, reclining on the flowing | 
urn. The colour of this picture is charming ; but | 
there are features in the drawing which, to use 
the mildest term, are eccentric—as, for instance, 


e, the most 


the pinching in of the waist of the figure of the | 
Naiad contrasting with the forced richness of | 
outline running downwards. In the Circe we re- 
cognise a similarity to more than one of the figures | 
of classic antiquity. Although distinguished by | 
many beauties, the picture will not rank among 
the most highly prized of its author. 

No. 167. ‘ Sheep Washi Br E. WIL.i1aMs, sen. 
A small picture of a pool, shaded by trees, in 
which the sheep are plunged. It is simply painted, 
and very like nature. 

No, 170. ‘ William Wells, Esq.,’ F. Grant, A. 
A small full th, presenting a much higher 
degree of finish than we are accustomed to see in 
the works of this artist. 
ing, very plainly attired as a country gentleman. 

© scene is enue. 

No. 171. ‘The Mother and Child,’ C. R. Les- 


* It ie worthy of remark, as a circumstance to excite 


the four pict j 
Mr Ed pituee pointed by 
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| his pursuers, 


| discharged. 


The figure is stand- | 


| with artists of all nations. 


win Landseer this year, he received nearly seven | 


(with s share of the profits), by Mr. | 
It is, we imagine, utterly impossible that the | 


sale of the engray can be such as to return £0 pro- | 
digious an collar. "Es in order to effect this oumese, 


um, R.A. This isa ond sey on oe 
of the most charming, in its way, ev 
been painted. It shows a mother, with her 
first infant on her knee, ben 

ecstasy of maternal delight, am 

with caresses. This isa 

of Nature, which never can be more perfectly ren- 
dered; the frame of the mother is tremulous all 
over with excess of exultation; and never can 
mother and child be more decidedly identified : 


it could not be the child of another—the bare sup- | 


ition is impossible. Although a small picture, 


it is assuredly one of the most fortunate of the later | 


productions of this artist: few others could have 
thus let us see and hear every movement and 
sound—the chuckling of the child and the delight 
of the mother—expressed simultaneously in action 
and | e. 

No. 13. The Orphan Child,’ J.Sant. She is 


crouching against a wall, her only companions | 


being a butterfly and her flowers, for she seems to 
have been selling such frail ware. The head is 


presented in profile: the features are striking and | 


admirably coloured. 

No. 183. ‘ Portrait of his Grace the Duke of 
Roxburgh,’ the late T. Pariiirs, R.A. A full- 
length life-sized portrait, presenting the figure in 
the robes of the Order of the Thistle. The like- 
ness is extremely favourable, and the whole is 
finished with the nicety which distinguishes the 
works of this lamented painter. 

No. 184. ‘ Early Morning,’ W. Coxitns, R.A. 
A larger work - Be the other by this gentleman 
hitherto noticed. The scene is the seashore at 
low water; and the lower horizon is defined by 
the remote meeting of the sea and sky. Above 
this line the sun has just appeared, tipping the 
cold green water with one streak of precious 

olden light. The foreground is occupied by two 
— in search of such small fry as may be acces- 
sible when the tide is out; and upon these figures 
the first rays of the morning break with powerful 
effect. The sky is clouded, and the general aspect 


| is cold; but there prevails throughout the com- 


position the most sincere devotion to natural 
truth. The picture has not the appearance of 
one that has been entirely wrought out in the 
studio (although it may be so): such is the en- 
tire absence of affectation—the genuine simpli- 
city of every motive—that it Tooks like a locality 
and an effect way faithfully and absolutely from 
the reality. hen weary with the platitudes of 
every-day affectation, it is refreshing to turn to 
Art like this. Mr. Collins was wedded to Nature, 
and the match has turned out a happy one. 

No. 185. ‘ Misero Point, Islands of Procida and 
Ischia, near Naples,’ W, Havett. We are here 
placed on a terrace, shaded by a luxuriant vine 
foliage; and the view of the islands isa distant 
glimpse between the trellis-props. The view at 
once proclaims sunny Italy, and its character the 
vicinity of Naples. 

No. 186. ‘From the Highland Widow,’ A. 
Fraser. The subject is from “The Chronicles 


| of the ee ae surprise of the celebrated 


Mac Tavish Mhor, by a detachment of the Sidier 
Roy, on the skirts of Ben Cruachan. 


We find 
him ——s 


his retreat by firing down upon 
i is wife standing by him, and aiding 
him by a tg pieces alternately as they were 

he narrative is strikingly clear, 
and the execution of the picture is more than 
usually careful, 

No. 188. ‘Il Ponto Rotto, Rome,’ C. Sran- 
FIELD, R.A. The Ponto Rotto at Rome, and the 
Ponto Rotto at Avignon, are favourite subjects 

th a We need not say of 
this picture how identical it is with the locality— 


no little eu in ans, and perfect | every item of the composition is in its place; and 
on the Continent, that perfect astonishment ; 


beautiful, substantial, and true as the picture is, 
yet we must consider that each time Mr. Stan- 


; | held raakes his appearance ashore, he commits an 
of the | 


act of the grossest public injustice. We cannot 


| have too much of that salt-water 'vhich he paints— 


we eng tw. + oa, blue, voiceless 
ranean, but “ the glad waters” of our own ree 

North Sea. Let him tie on his sou'wester” per 
* heave to” his eraft in the bluff of a North Sea 
—, counting the strange sails far and near 
when his bark rises on the ridge of the heavin 

volumes which sweep by him, and, when plunge 

low in the troubled bosom of the waters, mea- 
suring with his eye the towerin height of the 
dark menacing masses. The appalling sublimities 
of such a scene are not those to quail the heart of 


fediter- 
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reground is broken, and very effectively painted - 
but the sky does not exhibit the pati ee of 
care, 

No. 194. ‘ Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
Count D’Orsay. The Duke is here painted in 
profile, which cannot be considered the most fa- 
vourable aspect. The attire is a plain evening 
dress, with the ribbon of the Garter. The pieture 
high, and beyond the possibility of ex- 
—s ; it is, vate st well aoe and the | 
manner of posing the figure is at least original. 

No. 199. ‘ His Royal Highness Prince Al a 
F. Grant, A. This portrait has been “ pain 
by his Royal Highness’s permission, for the Go- 
vernors of Christ’s Hospital, of which his 
Highness is a Governor, in commemoration of hi 
Royal Highness having accompanied her Maj 
on ce gracious visit.” The Prince wears a uni- | 
form similar to that of the Life Guards, without | 
the cuirasse, and is amet | by a gray horse, | 
which he is about to mount ; but the figure strikes 


| us as being far too thin, and it cannot be said 


that much care has been bestowed upon the finish 
of the work. 

No. 200. ‘The Choice of Paris,’ W. Erry, | 
R.A. As in Rubens’s picture,*Mr. Etty shows a 
back most charmingly painted. Paris is seated 


| on the left, in the act of presenting the apple to 


Venus; and, with regard to the group of the 
three goddesses, Minerva stands in the middle, 
and Juno—on the right—is retiring to her car. 
From the inveterate and daily habit of painting, 
we may say, little else oe 
Mr. Etty does not sufficiently idealize his figures; 
we may, therefore, recognise in these the for- | 
mal character of the persons from whom they | 
have been painted. Venus faces the spectator,as | 
receiving the apple; and it will be remarked that 
she is slight in figure, and, although far from 
being so palpable as the beauties of Rubens, still 
too human to be divine. We see the back of 
Minerva—a more full impersonation than either 
of the others. Venus is quitting the scene; and, | 
did we not know so well the eccentricities which 
this gentleman mingles with his wonderful in- | 
stances of power, it would be impossible reasonably 
to account for a figure so extravagantly thin: itis | 
true she is seen in gore, but, at any rate, it is 
of little avail that a figure be correct if it do not 
seem so. Paris is as took vary aap 
alarmed, and apparently desirous to have a 
as possible to to with the matter—in short, but | 
for his holding forth the apple, he is not yee | 
with the party. The colour of the work is ad- 
mirable; and the painting of the back of Minerva 
shows a command 1 material which we see in the | 
roductions of no other painter. : 
: No. 203. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Gillum, of Middleton | 
Hall, Belford,’ J. Watson Gorpon. A three- 
quarter length front view of the figure, neo 
affectedly painted. To the figure, roundees 5 
substance have been effectively communice' | 
and the features - endowed with all the fresh- | 
ness and vitality of Nature. 
No. 207. ‘Mrs. Vicesimus Knox,’ Mrs. W. 
Canrenter. The placing of this portrait * ®t | 
instance that no reputation is a secant a 
injustice. The work is placed out of sig she 
above many pictures which in merit = a win 
compared with it. This lady is entitl 4 
sideration, even from the Royal mers! . 
account of the high qualifications by re oe | 
distinguished, an My ich so Prac of her male 
titors possess in the same degree. 
PN. 208. * Portrait of his Grace the pa - | 
Northumberland, K.G., Lord er 3. | 
Northumberland and Newcastle-upon- yee | 
Lucas. A full length—standing, and at , 
scarlet ee It is successfully treated, 
resemblance is at once recognisavie. 
No. 209. ‘ Ruins of the ‘Temple of Sun, 
Baalbec,’ D. Roserts, R.A. This view & 
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iful remains shows no portion of the inner 
om : ‘thigh is strewed with fragments of columns 
and sculptured blocks of stone. The striking 
feature of the scene consists, of course, of the 
columns that are yet standing ; and they are seen 
ata short distance. In the foreground is a re- 
servoir of clear, cool water, in which are some 
aquatic birds ; and one or two figures are seen at 
the edge. The general colour is somewhat less red 
than we have seen in these views—a change which 
is productive of more agreeable effect. 

o. 211. ‘The — woe’ (2 a A 
small picture, richly coloured, and s a - 
where the utmost cieety of execution. saab: 
iect is simply, according to the title, a ferry-boat 
J pty, ng 
with some cattle, figures, and a very ragged wind- 
mill. The water is made out with good effect, 
and the foreground, herbage, and w are espe- 
cially well put in. 

No. 215. ‘A Roadside Cottage,’ J. STARK. 
The composition is very similar to that of many of 
the productions of this artist. The cottage is 
shaded by a group of trees, painted with greater 
freshness than usual, but, perhaps, wanting in 
that breadth and unity of touch which in the lights 
would give so much more value to the execution. 

No. 216. ‘ Quietude Disturbed,’ J. Warp, 
R.A. This composition shows a flock of sheep 
moving along a dusty road. The “ disturbed 
quietude” is illustrated by a stra an SOS 
started in pursuit of one or two lambs. is gen- 
tleman has produced excellent works ; but it can- 
not be expected that those now exhibited can show 
the power of earlier productions. 

No 217. ‘The Well,’ C.SmytH. A small pic- 
ture, representing two camels and a traveller who 
have stopped at one of those desert wells which 
are presided over by a solitaire, according to the 
custom of the East. The effect is that of twilight, 
which is well maintained; the colouring is forci- 
ble and effective; and, altogether, the work is one 
of great merit. 

No. 218. ‘ Near Gensano,’ C. Jost. A small 
fragment of Italian scenery, but possessing nothing 
of an attractive character. It resembles in style 
the works of the Italian school, and by no means 
shows the spirit and power which mark the animal 
pictures of its author. 

vo. 220. ‘An Arabian, the property of Sir 
George Philip Lee,’ A. Cooper, R.A. A white 
horse, brought forward in the best composition 
which this artist exhibits. 

No. 223. ‘ Frederick William Pott, Esq.,’ Miss 
M. Gitures. A half-length life-sized figure, very 
successfully treated. ere is a soundness of 
principle in the work, which pronounces distinctly 
im favour of the talent of this lady. 

No. 227. ‘ Portrait of Andrew Clark, Esq., of 
Comrie Castle, Perthshire,’ H. W. PickexsGIL1, 
R.A. The subject is painted at full length, in a 
Greek dress : such taste is questionable, under any 
circumstances ; the artist has, however, made the 
most of his material. 

No 235. ‘ Une Paysanne de la Bretagne,’ Exiza 
GoopaLL. A very successful study of a girl lean- 
ing at awindow. The execution is somewhat dry, 
but this is a defect easily remediable. 

No. 237. ‘Hurrah ! for the Whaler Erebus! 
Another Fish!’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A: The 
subject of this picture is supplied by a book called 

Beale s Voyage:”* such is the title which we 
find in the catalogue. The book we have never 
scen, but presume that it describes the events of 
a yom 4 expedition; but whether undertaken in 
the Sout Seas or the North, we are left in doubt, 
Inasmuch as in the picture there is nothin 
ang to determine. Mr. Turner has painted 
tom the same source before; and, unless the 
pictures be commissioned, it is at least an eccentric 
a as in search of material. There cannot 
7, a doubt of the extraordinary genius of Mr. 

oil tine but it is not in his present works that he 
pt Ae only share the prestige of earlier 
Productions. Twenty years ago, Mr. Turner 
painted in every respect’ differently from what he 

es now; and can we believe that there is con- 

ion on the side of those who laud his works 
th the present time as heartily as they do those of 

© past? The productions of the two periods 


| are essentially di erent; and that claim of para- 


mount excellence which his admirers maintain for 


* We are indebted, however, to “ Beale’ ¢ 
We should be to any other book for h wate yao 
year from the infliction of peseages from the" F lacies 


of Hope”—which no where appears in the catalogue. 











him cannot be conceded to both, although so blindly 
asserted. We cannot examine this ter by the 
tion of another: his case is diamond to 
legibility and emph is the onl os of Turner. 
and em narrative be high quali- 
ties in Art, and refinement of expression be ad- 
dressed to refined and cultivated sense, then are 
the earlier works of this gentleman among the 
most valuable in existence. But between these 
and this picture of the ‘ Erebus’ there is this dif- 
ference—but for the oracular catalogue, it were 
impossible to divine the subject of the picture: 
there is no form for the eye to dwell upon, save 
the topsails and royals of the ship; and this is 
the only definite p ein the work. Wretched 
Thebans that we are, the riddle were proposed to 
us in vain, but for the aid of the ekenses and 
yet no man can reasonably raise the ery that 
‘Philip is mad!” As to effect, it cannot be 
doubted for a moment that Turner is right; and 
this is seen when his works are reduced to black 
and white. His Venetian pictures of this year are 
more definite than those of last year, and in one 
of them, especially, there is a charming natural 
sentiment: those pictures would come out better 
in the plate than in colour, for the eye in the latter 
is distracted by manner. We have alluded else- 
where to something more of definition appearin 
in the ‘ Temeraire’ plate than in the picture; an 
this, for his own cbs, an engraver is compelled 
to resort to. For years have we dwelt enraptured 
upon the other aspirations of the other Turner ; 
and whole hours (“by Shrewsbury clock”) have 
we hung over this ‘Erebus’ picture without find- 
ing that severity of purpose which should charac- 
terize it. We write with an early drawing of 
Turner before us —it is a church interior, of infinite 
elaboration, like an architectural drawing: there 
is every sign of industry, but none of genius; and 
our experience, even in our own school, teaches us 
that precocity is not to be envied, inasmuch as its 
degeneration is all but inevitable. Turner, like 
others we could name, was a star, yet rising, 
during thirty years, and each succeeding lustrum 
was marked by improvement ; and, if he be in his 
descent, it is one more proof that to paint too much 
is a fatal error. We have, and with good reason, 
*“ Trimmed up his praises with an earnest tongue, 
Spoke his deservings, like a chronicle, 
Making him ever better than his praise, 
By still dispraising praise, valued with him.” 
And this we hope to do —e. Therefore, hail! 
oe sor ga Great Seer, till we meet again at— 
ilippi. 

No. 239, ‘Going to Vespers,’ F. Goopatt. 
This picture shows the entrance to a church 
(sketched, perhaps, from some one of those in 
Normandy or Brittany); it is evening, and the 
light falls upon two figures which are moving on- 
ward towards the interior. They are a young and 
an aged woman, the latter supported by the for- 
mer, and the light is thrown upon them in a man- 
ner 80 effective as to develop most perfectly the 
charming sentiment proposed to be conveyed. 
This is the first exhibited production of this kind 
to which the name has been attached; and, 
although an artist rarely departs with success 
from the class of subjects in which his strength 
lies, the picture is among the best he has pro- 
duced. fe may, in parts, be too smooth, but this 
may have arisen from a desire of that depth and 
transparency which the work so eminently shows. 
With respect to the feeling of the outlines, the 
proportion of the sharp and prominent to the re- 
tiring is judiciously balanced. 

No, 240. ‘ te gt to throw off her Weeds,’ 
R. Reperave, A. With respect to this compo- 
sition, we must confess a feeling of deep disap- 
pointment. Pictures of this artist, to which at- 
tention has been deservedly pointed, have not 
been remarkable for the aspiring nature of their 
subjects, but they have been treated with a depth 
of feeling which at once appealed to the sympa- 
thies of the spectator. It is easy to vulgarise the 
most elegant subject-matter, and, at the same 
time, the most ordinary materials may be refined 
upon without outrage to nature; to do this 
shows mind of a superior order, and it is what we 
have been led to expect from previous works, such 
as * The Governess,’ and the picture from the 
“ Song of a Shirt.” The present work shows a 
group composed of three figures—the lady who is 
about to “ throw off her weeds,” her maid, and a 
dressmaker. The new gown is held up wy one of 
these as if about to be put on; and, at the same 





No. 241. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ H, W. Putt- 
tres. A small-sized k, painted parently 


wor 
with firmness, and without pretension, but by no 
means approaching in brillaney other similarly 
sized portraits we have seen by the same hand. 
MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 247.. . . . E.B.Mornts. Thisis a 
er of considerable size nted from an 
incident related in Vaughan’s “ of Wycliffe.”’ 


The passage has been taken up before, but it at 
least shows a commendable desire to depart from 
the beaten track of an every-day subject. When 
Met ya was confined to his chamber by sickness 
and his life was despaired of by a few, and ho d 
for by wig he was waited upon by a deputation 
of friars, charged to procure from the supposed 
dying man a recantation of his assertions against 
em. But, instead thereof, he rose in his bed 
and declared he should yet live and further de- 
nounce them. We find, accordingly, Wycliffe in 
his bed surrounded by figures Aix eee the de- 
putation, and the civil functionaries by whom they 
i tion has been 
dity, insomuch as 
‘oree. 


were accom The com 
studied with care, and even 
to render it deficient of necessary f 

No. 251. ‘ Portraits of Lady Charlotte and 
Lord Charles Ker, younger Children of his Grace 
the Duke of Roxburgh,’ H. W. Puiiiirs. One 
of the children is seated in an elevated eo 
ona cushion, and the other is standing by him, 
forming altogether an agresable composition, 
executed with considerable power. 

No. 252. ‘ The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, F.R.S, &c. &c.,’ F. R. Say. This dis- 
tinguished prelate is represented in the episcopal 
robe, and depending at the neck appear the blue 
ribbon and the star of the Garter, the a of 
his office of Chancellor; in further allusion to 
which his hand rests upon the velvet robe of the 
order, also bearing the star. The features are 
expressive and well pointed. 

o. 258. ‘ Portrait of Francis Grant, “ir # 
Watsox Gorpoy, A. The figure rests with one 
arm upon a book, having the head turned to the 
left. work is remarkable for its entire ab- 
sence of colour, reminding us of some of the hasty 
sketches of John Jackson, in some of whose por- 
traits there is as little of colour as may be. His 
beautiful portrait of Flaxman is now very much 
faded : he declared to be painted with only 
black, white, and light red. This is a 
sketch, compared with others of Mr. Gordon's 
works. It is, however, singularly true in resem- 
blance to the subject. 

No. 254. ‘The Juvenile Scribe,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
A life-sized—we may say—portrait of a little girl. 
She is presented in profile, and is intent upon 
scribbling a note to somebody that is “ dear’ to 
her. This is a kind of subject which does not tell 
well under Mr. Etty’s style—it is the least inte- 
resting of his series. 

No. 255. ‘ A Summer Evening,’ T. 8. Coorrn, A. 
This is the most valuable picture which this gen- 
tleman has ever produced: he is at one and the 
same time breaking lances with Albert Cuyp and 
Paul Potter. ‘The composition is the largest 
he has exhibited, being at once a cattle pic- 
ture of the most extraordinary animal truth, and 
a apices of the most surpassing sweetness. 
The striking object of the group is a black and 
white bull, which stands quietly ruminating, and 
admirably lighted here and there by the golden 
light of the declining sun. He is not a thorough- 
bred animal, but seems to be described as a half 
Durham and a half south country beast—such as 
many of those seen in the counties round London. 
Mr. C is a star that is certainly in his as- 
cendent in Taurus, for never was an ted 
with more exquisite truth than this. Then there 
are the cows—so ary see | charactered from the 
lord of the herd, and distributed over the pasture 
with such a perfect apprehension of value in com- 

tion. ose grouped in the foreground are 

wn with the same power and learning displayed 
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The works of this artist have of late 
attachment to a clouded aspect; but 
in sweetness the subdued 
ummer Evening,’ the effect of 
is rendered with a truth beyond 
pe is flat, and on the left 
smooth water, which 


h 


. 


ranks Mr. Cooper at once the presiding 


ht prevails in ev t of the picture, on which 
pant it is not ping bc andedtective as the in- 
teriors of this artist generally are. The altar of 
St. Antoine is justly celeb: for the richness of 
its decorations, to which their full value is con- 
ceded in the picture. The columns, entablatures 
and other partsareconstructed of variously-colour 
marbles, which are seen to advantage in opposition 
to the undecorated portions of the edifice. The 
altar is approached by a broad ascent of stairs, 
having a balustrade at each side. Mass is being 





via lactea-—that is to say, in his own milky way. 
No, 256. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ W. Gusn. A | 
fuli-length of the size of life, with a garden back- 
ground, and accompanied by a deerhound, on 
which the left hand is resting. She is dressed in | 
black velvet. There is movement in the figure. | 
There is, moreover, an elegant taste in the entire 
arrangement, which is, besides, highly effective ; 
and with respect to colour it is sober, but harmo- | 


nious. 

No. 263. ‘Portrait of Miss Sharpe,’ N. J. 
Cnuow.ey. A seated half-length—deficient, per- 
haps, in some degree, in delicacy of colour, but | 
exhibiting otherwise much executive skill. 

No, 264. ‘ The Sea-bather,’) W. Erry, R.A. | 
This is a life-sized study, which it is not usual to | 
see from the easel of this yp oye a figure— | 
nude of course—standi n the sea. Over her 
head falls a strip of white drapery, which flows | 
round the figure. 
play of line is al 
all, there, is no subject—the 
those which are graceful and utiful as small 
studies, but not of sufficient importance to con- 
stitute a large picture. 

No. 265. ‘ Portrait of John Saywall, Esq.,’ R. 


R. Rerwaoux, R.A. A head and bust executed | 


with much skill; certainly the best we have ever 
seen by the artist. 


No, 269. ‘An English River Scene,’ T. Cres- | 


wigt, A. A year or two ago this artist exhibited 


a picture somewhat similar to this in composition, | 


but very different in colour. It was then much to 
be feared that his foliage had entirely lost all that 
freshness which signalized his earlier works—it 
became suddenly leathery, dry, and adust; but of 
this character nothing {6 observable in the pic- 
tures which he now exhibits. This work is one 
of the largest he has painted. The subject 
resembles the scenery of the Thames high up the 
yr showing on the right a group of lofty trees, 
® 


around which are figures. The immediate fore- 


ground is in shadow, but here and there valuable | 


spots of sunshine light up the ground with magical 
effect. The near water, which is shaded, is charm- 
ingly limpid, and just disturbed by a gentle ripple: 
the sweetness and truth of this 


work cannot be excelled. On the left the com- 


position opens into distance, showing the course | 
gone with the | 


of the river, with one or two boats 
current. The distances retire with a graduated 
atmospheric effect, and the sky is effulgent with 


the light of a fine summer day, the aspect of the | 


whole being that of perfect tranquillity. 

No. 270. ‘J. Lock, Esq.,’ F.Guaxr, A. A full- 
length portrait, unassuming in its style even to 
plainness. The figure—in ordinary costume—is 
standing, being ae relieved by a very 
simple landscape round. 

0. 276. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Maher,’ N. J. Crow- 


wey. A full-length figure, attired in pink satin 
trimmed abundantly with lace. weak 


which the draperies and accessories are worked up 


causes them almost to precede the head in im- | 


. Tt is rare to find i i 
ea & portrait so highly 


No. 281. ‘ Lesbia,’ J. D. Woxorretp. A small 
figure painted from the well-known lines of Moore, 
“ Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 
But no one hmoews for whom it beameth ; 
t and left its arrows fly, 
ut what they aim at no one dreameth.” 


The figure is seated, and habited in the costume of 
the last century, but it has not sufficient relief to 
0, 234. A of the Eighteenth Century,’ 

J. B. Surra She ts seated, in a garden come 
the foot of a tree, and costumed 
vailing a hundred years ago. 
generally well drawn and 
No. 256. ‘ oe 
toine, Ghent,’ D, 


the taste pre- 


agreeably coloured. 
Altar of the Church of St. An- 
Roserts, R.A. A broad day- 


The arms are raised, and the | 
ether well managed ; but after | 
ure being one of | 


what seems to be a river-side tavern, | 


sage of the | 


This work is | 
the result of very great labour, and the value to | 


The little picture is | 


performed, and figures are seen kneeling on the 
steps. In execution the work is, in parts, ve 
slight, and where detail occurs it is put in wi 
decision, and apparently without effort. 

No. 287. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ J. P. Knicut, 
R.A. This is rather a picture than a portrait: it 
represents an elderly gentlewoman elegantly cos- 
tumée in something like the taste of the time of 
Queen Anne ox Chena I. The drawing and 
colouring of the face are much beyond what we 
have for some time seen—the latter especially re- 
minds the spectator of some of the more highly- 
finished heads of Rubens. The artist has had an 
excellent subject, from whom he has painted a 
valuable picture—one of the most remarkable of 
his portraits; and, if it be a resemblance, so much 
greater the - 

No. 289. ‘A Lane of Pollard Beeches,’ T. J. 
Sorer. This is an excellent subject, and would, 
with good management, have made a larger picture 
of much interest. The trees meet over head, 
forming for a little distance an arcade of verdure ; 
but for a picture so small there is not sufficient de- 
tail in the foliage, which is also too green. 

No. 200. ‘A Study from Nature—Wharfdale, 
Yorkshire,” W. Ricuarpson. The subject is 

icturesque, and is like Nature, but is entirely 
Veficient of effect for want of shadow. 

No. 291. ‘ Refreshment,’ E. Lanpsrer, R.A. 
The observer is at once struck by the astonishing 
| solidity of everything comprising this picture. 
The “‘ refreshment” seems to be all upon the side 
of a jaded-looking gray horse, which has been 
helped to some carrots, and perhaps some other 
vegetables, as the ground is strewed with gar- 
den produce. The scene of the incident seems 
| to be intended for Normandy. The left of the 
| composition shows a wide arched doorway, at 
which are standing two figures, a boy and a girl— 
the former wearing a blue blouse, but rather 
English than French ; the girl wears her hair @ la 
Chinoise, and has a very — set of features : 
| both are intently watching the horse and the car- 
rots. In addition to these, two large dogs are 
| lying on the ground, and towards the right of the 
| composition there is a glimpse of admirably- 
painted landscape, the tender and airy hues of 
which are beautifully rarified by the apposition of 
| a green bottle containing some red wine. The 
poor horse is only temporarily freed from his 
drudgery, for he still wears his collar mounted 
with bells, and his cart-saddle garnished with 
oe He is one of the worst of your every- 
day beasts—one of those who cannot look forward 
even to their Sunday evenings. The boy and girl 
look at him as if it was of rare occurrence to see 
him eat, or as if his short respite from toil was 
nearly ended. If we may judge of the two dogs, 
their quiescent state betokens satisfied hunger ; 
| of these we must remark, that they do not as- 
sociate well with the horse and figures; they 
belong to another category; but, nevertheless, 
the picture, curiously enough, seems to have been 
composed with a view to contain an example of 
the artist’s powers in those descriptions in which 
he most excels. There are the dogs drawn with 
his usual power—the horse admir ably charactered 
—a portion of a fleece, unexceptionable shee 
skin—and a boy and a girl—and these are the 
| elements of all his best works. The painting in 
this refreshment scene is singularly earnest and 

solid, and the textures of the various objects ren- 
| dered with unexampled success. 
| V0. 292. ‘Dante Alighieri,’ S. A. Hant, R.A. 
| This is a life-sized portrait of Dante, not accord- 
ing to that lately discovered in Florence, but more 
| advanced in years, as we have been always accus- 
| tomed to see the features painted. The head is 
i ¢ — in profile, so | to - ~ resemblance 
| in its most striking form. attired in red 
robes, and has a large volume before him, and 
another by his side, both of which are open. The 
title is accompanied by a couple of lines from the 
twenty-third canto of the “Inferno,” being the 





commencement of his reply to the H i 


who, surprised by his Tuscan tongue 
action of his throat in breathing, asked — ™ 
Degl’ iprocritt tists eo ene 
Ti 2 
Dir chi tu sei non avere in dispregio.” 


He replies— 


“ Fui nato e cresciuto 
Sovra’l bel fiume @ Arno alla gran villa 
E son col corpo ch’ iho sempre avuto,” 
The italicised passag 
title, and the artist brings 
che ha sempre avuto ”’— 


ever, a work of lofty pretension in its 
of which it shows some of the higher 
* Portrait of Mrs. 

MippueTon. A full length, 

satin, before a rich brown 
ground. So much attention has been pointed to 
the painting of the dress that everything near it _ 
looks somewhat rusty. The face and arms seem, 
from the same reason, too red ; and thisis, perhaps, 


more apparent here than it might ha: 
the studio. _ oe 


No. 298. ‘ Portraits of the Daughters of Dr. 
Chambers,’ J. Houiins, A. Both seated, and 

ouped as sisters usuall are; one wears a pink | 

ess, which is successfuliy opposed to the 
satin dress of the other. ey are painied witha | 
broad light and great brilliancy in the carnations | 
and draperies, insomuch as to produce an over- 
powering effect. 

No. 299, ‘Rudesheim, on the Rhine,’ G. C, 
STANFIELD, Jun. The peculiar character of the | 
Rheinland scenery is at once recognisable, and it 
is very faithfully preserved here. The nearest 
objects are some of those boats which we see so 
often painted, but rarely better than here ; a raft, 
and then distant buildings, all upon the left ; while 
on the right the river flows smoothly onward, the | 
waters of which are depicted with the most truth. | 
ful reflection. 

No. 300. ‘Making a Nun,’ T. Uwnns, R.A. 
This is one of the most imposing ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church. "We suppose, here, one 
whose novitiate has been She is, for the 
last time, attired in the richest habit which she 
was accustomed to wear “in the world,” as it is 
expressed, of which she is despoiled, and receives 
in its stead that of the sisterhood of her adopti 
The moment chosen is that in which the 
is about to cut off the hair—the jewels have been 
already removed from the person; and the hair is 
now being severed, and is about to be received 
upon a aie held by a young attendant for that 
purpose. Besides the abbess, a number of the 
sisters are present, whose sombre dresses contrast 
strongly with the bridal attire of the new sister, 
who, dressed in the “shroudlike habit of the 
order, is again led forth in procession to the outer 
chapel, to receive the veil from the hands of the 
bishop, and the ring by which he says he marries 
her to Jesus Christ,” &c. This work requires no 
title—the subject is sufficiently prono 

No. 302. ‘ Laura’s Lover at Arqua,’ F. Wu- 
LIAMS. The subject is by no means ill chosen; 
but very little is made of it. It is a small picture, 
in which Petrarch is represented tending his 
flowers. 

No. 303. ‘ Still Life, W. Erry, R.A. We 
have, now and then, a curiosity of this kind from 
Mr. Etty: it is a small picture of a pheasant : 
(dead, as the title tells), every part of which 3 
beautifully indefinite, except the rich plumage 
the neck; and herein has lain, to the artist, 
witching temptation to paint it. This comes 
out brilliant, and this is all that is cai ied 
execution is, of course, as sketchy as it can 4 

No, 304. ‘Sunset,’ W. J. BLACKLOCK. 
small picture, more subdued in tone than sunsets 
usually are, but original and striking in its 
The view extends over the sea, wh: 
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ever been exhibited on these walls. The 
je ie resented at full length, seated in a 
cai aa relieved by a perfectly plain back- 
und, with all the power which this artist usu- 
ally shows in throwing his figures forward. The 
head is not represented by @ mere mask of fea- 
tures, with which many portrait-painters content 
themselves; but we see round the head—and it is 
evident that there is an inside as well as an out- 
side. The features are not only endowed with 
vitality, but they are eloquent an ey: 
in short, it is one of those works which produce 
such impressions as are never forgotten. 

No. 314. ‘ The Fainting of Hero,’ A. Etmore. 
This is the scene in “‘ Much Ado about ae 
in which Hero, at the altar and about to be married 
to Claudio, swoons on hearing the false accusation 
he brings against her. Claudio departs with his 
farewell— 

“ 0, Hero, what a Hero hadst thou been, 

If half thy outward graces had been placed 

About thy thoughts and counsels of thy heart! 
But fare thee well, most foul, most fair! farewell. 
Thou pure impiety and impious purity ! 

For thee I’ll lock up all the gates of love, 

And turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 

And never shall it more be gracious.” 


Thus Claudio, Don John, and Don Pedro depart 
while the others are busied in aiding poor slan ered 
Hero, who, attired in bridal costume, forms the 
centre of the principal group, of which other — 
are Beatrice, Benedict, Leonato, and the Friar. 
This group is admirable in the relative positions 
of the figures; and although the precise subject, 
like that of many other excellent works, is not de- 
terminable as to its particular source, yet the nar- 
rative is written in the most legible characters. It 
is seen that a nuptial ceremony has been inter- 
rupted by some objections on the part of the pro- 
posed bridegroom or his party, who are hurrying 
from the church; and itis plain that nothing shortof 
impressions of the very worst kind could cause the 
party to quit the altar, leaving the lady in a swoon, 


| without proffering, like the others, their most 


anxious assistance. Don Pedro and Don John are 
hurrying Claudio away while pronouncing his fare- 


| well. One of these figures, having the back turned 


to the spectator, resembles very much a remarkable 
figure in one of the frescoes of the SS. Annun- 
siata, at Florence; but this may have been done 
without any intention of plagiarism. Leonato 
stands upon the right of the composition, so over- 
whelmed with anguish as to be unable even to assist 
his daughter. The work abounds with p 

worthy of the highest eulogy, and at the same time 
contains much to be deprecated as tending to in- 
veterate manner. The drawing of the heads and 
the most difficult parts, as the extremities, is 
masterly; but the features do not express, to say 
the least, that excitement which such a revulsion 
would occasion, and one or two of the heads have 
already appeared in previous works of the artist. 
In the flesh too much black or some other cold 
colour is used; and this is particularly obvious in 
the neck of Hero: the colour, moreover, of youth 
and age should distinguish these very rent 
stages of life; and, if the eye were less distracted 
by the breaking of the draperies, the heads would 
acquire greater value; the broader shadows, too, of 
the draperies would be deeper, and force the lights 
more, if they were less sparely painted. But, not- 
withstanding these objections, the picture is one 


_ Of very rare excellence; although the subject be 


borrowed from the drama, the composition is not 


| theatrical, but an earnest narrative of a deep! 
| moving event. The costume displays reading cal 


research. It is a production of high genius—the 
sure promise of great fame. 
No, 318, ‘ Biting Time—Effect after Rain,’ E. J. 


| NIENANN. The title is allusive to angling, the 


view comprehending a broad river with wooded 
banks. he picture is small, and the effect is 
described with much truth; but the colour of the 
distant objects and the rain clouds is too purple. 
7 No. 320, ‘The Village Green,’ F. R. Len, R.A. 
his is a large picture, and we heartily wish the 
subject had been better chosen ; but this is one of 
weak points of this gentleman. The nearest 
Parts of the view are occupied by tall trees, fresh 
enough in their foliage to bespeak the hues of 
vane: between these we have a glimpse of ‘ The 
village Green.’ The trunks of the trees, espe- 
= those on the left, are too uniformly light for 
tr Taingaaad they should have been broken by 


ee 





tt 329. Hames Pap Pag > ee gee 
-length tofa 
stan . Fe figuee is Der 


treated, but if 
the work be a portrait the artist himself an 
ba =e by giving such a title to the work. 

0. 336. * Portrait of Mrs. Co , B. R. 
FAavuLkNer. The lady is presented of the size of 
life, and at full length ; attired in pink and white 
satin, and characterized by much ine grace 
and sweetness; but the work is by no means so 
forcible and brilliant as others recently exhibited 
by the artist. 

No, 337. ‘Mary Avenel showing her Trinkets 
to Mysie Happer,’ C. Lanpserr, R.A. This is 
the most successful of the larger works which this 
gentleman has of late exhibited. Mary Avenel is 
seated, and the Maid of the Mill is stan with 
her back to the window, examining the trinkets 
with a curiosity which is evidently a source of 
quiet amusement to the other. ere is a sim- 
plicity amounting to plainness in the im ma- 
tion of Mary Avenel; she would have derived ad- 
vantage from somewhat more of distinction. The 
interior is appropriately furnished, and altogether 
judiciously com R 

No. 340. ‘A Glen,’ J. Starx. This is a class 
of subject not so well adapted to the powers of 
this painter as the fragments of forest and road- 
side scenery, upon which his reputation rests. 
It is a passage of wild and romantic scenery 
which should be graced with a spirit differing from 
that which pervades material of a simpler cha- 


racter. 

No. 341. ‘The Return from Labour,’ W. P. 
Fritu, A. The source of the subject is given as 
“Gray’s Elegy,” but the artist reads the verse 
affirmatively :— 

“ His children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

And climb his knees the envied kiss to share ;” 


instead of which the lines are— 
* For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 


It may be remarked of perversions of this kind, 
that the are not beneficial to the reputation of an 
artist. it is a common practice to paint pictures 
and attach to them some odenmadets quotation, 
but not so much so to reverse the argument of the 
poetry in order to fit it to a composition. The 
icture tells its story—‘ The Return from Labour’ 
perfectly described—and there are many beau- 
ties in the work ; but so widely does it differ from 
what we have been accustomed to see from its 
author, that it were impossible, without the con- 
firmation of the catalogue, to ascribe it reasonably 
to the same hand. e remarkable figure of the 
work is the grandmother—her venerable peng A 
is most successfully portrayed; the “ sire” 
entering the door greeted by the children—form- 
ing altogether an agreeble picture of rustic hap- 


iness. 
” No. 342, ‘ Italian Seaport, C.Sranrieitp. The 
view scarcely bears out the title, inasmuch as there 
is nothing which we should call a port to be seen. 
On the left is a a shore, with a small campa- 
nile and other buildings indicating the proximity 
of a town—all the objects being painted with that 
exquisite sweetness and sunny tranquillity which 
characterize the Mediterranean and Adriatic pic- 
tures of this gentleman. The shore is beautifully 
graduated into airy distance, and the water, as 
usual, rendered with surpassing truth. As in 
most of these pictures, there is always some small 
near object remarkable for its curious finish, so in 
this yon a net; and some other trifles are ad- 
mirably touched in. 

No. 343. ‘ Portrait of Thomas D’Almaine, Esq.,’ 
J. P. Kyreut, R.A. A three-quarter len th 
standing figure, and one of the most forcible that 
has ever hung upon these walls. It is treated 
with the utmost a en inting of the 
head is most masterly, and the relief of the figure 
the very perfection of. management in this respect. 

No. . ‘Portraits of Mrs Joshua Lescher 
and Son, of Byles,’ T. M. Joy. The lady is 
seated, with a child on her knee: she is attired in 

n velvet, backed vs a dark red drapery. The 
Coots are most agreeably painted, and the entire 
composition is highly successful. 

No. 347. ‘The Disobedient Prophet,’ J. H. 
Wueetwnicur. A large picture, the subject of 
which is found in 1 Kings, chap. xiii., verse 28— 
“ And he went and found his carcase cast in the 





way, and the ass and the lion standing by the car- 
case: the lion had not eaten the carcase nor torn 


confirms us in Dean Swift’s philosophy of the 
an pie gad expect no and we 


No. 350. ‘A Girl of Alvito at the Carnival of 
Rome,’ W. Warernovse. She is represented of 
the size of life, dressed in holiday costume, and 
be in the act of distributing flowers. 
There is much character in the figure, but it would 
have acquired more value as a small picture. The 
subject is not sufficiently important for a canvas 


80 S 

No. 351. ‘ Portrait of Edward Becket Denison, 
Esq., M.P.,’ H. W. Pickerserut, R.A. This 
resemblance of the member for Yorkshire is very 
striking. He is painted at half- , standing. 
The features have been modelled with the nicest 
care and | attention to agreeable expression. 

No, 352. ‘Scene on the River Tavy,’ F. R. Lee, 
R.A. This is one of the best-chosen subjects we 
have ever seen painted by this gentleman. It is 
a picturesque spot, in which the river seems col- 
lected to a thread of water flowing through a lock 
into a wide pool below: the banks of the river 
are covered with trees, which open to distance 
with a view of high land. We may complain that 
there is a mannerism in the representation of the 
water, which we find without variation in every 
one of Mr. Lee’s pictures in which water oécurs : 
it seems to be hastily glazed in with asphaltum, 
touched here and there, and so left. Conven- 
tionalities of this kind, or indeed of any kind, in 
Art always argue that a painter feels himself above 
Nature. This is one of the fallacies which are in 
the end irremediably ruinous. 

No. 353. ‘ Lerici, on the Gulf of Spezzia,’ G. E. 
Herine. Below the observer lies the gulf, in 
that perfect sunny tranquillity which we find in 
all the Italian scenes to whic name is at- 
tached, It represents in subdued colour the azure 
of the sky, and is closed by a mountainous dis- 
tance, described with that harmony of tint which 
never loses its airy character in these works. The 
town forms a portion of the distance, and near it 
is seen the villa which was at different times inha- 
> b day eo yond on “s 

0. . eep ing 0 eir 
Clothes,’ J. Warp, RA. The neonate barn, in 
which the sheep are poet. while in the fore- 

ound figures are busied in shearing those which 

ve been taken out for that purpose. We have 
seen ay ep of this kind well painted by this gen- 
tleman, but they were more firm in style than 
which he now exhibits. 

No. 355. ‘ Portrait of Charles Dickens, Esq., in 
the Character of Captain Bobadil,’ C. R. Lesuir, 
R.A. This was the character played by Mr. Dickens 
on the occasion of an amateur performance, He 
is seated, being about to draw on his boot, and at 
the same time desiring that he may be denied to 
the “ gentleman”’ :— 

“ A gentleman! ’odso, I am not within,” 


He is attired in the costume worn about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. resemblance is 


good, and the ——_ s admirable for the ear- 


nestness with gives instructions to be 

denied. This e—for it certainly cannot class 

asa < pen with the usual solidity and 
effect which prevail in Mr. Leslie’s pictu 


res. 
No. 356. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ J. Sant. This 
is is an effect very skilfully worked out, but we 
think, with injury to the portrait, which is full- 
length, and of the size of life. The lady is - 
sented on a terrace or balcony; her is a 


beyond which opens the even sky, 
auld call anaas oan opaanee nae or 


light falls as from an inner a t. This is 
most effectively managed, and whole is elabo- 
rate ted, but the complexion and carnations 


are deficient of pure and vital colour. 
No. 362. ‘ Portrait of Gertrude, ey Daugh- 
ter of C, P. Calmady, Esq. Hanien , Devon- 


shire,’ C. Stonnouse. This young is, we 
believe, a sister of the children Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in his famous entitled 


‘Nature.’ The figure here is of the size of life, 
seated, and wearing her bonnct and mantilla. We 
humbly submit that, especially for a child, this is 


us. 
o. 363. ‘A Portait,’S.A,Hant,R.A. Thisisa 
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head and bust of a tee former in ye 

looking upwards an ex no 
paw which induces the belief that it is intended 
eke gee her in dramatic impersonation. The 
head is treated with much classic simplicity, and as 
much as is seen of the figure is attired in white in 
similar taste. The picture is hung high, but it 
seems to be the most carefully finished which this 
gentleman has of late exhibited. 

No. 364. ‘The Hall Garden,’ T. Curswick, A. 
An old favourite—as well of his admirers, as of the 
artis the terrace at Haddon Hall, a small | 
etching of which appeared in the Album of the | 
Etching Club— (has) res acu tetigissent— 
and which we thfok has been painted by Mr. Cres- 
wick once before. The view comprehends the steps 
up to the terrace, and then the yews and the tall | 
soreen of elms; the materials are slight and com- 
monplace, but they have inestimable value here. 
The foreground is simple and unaffected, dotted 
here and there with charming touches of sunshine, | 
to show that the sun is somewhere about, although | 
not full upon the subject. 

No. 965. ‘Seawfell, from Sty-head, Cumber- 
land,’ J. C. Bewriey. A small picture of ordi- 
nary components—a part of one of the lakes, and 
on the right a house and group of trees, the fell ; | 
& mountain of considerable altitude is seen in the 
distance, which, together with the trees, is painted 
with good effect. 

No. 367. ‘ Portrait of the Artist,’ G. Cuinnery. 
We rarely see anything so Hogarthian as this : the 
head is touched in with all the spirit of the author 
of the ‘ Mariage A la Mode,’ and with more of 
the freedom assumed by painters when they paint 
con-amore portraits of each other. He is seated 
before an easel, looking very much embarrassed 
about the management of his picture. We could 
have wished the extremities had not been so much 
neglected. 

Ro. 968. ‘Mrs. Francis Grant,’ F. Garant, A. 
A small fall length, representing the lady stand- 
ing, and relieved by a partially open background. 
This gentleman has painted some charming por- 
traits of this size—indeed his smaller works are 
his best. In these we perceive a leaning to the 
composition of Reynolds, with the manner of 
in 
. This work, with the exception of the 





Gainsborough in the backgrounds, especial! 
the foliage 
face, is a sketch of the most rapid kind. 

No, 369, ‘ Grand Cairo, from the high Grounds 
to the East of the City, and looking towards the 
Pyramids and the Lybian Desert,’ D. Ronznts, 


R.A. It is near the hour of sunset, for people are 
abroad to breathe the freshness of the evening air. 
‘We have accordingly in the nearest part of the | 
pieture one of those characteristic Oriental groups 
which are seen nowhere but in the works of this | 
artist. It is composed of a few res upon a | 
on a house-top, one pointing out to the | 
reat the remarkable objects visible from this point | 
of view. The stretches across the canvas, 
lighted by the sun into a colour which is contrasted 
the cool shadows of certain parts where the 
is not allowed to fall. On the right are 
oe ottn @octy onde the minarets which | 
abound in ) in the distance appear the 
Pp ‘a PP 


No. 370. ‘Sunday Moruing—The Walk from 
Church,’ R. Rapexars, A. The title is accom- 
panied by a couple of lines from George Herbert: 

“ Sweet day, so cool, ight! 
The bekdel ot a ambenden . 
The of this artist is to t moving sen- 
timent in the simplest teaibonte of life. in this | 
be has succeeded ; but we are justified in saying 
that bie proportion of suecess will not be greater 
than it is at present if he continue to mi pre- 
hend his material. This picture is mark by 
much sim ae sweetness ; but beyond this 
ite quali not reach the intended depth 
they are superficial, There are five or more 
all presented on the same lane, for 

; » is 
triumph in management. These are a a 
pair—the old gentleman explaining to his wife the 
aoe womewe + Net ight of these are 

others, apparently lovers ; thei: 
" —_ y on r lefta 





the intended senti- 
e n i- | 
Bo means made out. =r 
. ‘A be amie pe » Yorkshire,’ P. W. 
composition of objects which ¢ 
fail to be agreeable when judiciously meal 


| ber of sittings for a portrait so 


| entered. 


| forsaken Undine, who was com 


| Me 
i 


| as we have lately seen them by 


| In this 


being some rocks, a mill, and a stream, with 
cote und, the whole ef which are agreeably 
iene and keep their respective —— 

No. 372. ‘ Portrait of Samuel Tudor, Esq., aged 
83 years,’ P. Conuerr. This is one of the most 
extraordinary oil portraits we have ever seen, inas- 
much asa very close examination (but for its =) 
would be necessary to determine whether it is oi 
or enamel, being finished with the utmost nicety 
attainable in painting. The aged gentleman is 
seated in a chair in an easy » ha the head 
somewhat — It is = to believe that 
one so aged can have given necessary num- 

ite 2 highly finished. 

No. 373. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ T. Moororp. A 


| small portrait preains the figure seated, and 
a 


enveloped in a white shawl, in a manner ex- 
tremely graceful and becoming. The head is 
characterized by an agreeable expression, end the 
execution throughout is marked by considerable 
wer. 
4 374. ‘The Introduction of Flora M‘Donald 
to Prinee Charles Edward Stuart after his Retreat 
from the Battle of Culloden, and at the period 
when £30,000 was offered for his Apprehension,’ 
A. Jounstoy. The varnish upon this picture 
has chilled, very much to its disadvantage. The 


| seene we may call a bothie, in which the Prince 


Flora M‘Donald has just 
She wears the ordinary attire of a Scot- 
tish maiden, and is introduced by a Highland 
gentleman occupying the centre of the composi- 
tion. The Prince is unshaven, looks haggard, 
and his attire is disordered, all of which aceords 
with the truth of his position at the time ; but he 
is made to receive the lady sitting—a representa- 
tion in which we cannot coincide with the artist. 
If there be authority for this, and he actually did 
so, it was by no means either in accordance with 
his habit or his position; moreover, even if there 
be authority for it, it should have been painted 
otherwise. The point of the picture is obvious, 
but the subject is not felicitously treated; nor is 
the expression of the features of Charles Edward 
fitted for the occasion. 

No. 384. ‘Undine giving the Ring to Massa- 
niello, Fisherman of Naples,’ J. M. W. TuRNeR, 
R.A. On seeing the picture and the first word 
of the title we thought that this gentleman had 


is seated on the left. 


| worthily betaken himself to the charming romance 


of De la Motte Fouqué; but Hulbrand’s “ wife 
and water” had nothing to do with Massaniello. 
We must, therefore, be content to refer the pic- 
ture to some ignoble ballet, though, by the way, 


| what admirable materials for his own peculiar | 


style would Mr. Turner find in the real poor, 


husband to death. There are fifty passages in the 
veritable “‘ Undine” that suit admirably with the 
genius of Turner. 


werden soll und vor dem erfreulichen Anblick der 
chengesichter, zu deren spiegel es erschaffen 
ist!’ Descriptions such as that of the throes of 
the mysterious fountain are more in his way than 
scenes such as whale-fishing, sung and celebrated 
is genius and 
pencil: for the works of Turner are but for an in- 
stantaneous glance, and whoever thinks that they 
are to be dwelt upon falls into that vulgar error 
which leads to general condemnation. Jn this 
— of Undine we see a composition intended 
by its author only for a momentary sight ; but this 
is not understood, insomuch as to concede to such 
a style = Art its real merits. 
o. 385. ‘Antonio Signing the Bond at the 
Notary’s,’ C. H. Lear. y 
“ Sh . Go with me to a no ; seal me ther 
os single bond; and, Gotu sport, 
If you repay me net on such a day, 
Ia such a p! , Such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 
Antonio. Content, in faith : rl seal to such a bond, 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew.” 
icture there is much originality and suc- 
cessful Sitimeation of chtpanten » the head of Shy- 
lock is endowed with the most villanous expres- 
sion that mortal features could assume; but he is 
too young, and not sufficiently Hebrew, although 
sufficiently demoniacal, for Shylock. The grou 
is assembled round a table, at one end of whic 








| of those universal 
Hed to weep her | e \ 
| composition, from which a boat is pu 


When Undine has covered up | 
the fountain and Bertalda exclaims ‘‘ Seht O seht | 
| doch das arme schéne Wasser kriuselt sich und | 
| windet sich weil es vor der klaren Sonne versteckt 





a 


stands Shylock, while Antonio is seated 
other extremity in the act of signi enn 
this Antonio there is too meal swash- 
buckler. He is signing the deed for his own 
borro' to spend in excesses, and not to help 
his friend. Bassanio would not have opened his 
case to this Antonio, nor (had he done 80) would 
this Antonio have said— 
* Then, do but say tome what I should do 
That in your knowledge may by me be done 
And I am press’d unto it. erefore, speak.” 
sel peer wp 3 a affeet the prin. 
cipal merits work, which are of a 
luable kind. : “oe 
No. 386. ‘Scene on the Avon, Dartmoor 
Devon,’ J. Genpatt. The subject has been 
selected with a perfect apprehension of the valua- 
ble features of romantic scenery ; and the picture 
bears so close a resemblance to Nature that many 
arts of it seem to have been carefully modelled 
in on the spot. The stream is narrowed between 
rocks to a thread of water flowing into a pool, the 
whole closed in by a screen of trees; water 
and near parts of the composition are admirably 
made out. The name is new to us; but it is one 


of right romise. 

No. oe Portrait of the Rev. Dr. Mont- 

mery, LL.D., of Dunmurry, Belfast,’ J, P. 

niGuT, R.A. The expression of the features 
is marked by a character of severity, which con- 
veys much earnestness of purpose: the work has 
everywhere received that attention which this 
gentleman bestows upon his portraits. It is pre- 
sented to the subject ‘‘ by public subscription in 
admiration of his private worth, commanding 
talents, and public services.” 

No. 393. ‘ On Dorny Common,’ A. Mowracvs, 
This is a small picture, hung very high ; but it, 
nevertheless, looks effective. 

No. 394. ‘ Inundation Scene in the Provinee of 
Rousillon, South of France,’ W. Ottver. A 
large picture, the detail of which cannot be seen 
from its position. It is, nevertheless, visible that 


| the principal field of the mom is too much 


broken up by salient points of light. 

No. 39. ‘ Portrait of Crawford Antrobns, Esq.,’ 
H. W. Pickersertt, R.A. A full-length por- 
trait of a tleman in a hussar uniform; the 
general sobriety of the work gives emphasis and 


| brillianey to the head. 


No. . ‘Beene near Monniken on the 
Zuyder Zee,’ C. STanFiewp, R.A. is isa 
picture, on the left of which appear some 
of those winged dogger looking just the same as 
they were in the s of Julius Cesar, and one 
atch windmills. It is low 
water, and a strip of land occupies the left — 4 
the craft loaded with veritable examples of Dutch 
character. Mr. Stanfield never forgets the fore- | 
ground still life ; he has cast down upon the sand 
a few trifling objects, wonderfully depicted : these 
are some ents of ng moored by 4 
riehly-rusty chain, and held together by ion | 
elamps and nails, of infini the picture. 
These furrowed and ancient planks seemed to 
have served as a watermark for high tide and low 
tide for a quarter of a century; then there are 4 
blue vottle (meaning an earthern vessel), 2 | 
lantern, a basket, and a red cap, the colour of 
which is admirably repeated in various a ~ 
the picture. Every Dutchman, whether he beo! — 
the outside salt water or the inside fresh water, | 
has heard of Vandervelde and Ostade and 
Teniers ; but, if they knew how well 
painted them, the burgesses of the greatest town 
ending in dam would stop nothing short of having 
him for their Burgomaster. oe 
No. 398. ‘ Martello Tower at Rupallo, om ome || 
Riviere de Levante,’ G. E. Hertne. A 


tower on the left of the composition, near whieh are 
seen a few feluccas with their graceful err oe 
Across the expanse of water appears & a 
ere the who ee an agreeable 
inted with much brilliancy. ‘ : 
ae 400. ‘ St. Augustine preaching Christianity 
= King a = — — ne the 
hanet, A.D. , GE. Sintze "bh 
small composition the figure of St. Augustine i? 
very striking impersonation. Heis eleva 4 
ing a book, and near him stands an — Saad 
bearing a banner, on which is represented the 
of the Saviour. The King and Queen are 


and round them are ped some equally 
conceived and executed figures. The composition 
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are y 

The work is devoid of all affectation, and 

im the usual decided execution of the artist. 
No. 402. ‘ Portrait of mes, 


, and 

face is much forced by the deep s 
It affords a front view of the face, which is a most 
faithful resemblance of the late lamented painter ; 
altogether, it is beyond question one of the very 
best portrait-works of the British school. 

No. 411. ‘ The Angel Standing in the Sun,’ J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A. The subject is from the 
nineteenth chapter of Revelation, 17th and 18th 
verses—‘ And Foge an angel standing in the sun: 
and he cried with a loud voice, saying to all the 
fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, Come and 
gather yourselves together unto the supper of the 
great God,” &c. uch of what we have already 
said of the works of Mr. Turner will apply to this. 
appears in the midst of a confused circle, 
are assembling at the summons. 

No. 412. ‘The Sugar Hogshead,’ C. Wiison. 
Happily, pictures conceived in the vulgar vein 
which marks this composition are fast disappearing 
from all exhibitions. There is nothing attractive 
in seeing a crowd of boys assembled round an 
empty sugar hogshead—the subject bespeaks a sin- 
gular vulgarity of taste and poverty of invention. 

No. 414, ‘ Flowers,’ Mrs. Harrison. A small 
group, well painted, but not marked by the fresh- 
ness observable in the water-colour works of this 


lady. 
; No. 416. ‘ The Sick Child,’ J. W. Kine, Itis 
in the arms of its mother, and bears out the title 
very distinctly. The anxious expression of the 
mother is rendered with much truth. 
No. 417. ‘Good Night!’ T. Wensrer, R.A. 
“ The little strong embrace 

Of prattling children, twined around his neck 

And emulous to please him, calling forth 

The fond parental soul.” 


The family of an honest yeoman are assembled at 
the ev meal; but the younger members, with 
their accustomed “ ight,’”’ are receiving 
their last kiss from their father, who has already 
taken his plaee at the supper table. The persons 
present, besides the hale and happy farmer, are, 
opposite to him, the grandfather, and a boy who 
is seated at the table, looking hungry exceedingly; 
the wife is serving the meat, and the grandmother 
is hearing one of the children say his prayers, It 
is truly a picture of a happy English home; the 
farmer lives under a good landlord, and the ac- 
cessories and air of his domesticity proclaim a 
state of prosperity and comfort. The children are 
painted with the usual felicity of the artist, and 
the other figures stand at once confessed in their 
various relations. 
_ No. 418. ‘The Valley,” T. Creswick, A. This 
is an open landscape, a style of composition in 
which artist has s oetanet comparatively few 
examples. On the left the ground rises, and the 
view is closed by trees, below which flows a stream 
crossed by a bridge. The immediate foreground 
te shadow. In the middle distance trees are 
tributed, being charmingly lighted by the sun, 
which is low in the sky. In the distance is seen 
¢ breadth of the most beautiful light reflected 
om the tranquil waters of a bay or lake, the op- 
Posite shore of whieh rises to a chain of moun- 
— which constitutes the remote horizon. The 
le of this valuable production coincides in a 
sentiment of the most imperturbable repose: the 
foreground is gh into a transparent shade, 
a is broken in the intermediate dispositions, 
graduated to the most brilliant light that it 





is in the power of Art to deseribe. It does not 


ee 





lish . The distance reminds 
eyo 


t 
gE 


( 


lL 


small oval picture, strietly according 
i in the clean and decided manner of 


423. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Savage,’ 5. Coz. 
| three-quarter-length , habited in 
k velvet. The head is agr characterized. 
No. 424. ‘Scene from the Gospel of St. Luke,’ 
J.Z. Bewtu. The subject is found in the seventh 
chapter, 37th, 38th, and following verses :—‘‘ A 
woman in the city, which was a sinner, when she 
knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s 
house, brought an alabaster box of ointment 
* * * * and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
head,” &c. In this production the figures are of 
the size of life, that of the Pharisee being the most 
remarkabie of the group, as exhibiting originality, 
and a strong expression of objection at the in- 
trusion of the woman. Jesus is in the act of calling 
Simon to hear the parable of the man with the two 
debtors. The scriptural text has been earnestly 
consulted, insomuch as to render the picture as 
perfect a translation as possible. 

No. 425. ‘John Baptizing in the Wilderness,’ 
H. B. Zeteter. A work of consi size, 
containing small figures according to the subject. 
The work is hung too high to distinguish the 
detail; but, high as it is, it discovers judicious 
arrangement and good colour. 

No. 432. ‘ Portrait of Miss Power,’ W. Fisnenr. 
The treatment is more like that of a picture than 
a portrait. It is elegantly conceived, and skilfully 
executed. 

No. 433. ‘Harvest Time,’ W. F. Wirnertne- 
ton, R.A. Much the best picture this gentleman 
has of late produced: it represents a nook of a 
cornfield, closed in on the left by a screen of 
trees; reapers are at work in the foreground, the 
luxuriant herbage of which reminds us of passages 
in earlier works. It is a picture of much excel- 
lence; but its merit been augmented by 
somewhat more of breadth in the foliage. 

No. 437. ‘The Cireum tor Drake receiv- 
ing the Honour of sae from Queen Eliza- 
beth, on board his ship, the Golden Hind, at 
. Hoxtis, A. The ma- 
the heads in this picture are admirably 
; and the production must be classed 
among the best of the portrait-subjects that _— 

. s t tl = t 


ATES 
BHT 


jonty of 


similar pictures, there is a line of heads, but this 
is difficult to be avoided; on the other the 
heads are brilliant and the 

No. 438. ‘The Bride—Portrait of a Lady,’ T. 
F. Dicxszsz. She waste afl PS it in 
bridal attire is very questionable. e e is 
presented at full length and of the size of and 
exhibits skill in drawing and profitable ex 
A No, 440." Landscape and Fi B. T. Cos 

0. ix; 4 igures,’ E. T. - 
BETr. A wood scene, painted with much decision 
Yay aries yr enpevenayn | It is 
i tinguis many valuable 

ty ay roe Barna 


oNe. 444. ‘Landscape and Figures,’ F. Dansy, 
A. The character of this pi ure is, as usual, mag- 
nificent, but the effect of its composition is some- 
what . The title is ed by a 
passage from ‘“ Rasselas,” as follows :—‘ Rasselas 
and Imlac near the cave, reposing from their labour 


of excavation, anxi y anticipating their escape 
from valley.” ’ how , 
saiisl i Ay gegen tien oar 


Which strikes the obser¥ 


er as a study of luxuriant 





natural expressions of rude deli 


then show them their 
one could 
ridiculous which 
find Leonardo, 





own likenesses, which no 


ibly behold without laughter at the 


he had caricatured.’’ We 


accordingly, as a young man in the 


extract. 


com of such people as are 
vot. ‘The figures 


for a sketch. 


the ana eo era Fe ser they 


deseribed in the 
are of the size of life, and 
are 
earnestness which is 


into the countenance of Leonardo has a cast 


period of f 
which hang in 
Vecchio, at Florence. 


which could searcely belong 
fe to the singularly benevolent features 
in the ancient room at the Palazzo 


at any 


The picture, however, is 


distinguished everywhere y great power, although 


the importance of the 


is diminished by the 


manner in which the draperies are cut up. 


No. 460. ‘ Belli 
highly characteristic 


richly cultivated valle 
painted with much truth. 


’ W. Linton. This is a 
talian view, showing a 
closed by mountains, 
The picture is large, 


and has been elaborated with much care. 


No. 451. ‘ Madonna 


and Child,’ W. Dycn, A. 


This picture refers at once to the masters of the 


Italian 
painted in the style 


school of reli painti 
and hi 
same time a book, upon which 


sented stan 
arms, and at ti 


her eyes are cast. As 


to which we allude, the work is 


of a very order. 


sentiment 


school antecedent to Raffaelle, 


being 
prevalent in the German 
. The Virgin is repre- 
ing the infant in her 


an example of the period 
sessed of merit 
It is distinguished by the 


which the early masters strove to 


imbue their works, and without the errors into 


which they fell. 
and the contours have 


The colouring is flat like fresco, 
e 


the w own severity of 


the style. The head is like that of a Madonna 
by Masaccio, in one of the Florentine churehes ; 
but the resemblance may be accidental. 


No. 453. ‘ 
Martin. Li 


Cornfield—Sitting 


on the Stile,’ J. 
to the title, and a 


terally : 
small picture with an aged tree upon the right. 
‘ The Sitting on the Stile’ is a distant incident, two 


ust 
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But this composition presents one of the 
the we remember : 


best 
feeling. (the 

No. 468. ——— > 
perty of Mrs. H. C. Hoare), A. D. Coorer. These 
are, a mackaw, a svaall dog, and a squirrel, very 
ingenious! circumstanced. The picture is a _— 
one of its kind: it is in a style of subject in which 
the artist shows more taste than in his figure 
compositions. 

No. 473. ‘ The South Porch of the Cathedral of 
Chartres,’ B.A.Goopatt. A highly picturesque 
fragment of anciont sculpture, the arch being 
lined with figures, quaintly carved; but which in 
their entire assemblage have a very rich appear- 
ance. The whole of the detail of the work, and 
the living figures, are rendered with much care. 

No. 474. ‘ The Fiery Cross,’ R.R. M‘Ian. The 
subject is the well-known method of assembling 
the clans, formerly employed in the Highlands. 
When a chief wished to assemble his clan, he sent 
« swift runner, with the crois-taradh (the fiery 
cross), among the people; and so imperious was its 
summons that a funeral party would leave the 
corpse uninterred, for fear of the anethema. We 
have, accordingly, a funeral party in a churchyard 
about to inter a departed relation—all overwhelmed 
with sorrow, so much so as not yet to perceive the 
almost unearthly figure on the right of the com- 
position, bearing the fiery cross. The subject is 
selected with a fine feeling for those points of 
narrative which are tinctured with romance—and 
of which Scottish story supplies so many. The 
artist has worked out his composition with infinite 
enthusiasm—the grief of the funeral party is deep 
and absorbing, and that of the bearer of the dread 
sign is urgent and imperative, for 

* Be the grace to him denied, 
Bought by this sign to all beside! 
Woe! to the traitor! woe!” 
is the menace which he incurs who disobeys the 
mandate of the Fiery Cross. This is one of those 
ictures which require no title—the legend is 
mediately obvious. 

No, 475. ‘ Sunrise —the Fisherman’s Home,’ 
F. Danny, A. The scene is the shore of a lake 
or estuary, and the “ home” is elevated on a rock, 
telling in strong opposition to one of those gor- 
geous effects which this artist so overpoweringly 
depicts, The sun is rising on the right of the 
fisherman's eyrie, and turning the gently rippling 
water into a flood of molten pe the success 
with which the glorious light tips here and there 
the water and the surrounding objects is most 
triumphant. Never has this effect been more ex- 
quisitely dealt with. 

No. 476. ‘ Raffaelle correctin 
Mare Antonio, with Portraits of aelle, Giulio 
Romano, Mare Antonio, Michael Angelo, Benve- 
nuto Cellini,’ &c., W. D. Kennepy. This is, 
undoubtedly, a picture of much merit, but it 
is painted upon a scale of shade which has no 
relation with Nature. The title is accompanied by 
@ statement, according to Vasari, that Raffaelle 
had no time to correct the proofs of Marc Antonio, 
except at the hours appointed for refection ; but 
the figures brought forward are in their newest 
holiday gear, and we should not have recognised 
Raffaelle, although every portrait of him is well 
known. Be that as it may, the composition is 
skilful—the painting of the draperies characterized 
by brilliancy and sweetness, and the drawing 
throughout is masterly; but the scale of shade 
is a palpable fallacy, 

No, 488, ‘Stag at Bay,” R. Axsprit. This is 
a ver ap siatoee, in which the animals are of 
the life. The scene is one of the wildest 
that can be conceived, being the rocky bed of a 
mountain torrent to which the stag has fled to 
defend himself, which he had effectually done but 
for the rifle of a hunter who appears behind a 
rock. One or two of the dogs are wounded, and 
the stag is about to fall. The dogs are accurately 
So oe : 

spirit, while the stag is painted with great 

and truth. On the whole, few warke of beans 

~~ os sur it. 
© 459. ‘The Fishermen of Ribatsky—a Sce 

on the Neva, near St. Petersburg,’ en 

Git, jun They are grouped on the bank of the 


the Proofs of 


river, together with their wives and families, en- | 


® in net fishing. The i ll . 
nd effective. The work ie ind Sas af oe 
siderable promise. 





extraordinary vivacity and | 


eed, one of con- resemble the works of some of the old masters. 


' The flesh is richly glazed, and the heads, especially, 


No. 490. ‘ Bu ham Re ‘A. Eac. It 
is related of ne Duke of B ham, that, 
because his singing and attention were agreeable 
to Miss Stewart, he ventured “to make love to 
her, but soon discovered how little im on he 
had made upon her heart, and, ind met with 
rather a di ble rebuff.” Miss Stewart is 


seated at a table building castles with cards, and | 
| gone before it. 
but there is an obvious misunderstanding between | 
them; there are other figures, all habited ac- | 
cording to the period; but after all, the subject is | 


the Duke of Buckingham is seated by her side ; 


an ungrateful one, inasmuch as, treated in what 


manner soever it may be, it would yield but little | 


interest. The figures are well drawn, especially 
that of Miss Stewart, whose inanit 
fectly described: — ‘* Unfortunately her head 
was as empty as its shape was classical; her 


amusements as frivolous as her face was beautiful. 
Her favourite game was blind-man’s-buff; and 


another of her fancies was building castles with 
cards—a pastime with which she nightly amused 
herself, while the largest sums were being lost in 
her apartment.” 


harmonious colour. 

No. 491. ‘Sunset,’ A. Cunt. A different style 
of subject from that usually painted by this artist, 
being an inland view over an extensive and rich 
tract of country, faintly but effectively lighted by 
the setting sun. 


No. 492. ‘ The Abbey Bridge,’ W. Havetit. A} 
picture, showing a very simple association of ma- | 


terial—a bridge, a tree or two, and a streaam— PENTER, jun, A party of Contadini regaling at | 


but all painted with freshness and brilliancy. 


No. 494. ‘ Whalers (boiling Blubber) entangled | 


in Flaw Ice endeavouring to extricate themselves,’ 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A. There is a charming | 
| association of colour here—the emerald 


een 
tells with exceeding freshness; bat it would be 
impossible to define anything in the composition 
save the rigging of the ships. 

No. 495. ‘A Royalist Family taken Prisoners 
by the Puritans,’ H. and W. Barravp. Certainly 
the best composition to which these names have 
ever been attached. The scene is a mountainous 
district, painted with excellent effect. A cavalier 
lies wounded in the near part of the work, besides 
whom there are other figures and animals, the 
ae of which are drawn better than in preceding 
works. 

No. 496. ‘ Madame Jourdain discovers her Hus- 
band at the Dinner which he gave to the Belle 
Marquise and the Count Doranto,’ W. P. Friru, 
A. This charming scene is from Moliére’s ‘ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme.” Madame Jourdain exclaims, 
on entering the salle d manger, to the confusion 
of the company, “ Ah, ah, je trouve ici bonne 
compagnie, et je vois bien qu’on ne m’y attendait 
pas. C’est done pour cette belle affaire-ci, mon- 
sieur mon mari, que vous avez eu tant d’empresse- 
ment a m’envoyer diner chez ma seeur,” &c. Poor 
Jourdain, he is richly impersonated ; in his con- 
fusion the morsel of pheasant which he was about 
to convey to his mouth is arrested midway; the 
Count and belle Marquise are whispering on the 
subject of the , which requires no title 
to proclaim it. The vulgarity of Jourdain is 
pointedly described in opposition to the polished 
ease of the Count. In short, the characters are 
admirably made out, are sustained most efficiently, 
and the scene has the great merit of rather repre- 
cme life than dramatic superficialities. The 
somewhat sulky surprise of Jourdain is pointedly 
rendered—his dress and style declare his preten- 
sions, which are denegated by that which they 
cannot conceal—even the pose of his feet is against 
him. On the other hand, the surprise of the Mar- 
quise, the insolent scrutiny of the Count directed 
towards Madame Jourdain, and the simper of the 
man who is about to serve the liqueur, are all 
dwelt upon so as effectually to point to the un- 
toward entrance of Madame Jourdain, whose air 
and attire proclaim her by no means one of the 
party. This picture is assuredly one of the best of 
the dramatic series that has for years hung upon 
these walls. 

498. ‘A Flemish Painter’s Study,’ R. Fievry. 


| The composition consists of three figures—the 


painter, his critical friend, and the elderly lady, 
whose portrait he is painting. The whole is freely 
and broadly touched, and finished in a manner to 


| prives us of 
is per- | 


| to intercept flight. 
| accompanying the principal, all drawn and exe- 


| claim to the larger 
| trifling, and of every-day occurrence among 





t differs from 
works of our own school, inasmuch as 
a celebrated among 


tinent that there is a strong spirit i 

old masters; and this is so Aart Aare 

lent picture that we know it to have 

nounced “ like a copy.” It is not 

Fleury’s best pictures—a circumstance which 
i e pleasure of dwelling upon 

— in — he so eminently enaeks a 
mbrandtesque in treatment, it is forced 

the blaze of colour by which it is pees > vd 
No. 501. ‘The Flight of Stephano © 

F. R. Pickerse@1tu. The incident refers to the 


| enmity which, in the tenth cen arose 
| Venice, between the Morosini and tha i 


| and ended in th | 
= period of the incident is | and ended in the defeat and flight from the city of 


distinctly marked by the costume, of which the | 
artist has availed himself to enrich his work with | 


the male part of the latter family. The escape 
one of these is represented in this compel 
he appears in a suit of ring-mail, and is about to 


| Step into a gondola ; it is night, and there is just 


perceptible a light streaming from one of the 
windows of the Palace of the Morosini, with a view | 
There are female 


euted in a manner displaying powers of no 
common order. 


No. 503. ‘ A Scene in Italian Life,’ W.Can- | 


the door of a farmhouse. This is a scene of such | 
common recurrence in Italy as to have been 
pees by artists of all nations. The 

ere are well drawn, and endowed with spirit and 
vivacity. 

No. 512. ‘ Dividing an Apple,’ E. V. Rrppm- 
GILLE. This little incident is depicted with 
infinite force and truth. An apple is to be divided 
between a girl and boy—the partition falls to the 
former, who cuts off about a third of the apple, 
which she offers to the little boy, at the same time 
holding the larger portion behind her. This 
division is demurred to on the part of the other 
shareholder; he objects to receive a third, and, 
with his finger in his mouth, sulkily asserts his 
rtion. ‘The incident is | 
dren; but it it is dwelt — in this picture with 
natural emphasis. The figures are well drawn, 
and the composition is rich in colour. 

Fanny M'‘Ian. The deserip- 
tion of this work is given in the following lines:— 


“ But Father Anselmo will never again 
Penance impose upon lady or swaine; 
His feeble steppe and his sandal’d tread 
Will never again the forest thread ; 
His welcome voice, in cottage or hall, 
Will never more bless nor knight nor thrall.” 


The composition presents, accordingly, the death 
of Vothor Anstino, who is supported and tended 
by two figures, whose gay attire contrasts strongly 
with the sombre monkish habit. These are a lady 
and a gentleman, the latter of whom counts the 
feeble pulsations of the dying man, while the 
former is looking impatiently for further as 
sistance. The narrative is clear, and its manner 
deeply impressive. 

No. 517. ‘Christ in the Garden,’ J.G. Gu- 
pert. The two figures—the Saviour and Mary 
M ne—are brought out by a dark back- | 

round, in the manner of the earlier schools. 
There is nothing new in any quality of the work, 
and the drawing of the figure of Christ is feeble. 

No, 518. ‘ yen of pe a ay Wolft, 4 | 
distinguished Traveller, who y 

rilous Journey to Bokhara, in the hope of resei- — 
ing Colonel Stoddart and 
Bricstocke. The celebrated traveller a 
guist is here painted of the size of life; he is 
seated in an easy pose, and wears his gown. 
likeness is remarkably striking. ’ Aa | 

No. 521. ‘Portrait of Commodore Sir Charles | 





Captain Cone - 


' 


Napier, K.C.B., M.P.,’ &c. T. M. Jo¥. 
gallant officer is painted of the size of life, andbe 
may be sup to be direc oe ee | 
the Marines against Acre. re is m 
in the action of the figure, and the 

cannot be mistaken. 


nei 
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| receives into its tem 





No. 622. ‘ Diana surprised by Acteon,’ W. E. 
Frost. 
“ bright Goddegs, toiled and echafed with heat, 
Was wont to bathe her in the cool retreat, 
. La * 
There did she with all her train resort, 
fee cus Maat oa breathless from the Sport. 
> > > 
When young Actw#on, wildered in the wood, 
To the cool grot by his hard fate betrayed.” 


This isa picture, and of a character similar 
to that exhibited last year by this artist—that is 
to say, a very masterly example of the — of 
drawing and painting the female figure. re is, 
however, in the skin texture a greater d of 
dryness of execution than last earthe figures 
not having been painted with ye sufficient to 
give them the warmth of life, and that trans- 
which in painting approaches nearest. to 
i he drawing is everywhere not only unob- 
jectionable, but beautiful, and the princi Gow 
on the left shows a c play of line. 
is the omiry \~ and expresses much form at 
the approac tron, whose coming does not 
oS to be generally known to the nymphs. 
This is the moment chosen, and the artist not 
expressed s0 much confusion in the groups as to 
interfere with an ive arrangement. 

No. 528. ‘The Farmer's Daughter,’ J. F, Pas- 
more. An interior—apparently a barn, with some 
sheep and poultry. ‘The Farmer’s Daughter’ is 
a figure upon the left, well coloured otherwise 
studied yery successfully. The composition 
sesses the striking quality of brilliancy in a high 


ee. 
o, 529. ‘Meadford Bay, Torquay,’ W. Cox 
tins, R.A, One of the beautiful seas subjects 
of this artist, painted with his usual care and 
suceess. Life is given to the composition by a 
foreground group of those seaside children whom 
he represents with so much truth. 
— ie ‘ Nice i Lad oe. W. Gusx, 

e lady.is pain at -length, standing ; 
every portion of the work, is highly elaborated— 
the capers especially sa; the features are well 
coloured and agreeable in expression. 

No. 587, ‘Jane Colelough, Daughter of, Hamil. 
ton Knox Grogan Morgan, Esq., ef Johnstown 
Castle, Wexford,’ Mrs. ieee A little 
girl, brought forward in an open landscape ;_ 
is carrying in her arms @ favourite dog. 
little figure is presented of the size. of life, is 
endowed with .all the simplicity, and sweetness 
with which thig.lady so eminently qualifies 
pastenite of children. The red frock tells to much 

vantage. 

No. 638. ‘Portrait. of a Gentleman,’ W.D, 
Keynepy. A life-sized figure, seated ; painted 
with that particular management of his shadow 
which he must have acquired from copying fres- 
coes. There is very great power of execution in 
the figure, but its taste is eccentric, 

No. 639. ‘The Woodland Ferry,’ F. BR. Lez, 
Be. soothe close ones pg ges wertes J? 
character than many others same 
The near of the canvas &, filled up by a 
stream, which it must be said is..very lesasly 
painted. The ferry-boat-is crossing to the 
qty side of the river, which is covered with 


| . No. 540. ‘ Welsh Peasants Bathing,’ W. Waser. 
_ A small picture, describing a secluded nook, which 

repose the waters of 
some limpid stream. It is a romantié of 
river scenery deriving life from two Welsh m 


who have ‘resorted thither for the of 
beri The picture refers closely to Nature, 
and is finished with much care. 


No. 641. ‘The Brook,’ J. Marntrw.. Another 
small picture of the same size as those by this 
gaa which have been already deseribed. 

e subject is rather a river than a brook; the 
effect is sombre, and the water flows in a mass of 
ped Siar, witbyt the reflection necessary to 


hall Palace in 1667," BE. M. WAnp. ‘This 
takes rank among the best in the Exhibition: itis 
a historical ht forward in ‘the most 


Pleasing form. The artist has been most fortunate 





in hitting upon a mezzo-termine between 
' @8 we continually have it—and anecdote, 
tless and uninteresting as it is too often. We 
continual] the 


the 
King rose without saying an , but a 
not well pleased with all Set hed eon Poe ete 
the Duke of York found he was offended with the 
ot ge of his discourse.” We find, accordingly, 
Clarendon descending the steps of the 
Palace, near which are assembled many figures, 
and opposite are Lady Castlemaine ont 
looking from a balcony, exulting in the disgrace 
of the Minister; at a distance is cen 
a ralsing pray. ane Darrin ey xy ad- 
rable figure; he is follow a you port- 
folio-bearer; his features are <ubdonsh, but his 


E 


el 


unistan heroes. The e is painted at full 
, standing on a rampart with one hand upon 


the parapet. 

0. 50. 7 The Loves of the Angels,’ T. Moa- 
FoRD. “The sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; and they took them wives 
of all which they chose.” Such is the spirit of 
the picture, in which appear agroupments com- 

of figures drawn and coloured in a manner 
to evidence a successful application to Nature. 
The dispositions of the figures are easy and na- 
tural, and present an agreeable and effective flow 
of: vo vihing ile us pleasure . all P sgn to 
remark anything like a departure from the sorry 
track of subject which is year after year trodden 
by our school, ~~ 


No. 551. ‘ The Pleasant Way Home,’ F. Crzs- 
WICK, A. 
by green | with th )} ind, 
ina make py tity ce ou the ground.” 
The scene is like a lane; but it. appears 
on the of 


which this gentleman ——- in this picture 
from the lifeless and leathery foliage with which 
he took to adorning his brows a year or two os 
he was the story of ‘‘ The Babes in the 
Wood,”—all by himself, by emg Somer ge in his 
own woods, and then covering lf up with 
dry leaves, It is curious, but nevertheless true, 
that, in attempting to recover the equilibrium, we 
frequentl me ee the opposite extreme: some- 
thing of the kin appears here. It is a precious 
picture, but scarcely mellow enough. 

No. 552. rev ena J. poe ape yond 
position ce much success up sen- 
timent of the title. 


.H.LeJzunz The of a 


2 St cause of their grief is not 
= = t this the picture is of rare 
No. 557. ‘The Visitation and Surrender of Syon 
Nunnery (at . bh, Ko 
missioners by Cromwell in the Reign of 


: 
4 
| 
: 





one scope for a wide range of character, 
and open See most effectively availed himself 
of it. It is rare to find a work aboun with a 


variety equal to what is seen in the y- 
ees Togeeeees OE Ce EOETNENEE pee 


‘The Lake of Orta—Monte Rosa in 
the distance,’ W. Linton. A large view of Italian 
8 


of highly romantic character, The aspect 
fodaeiekoan effect which is carefully preserved 
n every part of the —— the components of 


5 
3 


ae 


which perfectly maintain respective dis- 
tances, 

No. 577. ‘ Spenser Re “ The Faé 
Queene” to his Wife and Sir Walter Releigh” 
M. Cuaxron. This picture is ted from a car- 
teon which was exhibited at the late Art-Union 


competition of cartoons. Thus produced in oil, 
the composition is infinitely improved ; the female 
figure is painted with fine feeling, and that of th 
attentive is also su r to the cartoon. 

No. 584. ‘ Modesty and Vanity,’ J. E, Lauder. 
—e is represented as busily at work, 
while Vanity is seated by her side, her 
hair. The Agure of Modesty alone would form an 
agreeable picture ; all the rest of the composition 
is objectionable, 

No. 585, ‘The Harvest Field,’ F. R. ane, BA. 

ra 


bit-hunting composition, exhibited at the British 
Institution some years ago. The field occupies 
the breadth of the canvas in the foreground, be- 
‘ond which is seen a bay or estuary, and a middle 
isposition of most judicious management. This 
is really a picture of rare excellence. 

No, 587. ... ... Miss M.A.Cote. In the place 
ts title, a quatrain from Hood describes the 
su od 

rh dnsenans temetetaen oan, 
2nd arte Seah 
Over the dust that once was love.” 
This is illustrated by two maidens seated on the 
ve of pe dear rt friend or nearer tie. 
effecti to 

No. Fine Bending the Bible in the Crypt 
of O h baprt G, Harvey. The scene repre- 
Pa “| 


piotate is laid in the ergs of Old St. 
of time is in spring of 
ve immediately after the ins on of 

ey as Bishop .! London, and before the re 
Crom e see re, accordi ’ 

ee Bi pet an Oba pillar SY a caain, and Deas 
ed John Porter, who 

to St. Paul’s to hear pine be- 


is picture are of a v b order; the 
artist by whom it has been Oe ee init in ie 
a coves equal to agene in historical narrative ; 
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egant, that it cannot be surpassed. This view 
of verona is, nevertheless, a production marked 
by qualities that would prosty exalt a less reputa- 
tion than that of Mr. Harding. ; 

No. 504. ‘ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru, J. 
¥. Mritats. To the title of this excellent pic- 
ture is appended an extract from “ Luffman’s Chro- 


nology :*’—“ Pizarro himself advanced towards the | 


Emperor, whom he took prisoner, while his sol- 
diers, incited by Vincent de Valverde, massacred 
all that surrounded the Monarch.” We regret 
that the position of this picture deprives us of the 
opportunity of inspecting its detail. It is a pro- 
duction of mach excellence, and is more worthy of 
a favourable place than many that are better hung. 
The Emperor, as well as we can see, is reclining 
upon a kind of litter, and is thus seized by Pizarro: 
this is the main point of the work, around which 
all is confusion, pictured in the melee of Spaniards 
and Peruvians—groups of very spirited figures— 
drawn with accuracy and placed in relation to each 
other in a manner most efficiently to support the 
description. The composition is most ju iciously 
managed ; the princi Pagures are relieved against 
the sky, while the others are variously distributed, 
but all contributing to the entirety of the whole. 
The work is abundantly rich in colour. 

No. 600. ‘ The Deliverance of Margaret of Anjou 
in the Gulf of Solway,’ J. A. Casey. The circum- 
stances of the story are those of the fortunes of 
this unfortunate Queen after the battle of Hexham, 
when she was made prisoner, and with her two 
friends, De Breze and Barville, was being con- 
veyed across the Gulf of Solway, in the custody of 
five men, whom the two male captives surprised 
and slew in the night. After being tossed about 
for some time, De Breze succeeded in conveying 
the Queen on his shoulders toa dry spot, and Bar- 
ville performed the same service for the Prince of 
Wales. Thus we find the boat in which the pas- 
sage has been made, and the Queen being borne 
to the shore by one of her deliverers, while the 
other is yet in the boat with the Prince, whom he 
is preparing to remove in the same manner. The 
picture is sober in its general treatment, and 
painted with much solidity. 

No. 601. ‘ The Countess of Seafield, F. Grant 
A. A small full length, seated, and characterized 
by much brilliancy, without glare. It is not so 
highly finished as a small portrait of this kind 
should be—for instance, the face is but a mask, 
there is no roundness. The background is partly 
foliage and partly open, and the style of the picture 
is very successful, as a deduction from the veritable 
English manner of portraiture of bygone days. 

0. 603. ‘ Vessels off the Flemish Coast,’ W. A. 
Kwett. These area boat, a , an Indiaman, 
a ship of war, and small craft in the distance. The 
water is cool, trans t, truthful, and we observe 
that it is not injudiciously broken up by spray, in 

manner of former works. The picture is 
original in its style, and an unaffected and success- 
ful transcript from Nature. 

No. 004. ‘ Preparations for a Banquet,’ G. Lance. 
This artist paints fruit and still life with a more 
elegant taste than has ever marked any similar 
productions, be they of what period soever they 
may. This is the largest composition (we believe) 
he has ever painted, and it is distinguished by 
that superlative finish which gives such value to 
his works. The preparation is for the dessert—we 
have accordingly a superb silver centre-piece, 
containing a pine and grapes. This is accom- 
panied by er piece of plate, whicl, being of 
silver: > ae colour to the picture. There 
is, » & melon, grapes, peaches, Ta- 
nates, and again, for the the Ls colour, < oe 
vulus very efully thrown in, and exquisitely 
painted. e pieces of tapestry which this painter 
eccasionally throws into his works are well known : 
there is & morceau here equal to anything of 
the’ kind he has ever done; and the down upon 
the peaches, and the bloom upon the plums and 
the grapes, are as fresh as usual. Nothing in the 
same c of Art is in anywise comparable with 
this ro. There is a taste in the composition 
which has never been approached, and a delicacy 
of — as imitated. 

o. . * Portrait of Sir Philip de Malpas Gre 
Egerton, » aT. BB. teampen. Thos 
ow was painted for the Town-hall cf Birken- 

ead, in order to commemorate the laying of the 
foundation-stone of Birkenhead Docks on the 23rd 
of October, 1844. The fi is presented stand- 
ing, and of the size of life, relieved very success- 
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| fully against a sky background. The features are 
| well-coloured, and charac 


terized by an agreeable 
expression. 
fo. 618. ‘ Portraits of the Rev, Archdeacon and 

Mrs. Berners,’ S. LAURENCE. There is a valuable 
simplicity and mie of manner in the way 
these two figures are grow Such an en- 
tire absence of affectation of every kind is rarely 
met with; it is admirably suited to the character 
of the figures, which are painted with substance 
and effect. F 

No. 620. ‘Escape of the Captive,’ T. Gupin. 
This is a large picture, too much so for the inte- 
rest of the subject. It represents a Moorish pa- 
lace situated on the coast, from which the “‘ cap- 
tive” is making her escape, being received into a 
boat, in which are figures in armoar of the fifteenth 
century. The vessel lies in the offing, to which 
the boat belongs. The moonlight effect on the 
water is, in some degree, successful ; but the sub- 
ject is not sufficiently important to be so largely 
treated. On the whole, it is by no means worthy 
of the reputation of M. Gudin—one of the most 
esteemed landscape-painters of France. 

No. 621. F. Stone. The place of a 
title is supplied by a line from Byron :— 


“Soft hour, which wakes the wish and melts the heart.” 


The hour is that of sunset, in the enjoyment of 
which we find assembled on the terrace of an 
Italian villa looking on the sea, a party consisting 
of an ancient noble surrounded by his daughters. 
By his side is a small table, sparingly served with 
dessert. He is seen in profile, looking out upon 
the sea with a countenance expressive of sad remi- 
niscences, Near him seated on the floor is a girl, 
whose head is also given in profile—it is imbued 
with indescribable sweetness and sentiment, which 

ive their utmost value to the beautiful features. 
Beyond these are two figures—a youth and a 
maiden—whose discourse is of themselves and of 
each other: they are in the party, but not of it. 
The composition is conceived and worked out with 
refined taste, and is marked by a change for the 
better—that is, we do not find the repetition of the 
same faces, of which we have so frequently com- 


plained. 

No. 622. ‘The Old House at Home,’ R. R. 
M‘lan. “According to the custom of the High- 
lands, the young girl is occupied in spinning her 
shroud.”” Such is the explanation which accom- 
one the title. The subject is accordingly a 

{ighland interior, in which we see a girl spinning 
in the primitive manner of the early races of man- 
kind. She is seated near a fire which burns on 
the floor, the smoke from which escapes through 
a hole in the roof; on the other side of the fire 
stands a boy; and these constitute the light and 
life of the picture, which most accurately conve 
the description of a Highland habitation of the 
humble order, The subject is simple, but it is 
treated with much care, and a corresponding re- 
sult is secured. 

No. 624. ‘ A Staircase in the Ruins of Caernar- 

von Castle, North Wales,’ J. M. Wint1ams. A 
small picture, the subject of which has been care- 
fully studied on the 7 It is extremely clean 
in colour, and totally devoid of affectation, which 
contributes much to give an air of reality. 
_ No, 626. ‘The Gow Chrom reluctantly Conduct- 
ing the Glee Maiden to a Place of Safety,’ R. 8. 
Lauper. We need not say that the subject is 
from “The Fair Maid of Perth.” ‘The words of 
the Gow Chrom on this occasion are, “A fair 
sight we are, and had I but a rebeck or guitar at 
my back, and a jackanapes on my shoulder, we 
should seem as joyous a brace of strollers as ever 
touched string at a castle gate.” The robust and 
stalwart figure of the Gow Ehrom contrasts forcibly 
with the delicacy of the Glee Maiden, who, by the 
unwilling haste of her companion, is forced into a 
trot to keep pace with him, The subject stands 
sufficiently pronounced, and the es are drawn 
and painted with accuracy and ju t. 

No. 626. ‘Tam o’ Shanter in the Smiddie,’ A. 
FRASER. 


That ev was ca’da 

The omith bow thou gat we fou'on.” 

Such are the lines illustrated. We find, therefore, 
the famous Tam and the smith seated, with em Ly 
bottles near them, and the latter still drinking his 
ale froma basin, The tion contains but 
few accessories, but the spirit of the story is per- 
fectly maintained in the two figures. The subject 


ee 


is by no means one that should be chosen, 4j- 


though it has been often painted. 
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No. 627. .... T.Brooxa. The title to 
icture is supplied by the following lines ae 
urns :-— 
“ O, Jeanie fair, I lo’e thee dear, 
O canst thon think to fancy me? 
Or wilt thou leave thy mammie’s cot, 
And learn to tent the farms wi’ me? 
* * 
Now, what could artless Jeanie do 2 
ry eee ae to him na; 
she a sweet co 
And love was aye between them re 
The composition consists of two esata 
—Jeanie listens with a modest be i spring 
the confession of her lover, who is not less timid 
than herself. The picture is brilliant, well drawn, 
and judiciously treated ; at least it seems to have 
all those qualities, for it is placed high, and is as- 
suredly worthy of a better position. 

No. 637. ‘ Portrait of ey Mann, Esq., At- 
taché to the British Embassy in Persia,’ 8. Core, 
This is a small portrait, three-quarter length 
finished with all the delicacy of miniature ; 
head is accurately drawn, and the expression of 
features agreeable and full of tion. 

_— ~ Brier | *. bom late Sa Griffin, 

sq., Author of ‘‘ The Collegians,”’ * 
&c.,’ J. Haverty. The head is sure fy well 
drawn, the carnations are very lifelike, and the 
artist succeeded in giving to the features a 
high — of vital expression, 

0. . ‘Isabella the Catholic ref 

Crown in the Benedictine Convent, e : 
Crave. The crown is presented to her on a 
cushion by a kneeling » but she declines it 
with a severity of expression becoming the clia- 
racter. The composition is simply ; it con- 
sists of but few figures, those being eccle- 
siastical. 

No. 644. ‘ View on the Coast of Scheveling,’ T. 
Gup1n. The vicinities of this are frequently 
painted ; this pores shows the well-known low 
sandy coast under a clouded and stormy aspect ; it 
is of considerable size, and passages of the eflect 
“ oot "Por wale etiie Led f Captain Auriel, 

0. 651, ‘ Portrait o 0 
of the Bombay Cavalry,’ J. Liniey. pened 
l . aaron in wees — - relieved pol 
garden round, ure is extremely 
and pests and painted altogether in good taste, 

No. 653. ‘ Brawer and the Spanish Soldiery 
J. SreruHanorr. A scene very 
Brawer, and which " find him earnestly i 
ing—to wit, a party of soldie degre. ing, 
is the class of subject in which he delighted. The 
picture is sketchy, but well composed and pointed 
in its narrative. 

No. 656. ‘ Belinda’s Distress,’ J. P. Dono- 
GuvE.’ The subject is from Pope’s “ Bape of 
the Lock,” and the point of time seems to be 
in which Sir Plume requires the peer to restore 
lock, to which the latter i 

“ While my nostrils 
This hand w won it shall for ever wear: 
He spoke, and, s , in proud triumph spread 
honours of her head. 


The -conte: 
The picture has drawn our attention by its ap- 
pearance of ay for o ve ible to 
inspect it—on floor Room. 
No. 657. ‘ Leaving Home—the Parting Admo- 
nition,’ T. F. MarsHaty. A of consi- 
— size, sh 
eav 


he cottage is 
i weeping at the door, 

father looks sadly upon her 

distance is seen her conveyance—the 

beyond, the ne a into a sweet 

of landscape. The t is fully related. 
No. 659. .... J. Sawn, There is no 

pred nc} Mahoney. 9 a 

resen y painted from 

Pleasures of Hope” i 

“ Eternal Hope, when 

Pealed 


figure, as is usual in impersonations 
: and the 
points upwards : bbw Gennes ~—, 


sion is intense and 
to an allegorical: repre-. 





sentation of Hope. 





not such as is 
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No. 665. ‘On the Wharf,’ J. Starx. A small 
picture, the subject of which is a fragment of 
river scenery, composed of rocks, trees, a mill, 
and other items. ‘The subject is well chosen, but 
it is not so successfully treated as other si 
productions on these walls by the same hand. 

No. 666. ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ C. Doxss. 
| Im this version of the subject the figures are but 
' three. The peer isin the act of se the lock. 
Belinda is ted in one of those quilted petti- 
coats which Rok even better in pictures than they 
did on the ladies of the last century. The upper 
part of the icture is well painted, but the lower 
part of the figure is feeble and ill disposed. 

No, 669. ‘Camoglia, Gulf of Genoa,’ G. E. 
Herne. This is the best of the recent produc- 
tions of its author, and the subject is y 
well adapted for the display of such qualities as 
those by which the picture is characterized. The 
spectator is on an elevated point, whence the fore- 
ground descends to the immediate shore of the 
gulf, the blue waters of which are painted with 
the tranquil brilliancy usual to this feature of the 
works of the artist. A pine or two rise from the 
foreground, which is painted with infinite har- 
mony and mellowness of colour. 

No. 670. ‘The Breakfast Table,’ A. Sonomon, 
The scene is a comfortable sitting-room, and the 
persone are an elderly gentleman sitting by the 
fire; a young lady, his daughter we may presume, 
presiding at the breakfast table ; and a black ser- 
vant who is bringing in, upon a waiter, eggs and 
other things; and, under the waiter, a love letter, 
which the young lady receives in great trepidation 
for fear of the elderly gentleman ; but he is read- 
ing a newspaper, and does not see its delivery. 
The figures are painted with merit, and the inci- 
dent is well told, 

671. ‘Comus and his Rabble,’ J. Woop. . The 
particular passage selected for illustration is this : 

“ Venus now wakes, and wakens Love :— 
Come let us our rites begin ; 
’Tis only daylight that makes sin, 
Which those dun shades will ne’er report. 
Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport. 
> * . . 








Come, knit hands and beat the ground, 
In a light, fantastic round.” 


According to the letter of the verse, Venus is re- 
presented with Cupid on a cloud, in the upper 

art of the composition. In the lower part, Comus 
is the principal figure—he holds up his glass, and 
is surrounded by figures pictured in the excess of 
licentious revelry. ‘Ihe figures, generally, are ac- 
curately drawn, and the abandoned spirit of the 
whole is ec! consonant with that of the poetry. 

No. 672. ‘The Glen, Chudleigh, Devon, G. A. 
Ferrerra, The materials in this picture com- 
pose very effectively: they consist of a shaded 
nook, with a pool of water, rocks, and a screen of 
trees, all coinciding in the realization of a har- 
monious whole; but the picture is beyond the 
reach of inspection; its merit is, however, suffi- 
ciently obvious, 

No. 676. ‘ A Storm Scene, at St. Gowan’s, South 
Coast of Wales: to the left of the picture is the 
Sainted Rock,’ E. Git. This is a small picture, 
showing the sea dashing furiously upon a rocky 
shore. The management of the spray tells power- 
fully in opposition to the darker objects ablehautee 
into the composition—it is thrown high over the 
rocks; and the whole scene is a representation of 











much truth and spirit. 

No. 678. ‘Mary, the Sister of Lazarus,’ J. 
Severn. The passage affording the subject is 
found in the tenth chapter of Luke, the forty-second 
verse—“‘ But one thing is needful; and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
from her.’”’ She is presented as a half-length figure, 
somewhat in the Madonna taste—a blue mantle 
Peeting over the head, and below that a red robe ; 
she holds a book, upon which her eyes are in- 
tently fixed ; the face is most car ted, 

‘In, = ~ ligh ye oy the most elaborate 
miniature, e light is e to break upon the 
figure from behind, but this is made out ina ane 
her somewhat too cutting. The work is the result 
of deep and profitable study of the best examples 
of religious painting. 

— 679. ‘A Highland Girl with Cattle,’ T. 

CODWARD. She is seated knitting and herding 
a as 1s customary with the yo mem- 

of the peasant families threughont d 
b subject is of the most ordinary character; but 
© material is well rendered, the cows especially. 





so. They are feeding 
and on the left of the picture we have a glimpse of 
a charmingly-painted distance. 

No. 681. ‘ woege he Gipsies,’ A. Provis.’ Two 
women and two children brought forward agai 
a wild mountainous background. They are drawn 
and > me in a style forcible and substantial, and 
a 

0. 689. e Charl 

ing the Schools,’ J.Gitnert’ “ Notsatisfied with 
merely fo academies, he often visited them 
to see that their objects were efficiently carried 


out, gave directions con the stu to be 
‘oem. ascertained the p of the scholars 
nal examination, and enco ed the dili- 


nt, and threatened the idle with his displeasure.” 

e find, accordingly, in this composition, Char- 
lemagne seated, examining the pupils of one of 
his institutions; before him is a numerous group 
of aspirants, and behind him are the ecclesiastics, 
whose more immediate province it was to preside 
over and direct the schools. The figures are well 
drawn and grouped, and the point of the work is 
obvious; but it is hung so near the window that 
its execution and detail cannot be determined. 

No. 690. ‘ A Pond near Folkestone—Calais in the 
distance,’ A. W. WittiaMs. A fragment of very 
ordinary and impracticable 8p worked out into 
an agreeable picture. The pond occupies the im- 
mediate foreground, shaded by overhanging trees, 
and covered with weeds; a prominent item is a 
fallen tree on the left; the whole is carefully and 
effectively painted, the most having been made of 
the objective. Calais is said to be in the distance; 
it is so distant that it is strictly necessary to add 
this information to the title. 

No. 691. ‘ A Highland Home,’ W. Simson, 

“ Their groves o’ sweet myrtles let fo lands reckon, 

Where bright beaming summers exalt the ——- : 

Far dearer to me yon lone glen o’ green bre q 

Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang yellow broom.” 
A e composition, in which the “ Highland 
home”’ is a cottage at a short distance on the right ; 
‘“* the burn” flows in the immediate foreground, at 
which some cattle are drinking. The picture is 
not in the best style of the artist: the dispositions 
are too much smoothed down, without the slightest 
relief of crispness of touch. 

No. 692. ‘Meadow Scene—Evening,’ A. H. 
Cornovtp. A couple of draught horses, accu- 
rately drawn and substantially painted. The 
race of the animal is clearly defined, and the man- 
ner in which the evening sunlight is broken upon 
them is a passage of judiciously managed effect. 

No. 693. ‘Country Postboy—the Short Cut,’ 
C. Branwuite. A picture of extraordina 
spirit—the postboy and his white pony are ad- 
mirably matched: both equally rough in surface, 
and both equally earnest in their work. The 
pony is careering at the top of his speed across a 
Feld, ** the short cut,’’ to the village—he, as well 
as his rider, knows full well, in this case, the 
importance of speed—he is conscious of mo- 
mentous announcements. This is all the picture 
contains, but it is a work of much excellence. 

No. 696. ‘The Disobedient Prophet,’ J. A. 
Hovston. Into this frequently-painted subject, 
as into others equally common, it is difficult to 
introduce anything like novel treatment. In this 
version we are, however, struck with one de- 

ure from the common order—that is, in the 
raping of the prophet who discovers the body of 
the other: he wears the modern striped Arab 
mantle—and this is assuredly a nearer approach 
to truth than the classic draperies which are 
always given to scriptural figures. The dress of 
the oeke differs very little now from what it was 
two thousand years ago, and may be assumed with 
slight modification to Sepreses more nearly the 
attire of the nations of Sacred History than any 
invention of ancient or modern Art. 

No. 699. ‘ The Musing Hour,’ E. V. Rippin. 
GILLe. A picture of infinite sweetness, painted 
for a stron ht, but hidden in the very darkest 
corner of tagon Room: such mene 
are much to be deplored. It contains but one 
figure—that of a lady attired apparently in white— 
standing on a terrace or baleony awaiting the ar 
rival of some one dear to her; but the picture 
cannot be better described than in the lines by 
which the artist has accompanied it— 

* Await not his coming—abandon the thought, 

For the last streak of evening has flown ; 
And the star that so often thy has brought 
Comes to-night in its brightness alone. 


ing high on a mountain-side ; 


“ Yet let not distrust thy fond bosom dismay, 
Nor disturb Hope’s sweet dream with a fear, 
For he who so loves thee, tho far far away, 
Is in spirit still hovering near. 
“* Like the star in its sphere, pure less, and bright, 
Shall his constancy grovein the pledge he has von} 
Though on earth for a moment we lose its pale light, 
It is shining still brightly in heaven.” 
In the figure the sentiment of the is beau- 
tifully supported ; but, as we have already signified, 
the merits of the picture, and especially its care- 
ful finish, cannot be seen. 

No. 700. § Heigham, Norfolk,’ T. Lounp. But 
little taste has been exercised in the selection of 
this subject, consisting merely of a house, a few 
trees, and a stream; but in its execution there is 
observable a close imitation of Nature. 

No. 709. ‘ Scene from “‘ Don Quixote,”’ D. W. 
Deanz. The picture illustrates a e in the 
first chapter :—*‘ Divers and obstinate were the dis- 
putes he maintained — the parson of the 
parish, a man of some learning in that puzzling 

uestion, whether Palmarin of England, or Ama- 

is de Gaul, was the most illustrious knight errant : 
but Master Nicholas, who acted as barber to the 
village, affrmed that none of them equalled the 
Knight of the Sun.” These, therefore, are the 
persons represented :—Don Quixote is on the left, 
and seen in profile, while the parson and Master 
Nicholas occupy the right. Don Quixote, is very 


earnest in ment, and the parson not less so in 
reply. The figures are characteristic, well drawn, 
and painted with solidity ; the general tone of the 


work is subdued. 

No. 701. ‘Scene in the Campagna of Rome— 
Ap h of a Drove of Cattle from the Marshes,’ 
C. Jost. On the left of the picture is a group of 
figures looking into the field of the composition at 
a long cloud of dust raised by the approach of a 
numerous herd of cattle coming from the distance. 
The incident is described with interest, and the 
scenery is of that character peculiar to the Cam- 


No. 712. ‘The Jolly Beggars,’ W. Kipp. An 
illustration of the poem of Burns :— 
“* See the smoking bowl before us, 
Mark our jovial ng; 
Round and round take up the chorus, 
And in rapture let us sing.” 


The picture exhibits an effect which occurs very 
frequently in the works of this artist,—a blazing 
fireside, with one or two figures in strong oppo; 
sition to the light. The beggars are assembled 
round the bowl, but they exhibit little diversity of 
character. 

No, 713. .... H. O’New. This picture 
has a subject, one or two versions of which apnea 
in every exhibition, ‘“ By the rivers of Babylon 
there we sat down; yea, we wept when we re- 
membered Zion,”’ &c. This is an infatuation of 
which we have continually complained: there are 
but few of our painters who read for themselves, 
but the works of those who do are unquestionably 
more valuable and more original than the pro- 
ductions of those who donot, Asin the ‘ Jephthah’ 
of this artist, the figures of the present picture are 
all painted in a broad light, the willows upon 
which the harps are ~ @ very feebly wrought, 
and are not suffered anywise to affect the 
chiaroscuro. The whole of the heads are markedly 
of the Roman contour, and the disposition of the 
figures suggests rather the superficial sentiment of 
scenic representation than the profound feeling 
which should characterize the subject. 

No. 714. ‘ The Villa Fountain,” W. L. Lerren. 
A landscape, the objective of which consists of the 
remains of the classic architecture of antiquity, 
poe in a manner strongly tinctured with the 

of those sections of the French and Italian 
school who have devoted themselves to this kind 
of material. Like the best of these works, the pic- 
ture calls up comparisons and recollections which 
fall back upon the ancient magnificence of these 
structures. There are figures in modern attire, 
but these seem to have no business there; they 
a only to remove farther from us the period 
when those marble palaces were entire. 

No. 720. ‘ Po t of William Kussell ‘ 
W. Ewanr. A small full-length, habited in 
sporting , Wearing ’s plaid, an 
brought feroesd in an open landscape background. 
It is an e and well-executed production. 


No. . * Portrait of H Colman me 
the United pusenet Ainevion,”’; J. ree Regs 





is a small three-quarter-length portrait, dis- 
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tinguished by all the depth and brillianey with 
which the portraits ofthis artist arealways executed ; 
nothing can exceed the si ty of its treatment, 
being plain even to a fault, and in this distinct 
from everything like the ¢ always as- 
sumed in portraitare. The e stands in a po- 
sition of relief, holding « hat; but it is in the head 
where the laminous quality exists—this is painted 
with the utmost care ; the features betray a slight 
ex of uneasiness ; but we can see ng 
in the picture which we do not consider to be in- 
tended as characteristic by the artist. 

No. 722. ‘ Portrait of John Carter, 
geon to the West London Institution for Asthma 
and Consumption,’ W.Mocneapy. A small por- 
trait painted upon the principle of admitting the 
least a? le quantity of shadow. The features are, 
therefore, delineated, with much success, In little 
more than outline, and hence present the utmost 
amount of light that can be cast upon a face. They 
are animated and agreeable in expression. 


DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES.* 


No. 723. ‘An Allegory of the Christian Religion,’ 
C. Lucy. This is an oil-painting, which has been 
hung high in the miniature-room, ats worth 
of a better place. Allegory is extremely difficult 
to deal with, but it is here == successfully em- 
= ae The picture shows, in the upper » Re- 
igion represented by a female figure in white 
aspiring to heaven, and above it the Spirit of God 
is seen descending in the form of a dove. Below 
is seen Charity protecting the innocent and teach. 
ing the young mind its duties to its Creator ; 
Hope is looking to Religion, and Faith is engaged 
in the revelations of the Gospel. The whole of 
these figures are correctly drawn, appropriately 
eharactered, and painted so judiciously as to form 
a picture of very great merit. 

0, 725 BE. J. Nismayw. This is an- 
other well-executed picture, the subject of which 
is supplied by a verse of Mary Howitt :— 

# bs ae neat of - waste, 

t m, 
The asker of the volitades, 

Stands by the river's brim.” 
We see, accordingly, in the picture, the “ fisher 
of the solitudes,” a crane standing at the brink of 
a river, the banks of which are covered by trees. 
The picture is too high to see its detail and execu- 
tion, bat there is — ite style of composition. 

No. 727. * William Rivett Carnac, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service,’ T. Ricumonp. One of those 
slightly-exeouted portraits in oil which this artist 
ponte with so much taste. The figure is standing, 

ng against a.fragment of rock, and holding 
in his hand a small riding-whip. The face is 
glowing in colour, and masterly in drawing. 

No. 731. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Longman,’ R. J. 
Lana, A.E. This isa small pencil drawing, in 
the usual style of the artist, but more exquisite in 
sentiment and treatment than anything of the 
kind that has ever aeuree. The features are 
naturally classical; and the effect is aided bya 
fillet of leaves round the head, and completed by 
the simplicity of the dress. 

No. 732. ‘Study of a Head from Nature,’ P. A. 
Mu Laeapy. sis a drawing in chalk, slightly 
tinted with red. It is executed with the utmost ac- 
curacy, and finished with a delicacy rarely ob- 
servable in chalk drawings. 

No, 742. ‘ Children ‘of John Hunt, Esq.,’ P. 
Fisuex. A group of three, relieved against an 
open background. The little figures are drawn 
and coloured with much care: it is a drawing on 


., Sur- 


paper. 

Re. 781. ‘ Portrait of Mr. W. Read,’ C. Earues. 
This work is remarkable for its mellowness of 
eslour and fine finish. The features are well drawn, 
and characterized by much animation. 

No. 805. ‘ Portrait of R. Hartle 
Esq.,’ H. Contaw. This is a small portrait 
oil, presenting the figure at three-quarter length. 
The face is very elaborately finished, and with that 
result which is ay ~ case when oil-colour 
ws overwro t. ur 
and wants ik and brilliancy. 4 aby 

No. 812. ‘The Lady Francis Egerton,’ R. 
Tuonpury. A full-length figure, seated. The 
portrait is exeeuted upon a large piece of ivory, 


Kennedy, 


* In this room, although headed in the Catalogue 


“ Drawings and Miniatures,” there are several good 


paintings, placed ly at the top, in tions 
do considerable wlocuiet to the vespestie agtiots.” The 
remark applies also to the room headed “ Architecture.” 





| Mrs. V. Barrnotomew. 
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formed by joini The lady is represented as 
busied ae. small piece of embroidery , on which 
the attention is bent. A powerful light is thrown 
on the face, which comes out with extraordinary 
brilliancy. The drapery is most effectively 
painted, the lights are well managed, and the 
shadows transparent. 

No, 821. ‘ Alfred Montpemnany Baty ont Mrs. 
A. Montgomery,’ Sir W. C. , R.A. Two 
small miniatures set in one frame—that of the 
gentleman is brought forward with infinite taste, 
and the resemblance is t; that of the lady 
is a picture of much fe:ainine sweetness. : 

No. 822. ‘ Thomas Allom, Esq., M.I.B.A.,’ T. 
Carrick. This is framed in an oval. We have 
much pleasure in observing of the colour of this 
work that it is much more warm and mellow than 
others have generally been. In finish and draw- 
ing it is equal to the best of the artist’s works. 

o. 828. ‘ Ruins of Aqueducts on the Cam- 
agna of Rome—a Sketch from Nature,’ J. 
wins. Thisis a water-colour dra , hung at 

the top of the room; but, although so high, it is 
obviously executed with good effect. 

No. 845. ‘Cheeckmate—Portraits of a Brother 
and Sister,’ Sir W. J. Newron, A large oval, 
showing two full-length figures play chess: @ 
very novel and interesting me of painting 
miniature. 

No. 846. ‘ The Marquis of Bute,’ T. CARRick. 
The figure is remarkable for the ease of its pose— 
the hand resting within the bosom of the coat. The 
style of the miniature is most simple and unaf- 
fected: behind the figure are seen the robes—a 
peer’s robes. f 

No. 858. ‘ Signor Lablache,’ T. Carrick. This 
is among the finest works of the artist; he has 
lighted the features with extraordinary breadth 
but has yet secured the necessary roundness an 
substance. The resemblance is most perfect. 

No. 868. ‘ Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
the Lady Victoria Scott, the Lady Georgiana Bal- 
four, and Lord Charles Scott,’ R. THorBURN. 
Into this group the artist has thrown much of the 
sentiment of the religious style of the German 
school. The figures are attired with the utmost 
classic plainness; the Duchess of Buccleuch is 
standing with a child in her arms, and near her, 
on the left, is seated a figure with a laurel coronal 
on her head, drawn with fine tical feeling. 

No. 882. ‘ His Grace the Duke of Argyll,’ Sir 
W. C. Ross, R.A. This figure is attired as a 
Highland chieftain. His hand is resting on his 
sword. The whole of the equipment is painted 
with the utmost truth. 

No. 883. ‘Portrait of Lord Brougham,’ A. E. 
Cuaton, R.A. This is not a full-length, as are 
usually the portraits of this a but only the 
head and a portion of the figure. It is an unfor- 
tunate production—equally so for the painter and 
his —e f the latter looks embarrassed, as if 
he were still dwelling on his translation of Demos- 
thenes. 

No. 893. ‘ The Rev. Edward Moore, Lady Har- 
riet Moore, and their two Children,’ Sir W. Ross, 
R.A. This maar | group constitutes a picture of 
the highest excellence in its class. The lady is 
seated on a sofa with the two children, to one of 
whom the gentleman, who is bending furward, is 
giving some [{ruit. The positions of the figures 
are easy and graceful, and the entire arrangement 
is managed with much taste. 

No. 895. ‘ Portrait of Miss Catherine Bathurst,’ 
S. Lawrence, This is limited to the head, which 
is drawn in chalk, the cheeks and lips being very 
slightly tinted. The style is slight, Bat broad and 
masterly ; and the artist has secured to the fea- 
— an expression of the most charming sim- 
plicity. 

No, 900. ‘Miss Adelaide Kemble, as Norma,’ 
J. Hayter. Drawn in chalk, in a sketchy but 
elegant manner ; the likeness is very accurate. 

No, 902. ‘ Portrait of Lord Denman,’ Sir W. 
Newron. The subject is seated—dressed in black 
velvet ; the head is the most carefully elaborated 
which this artist has of late exhibited ; the like- 
ness is at once r ised, 

No. 914. *A Case of Bracelet Miniatures,’ 

. To distinguish the 

merits of these very minute works the closest 
observation is necessary ; they are executed with 


an accuracy which it is difficult to believe can be 
shown in works so small. 


No. 931. ‘ William and Howitt,’ Miss M. 
Gites. Two full-length e former 





standing, the latter seated. The i 
transparent, and resenibles oil. Theseus ae 


that of the lady, is strongly endowed -with- 
sneshubaubausline ion, , ae 


y. 
io. ga ate. dena Gandy 
amily,’ Mi - GILLIE8. A composition of fv 
figures—three ladies and two ne 
on ivory; each of the figures Te tesnght 
in a most agreeable manner; and. the elder 
successful studies. 


and gentlemen are most | 


No. 987. ‘ Portrait of John Walter, Jun., Esq., 
a y Oke- 


J.S.Tempieton. A half-lengt 
cuted with much taste; the 
lighted and well coloured. My 
o. 994, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ Aniora H. 
Larrp. She is presented in profile: the features 
are expressive and well drawn. ~ 

No. 1007, ‘ Portrait of Miss Margaret Towns- 
end,’ Miss A. Cone. This is a drawi 
a little girl seated. It is hung high—too muchso 
for a work so small; but not so much #0 a to 
prevent its merit being discovered. - . 
Bae 1017. ‘ cons + Pets,’ R. 9 sar er 

ese are two little children, a 0 
a terrier—all well drawn and Judidlously 

No. 1022.. ‘ Portraits of Captain Jesse his 
Children,’ V. Dantraveyxave. The here 
are accurately drawn, and very forcibly 
forward ; the textures of the objects in the dra 
are remarkably successful. 

No. 1041. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Gage,’ T, M. Joy. 
This is a nore ow figure, seated, p 
many of the valuable points which mark the 
of the artist, but hung too high to exhibit the nicer 
qualities of execution. 

No. 1048. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Brown,’ 8. Law- 
RENCE. This is a chalk drawing of very rare ex- 
cellence; it is slight in style, but in effect, 
each feature being made out with a masterly pre- 
cision. 

No. 1058. ‘ Edward Hailstone, Esq.,’ T. Rren- 
MOND. A portrait in oil in the tion of 
style which this artist has his own; 
pose is one of the most perfect natural ea 
the flesh colour is rich, transparent, and lifelike.’ 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Without pretending to account for the 
itself, we can most truly aver that the 

atherings and musterings of designs at the 
Sony do not at all keep pace with the in 
interest which now is, or is pretended to be, 
in architecture itself. This may be called the age 
of architectural societies—Provincial as well as 
Metropolitan. We have, we suppose, & parlia- 
ment of architecture in the Institute; we have 
professors of architecture, lecturers on architec 
ture, and journals professedly devoted to archi- 
tecture; and, with all these influences in opera 
tion, we have this season a much poorer show of 
designs and drawings at the Academy than we 
remember to have ever before seen. It 1 
be said that this is owing to the paucity of 
butors of any note or talent. Very true; but, 
then, why is such the case? It ought not to be, 
for, most assuredly, it does not indicate on 
part of architects that “ passion for 

catalogue motto alla . 


all 

exhibition where productions of the kind are 

met with, As regards the 

of the exhibition of the season, it matters, 

very little what be the character of the 

tural portion of it, since, be it better or worse 
usual, it is taken into account at all, 1 
quently not even so much as alluded to, by 
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who § of the pictures and works of sculpture. 
Ss ing the.case, it is all the more incumbent 
San oe are interested in supporting the pre- 
tensions of architecture as a Fime Art to force at- 
tention to it, by mustering very oa ¢ Instead 
of so doing, those arehitects who, if merely as 
members of the Academy, might be expected to 
contribute to its exhibitions, seldom send - any- 
thing; others, too, there are who seem actually to 
make apeutaeanrer exhibiting, although it is to 
be imagined that they must have some worth 
showing us. If Pugin, and one or two others who 
could be named, never let us see any thing of 
theirs at the Academy, we are at mote Sa sup- 
them to be somewhat apprehensive their 
igns would not strike as being at all of supe- 
rior quality, nor seem to res to the reputations 
themselves have acquired. 
‘0 be what it ought, an annual exposition of 
architectural subjects should interest on the one 
hand, by affording matter-of-fact information as to 
buildings recently executed or still in progress; 
and, on the other, by displaying original ima- 
ginative talent; whereas there is always a very 
great deal that does not possess any interest of 
either sort. We meet with views of buildings that 
are not only thoroughly stale in subject, but also 
treated in the most hackneyed and insipid man- 
ner;—with mere composition designs , how- 
ever satisfactory they may be as specimens of ma- 
nual drawing, are in themselves idealess and with- 
out any manifestation of the workings of mind. 
Some things, too, there are which, besides being 
devoid of all other merit, do not so much as 
sess the recommendation of being tolerably pass- 
able drawings. 
After these prefatory comments we may begin 
our notice of subjects with that sent in by 
the Professor of Architecture, No. 1254, which, 
besides being the only drawing of his, is almost.a 
nullity as far as his own proper art is concerned, 
it being merely a composition for the ‘Seulpture 
of the Pediment of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool,’ 
a structure now in progress, by another architect. 
This last gpematenee cyntere the matter all the 
more strange somewhat puzzling, it not being 
at ali clear whether the design oe idea gratui- 
tously suggested for the occasion, or expressly 
prepared for it. That it isin a more than usuall 
a oa style, owing both to its breadth 
argeness of manner, and to the figures being en- 
ure statues set more Greco against the tympanum 
of the pediment, cannot be denied ; yet it is a 
question with us how far it may be suited to the 
actual building, because decoration of such em- 
phatic character will require some correspond- 
ing degree of it in other parts of the structure. 
Moreover, though well designed in itself, the com- 
position does not show any invention as regards 
attempt to substitute some other filling-up for the 
angles of the pediment than figures squeezed and 
wedged into those sharp corners. Neither is there 
much invention in point of subject, for we get 
av the usual es gpa personages, Britannia, 
2 ptane, &e., while poor St. George himself is 
excluded from the party. 

The first drawing, according to the numerical 
ng of the catalogue, that attracts attention is 

0. 1160, simply designated ‘A Library,’ W. W. 
Deane, which the advantage of being more 
conspicuously placed than some of those around 
it, and, being an interior, is also more conspicuous 
in subject, subjects of that class being always ex- 
on ly rare, though it might be thoughe that 
; as for rooms would be in greater request than 
or cathedrals and similar architectural extrava- 
am, Though there is a good deal of effect in 
this drawing, it is not one calculated for that close 
wspection which a subject of the kind ought to 
ear; neither is the design itself unex 
in some minor points; but the eral 
wr treme and the semicircular recess 
woe en nd suee ha screen of columns, 
mee attended with a piquant variety of effect 

ty that cannot be expressed by a mere view 


from any one single poi 
point. 
Fl 7h, Rt ey has a lengthy title, but 
pee that we Must transcribe it— To Nel- 
: his Companions in Arms—~a design form- 
gillesy to voce a = combine in one group a 
e ann ize pictures in comme- 

moration of the brilliant victorica, &c.,—a 
af = exhibition-rooms for the Aca- 
nn he latter part of this dese nm must 





——— 





other drawing, it being difficult to jecture 
how such a structure as the one here ae 
could be made to form one in a group of 

for the purposes above expressed. This 

cal desing was exhibited among the designs for 
the Nelson Monument, and is now very oddly 
poe 9 forward again without any alteration, so 
that it shows us the existing National Gallery in 
the background, but none of the additional build- 
ings hinted at. As tothe design itself, it is in 
such whimsical outré taste as to excite no desire 
for any more of the ‘‘ series.” 

Nos, 1176 and 1185, Two designs for a new 
street throwing open a view of Westminster Abbey 
from Buckingham Palace, and for a square adjoin- 
ing the Abbey, W. J. DonrHory, wo no 
doubt produce very great improvements in that 
quarter; but some time will elapse ere they are 
contemplated in earnest. Similar remark applies 
to a similar pro bono publico improvement on a 
magnificent scale, by Attom, in No. 1319, ‘ For 
improving the Banks of the Thames, &c. &c.,’ for 
schemes of this kind are too closely allied to that 
branch of architecture yeleped ‘‘eastle-building’’— 
pleasant but visionary, rarely practicable except 
upon paper; and there they cost very little, even 
as regards the item of imagination, it requiring 
no —_ effort to imagine a mile-long range of 
handsome buildings in place of the present mean- 
looking and irregular ones. In execution this 
drawing is an excellent one, and set off with all 
the grace and spirit of Allom’s manner; but as to 
design it has not much interest. 

No. 1187, ‘ Allenheads, now erecting in the 
County of Northumberland,’ E. B. Lams, shows 
forte of rarer kind, perhaps, than that which lies 
in getting up architectural ts impromptu 
—the talent of throwing the of both pic- 
sete ue -_ architectural expression = or ver 

mely and unpromising subject. ile it is 
enetelangiy plan in cereisten, even to the ab- 
sence of any of those devices for the picturesque 
which are usually resorted to, this villa is a very 
happy specimen of what may be accomplished b 
artistic treatment in regard to combinations an 
contrasts; whether of masses or outlines. This 
subject tells by its intrinsic merit, for, being only 
in neutral tint, it is not at all indebted to the aid 
of colour; neither is No. 1329, ‘ Healey Church, 
now erecting in Yorkshire,’ by the same. This 
last answers very happily to the ideal of a small 
village church, at the same time it is marked b 
strong touches of originality, and with more trut: 
to the spirit of the style than usually accompanies 
even strict adherence to the letter of it. 

No. 1217, ‘The Lord Warden’s Hotel, &c., now 
erecting at the South-Eastern Terminus, Dover,’ 
S. Beazuey, strikes us as teing, if not exactly the 
same design, the same idea as was exhibited by 
its author last year, as a design for the Carlton 
Club-house—for which there are no designs at all 
in the present Exhibition. It is a degree more 
endurable as a design for an hotel than for a club- 
house, 

There being nothing between to detain us, we 
pass at once to another design for what, if not 
‘*now erecting,” may perhaps be realized, viz.— 
No. 1246, ‘ Elevation of the New Theatre to be 
erected by Mr. Buckstone, &c., on the East Side 
of Leicester-square,’ F. C. J. Parkinson. Con- 
trary to the opinion that has been expressed of it 
elsewhere, we perceive considerable merit in this 
design ; it is certainly more ornate and tasteful, 
and so far more characteristic, than any of the 
facades of our existing metropolitan theatres; and, 
though we say ‘more ornate,” we nevertheless 
mean free from that trum ornamentation 
which aces one or two of them. — 

No. 1262 brings us to Mr. Sane, who, besides 
that drawing showing the ‘Interior of the Royal 
Exe e,’ has three others, Nos. 1336, 1337, 
and 1 describing the Hall and Staircase of the 
Conservative Club-house. Without recurring to 
the opinions ex in this Journal on Mr. 
Sang’s labours at the Royal Exchange, &c., we are 
free to allow that these four a are rather 
desirable contributions to the Exhibition, since, 
but for them, it would have had scarcely an 
at all of the kind; and, — = show more o 
diligence than mastery of pencil, they are, at 
accurate and faithful representaions, free from 
artifice of strained effects. 

No 1275, ‘Street Architecture and Astylar De- 

’ is almost the we tig csr here, in 
that species of Italian Barry introduced a 





: 


we cannot pretend to say, from our recollection 
of that fine piece of architecture, how much of the 
design, exclusive of what would be mere work of 
renovation, really belongs to Mr. Derick. 

Nos. 1295 and 1307, ‘ An Exterior and Interior 
View of St. James’s Church, Seacroft, near Leeds, 
Yorkshire,’ T. Hettyer, are two very clever 
drawings of what, though a moderate-sized build- 
ing, is one of the most satisfactory 
its class in the room; since for the itself 
routine system of design, under the name of * con- 


formity ’’ to precedent seems to be up. 
No. 1309, ‘ Design for a National Boon’ Othee,’ 
to which the Gold Medal was a A. JouNn- 
son. These gold-medal subjects for the exercise 
of students are always very strangely chosen, and 
the outr pomp affected for them generally 
serves chiefly to conceal barrenness of invention, 
it consisting of little more than facile compilation, 
In the present subject there are one or two good 
ideas, in parts, but they are absolutely smothered 
as we here find them. We have another very 
ambitious and grand affair of the samestamp, in No. 
1320, ‘ ar for a Metropolitan Public Build- 
ing,’ J. W. Parwontn, which makes @ most pro- 
digal display of columns and pediments so ar- 
ranged as to look rather like a series of 
than a single one. y 
We now arrive at the pictorial splendour of the 
Architectural Room—at what, considered merely 
as a production of the pencil, displays great power 
and maestria, while, as to subject, it may 
be termed a piece of architectural romance: viz., 
No. 1312, ‘Interior of the Upper Chapel, San 
Benedetto, Subiaco.’ Who Mr. D. Wratt may 
be, we know not; but, if we may hail him as a 
fresh accession to our scanty corps of architectu- 
ral painters, we do so most ially. 
o. 1313, ‘The —e Column of Traf = 
square,’ we pass by, only wondering what 
duce W. Baraton se call attention to that unlucky 
ape of architectural insipidity. After this, there 
s nothing to claim attention except what has been 
already mentioned by anticipation, until we come 
to two subjects by fessor DoNALD8ON,—No. 
1325, ‘ Elevation of a yay for an Insurance 
Office, being an attempt to adapt the cingue-cento 
style to the Street hitecture of the Metro- 
Facog and 1326, ‘ Lambourn Place, Berks, the 
of H. Hippisley, Esq.’ In our opinion, the 
first of these does not manifest any skill as 
to “ adaptation,” what it shows us rather 
the e elements of a style capable of being 
wrought out and refined. As an imitation of a 
Tudor mansion of late date, the other subject is 
sufficiently satisfactory ; in fact, it looks so much 
like a genuine structure of the time, and so unlike 
what would be built at the present day, even asa 
copy, that we greatly question if it be not chiefly 
a restoration. 
We ~y here close our notice of the archi- 
tectural i 


e& 


scale as it now is in the 
in model form, not only would the subject itself 
have been far better expressed, and the effect of 
entire statues so been rendered more evi- 
dent, but the model de: t would have gained 
very considerably in attraction. 


IN THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM. 


No. 1304. ‘ The Misses Macneil,’S. West. Two 

ladies standing, posed as sisters, and 

ht forward in a garden bac The 

figures are accurately drawn, substan inted, 
and characterized by much grace and 

Another portrait of this artist, which we omitted 
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mentioning in its place, is No. 312, ‘ The Children 
of Sir Jobn Macneil —e group of ive children mer 
suecessfully treated, and not less meritorious than 
that mentioned above. 

No. 1814. ‘ The Lady 


Controversy between 

Jane Grey and Feckenham, who was sent to her 
from the Queen, two days before her death, to 
convert her to Romanism,’ J.C, Hoox, We had 
overlooked ‘this pictare, until our attention was 
drawn to it—little e to find such a work in 
such a position. Mr. Hook is foremost among 
the young men of “mark” in the profession ; he 
obtained the gold medal at the late distribution ; 
and his are always conspicuous for 
=m ability, and inal thought. This 
picture is not unworthy of him; it exhibits proof 
of considerable talent; and we are quite sure, if 

sat oad Ante would be seen to great advantage. 
0. “he h-bred Mares and Foal (Co- 
rivna’s Dam),’ 4. Hatt. This picture is hung 
high, but it is a work of sufficient excellence 

to be seen at u distance. The horses are drawn 
with that kind of elasticity which characterizes 
h class, and which is so rarely 

them. The manner of the 

and effective. 


No, 1346, ‘ An English Pastoral,’ C. Lucy. A 
youth and a maiden, former bearing a hayrake, 
afid the latter amilkpai!: they are skil Ny wn, 
' atid stand well in relation toeach other. The prin- 
ciple on which the figures are wrought is that of a 

tion of the utmost amount of light, and 
the 
0.1 


is very successfully worked out. 
. * Sh of the Campagna of Rome,’ 
R: Bucunrn. ¥ small life-sized figure attired in 
the ustal costume, The features are remarkably 
handsome ; and, although no exhibition is without 
such, ae paueitholoes Tateresting from its supe- 


treatment. 
No. 1966, * Head of the Agee Belvedere,’ ob- 
tained the silver medal at the Royal Academy, 
1845, L. Wrox. This is a small medallion in red 
wéx, showing the head in profile; it invites the 
closest Ne pute for its beauties are developed 
in the exquisite finish. The grand and lofty 
e of the Apollo is most perfect preserved 
in little work, in praise of which too much 
cannot be said 


No. 1372. * John Flaxman, Esq., R.A., Model 
for & new Die now executing by desire of the Art- 
Ubion of London,’ W, Wiison. This is a profile 
in fine truly elegant in execution, and 
giving the lineaments of this greatest of modern 

with striking fidelity, 
6. 1980, ‘A Turk,’ R. SaNGtovannt. A small 
f figure modelled with all the care and 
nigety of detail and expression which distinguish 
the works artist. No. 1365, ‘An Albanian 
Greek and »” is by the same hand; the group 
is remarkable for its extraordinary spirit and 


bey A 

No. . "The Fothergillian Prize Medal,’ W. 
Wrow, R.A. The obverse and reverse of this 
beautiful wurk t—the one a raft at sea, 
bearing the dying remnant of a shipwrecked crew, 
with a boat assistance heaving in sight; 
the other shows a nude with a torch, 


aceompanied by the legend—“ nar scintillula 
forsan.”” Both designs te 
and executed. oe datas 


No. 1388. ‘Obverse and Reverse of a Medal of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, struck by 
command of his Royal Highness,’ W.Wyow, R.A. 
The qualities of this profile of the Prince are not 
merely confined to an exact delineation of the fea- 


y 
tures, but it is endowed with that which is so rare 


of attainment in portraiture—a icuous allu- 

sion to individual fatellectuality.’ The expression 

is that of exalted and highly-refined sentiment. 
No. 1389. * Bust of Thomas Wallis, Mus. Doc.,’ 


&e. &e., C. A. Rivens, This is a small bust, | of property, to the value of £40,000, in aid of the 


modelled, apparently, in white wax, with a - 
mand of the material seldom shown in a dagpes oo 


SCULPTURE. 
No. 1391. ‘ The Creation of the Dimple—an un- 


finished Group in Marble,’ J. R. Krux. This is | 


& pretty conception showing, literally, the 
* Sigilla in mento impressa amoris digitalo,”— 
is & group emners of Venus and Cupid, th 
latter stam the dim ith hi rin his 
i. f fe ~ with his finger in his 
unfinished, —- + the of the ide 
the artist as one w peal and thinks for himec 
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The relation between the two figures is beautifully 
established ; the action and attitude of each is 
most natural, and the prevalent feeling is truly in 
accordance with the elegance of the lighter classic 


verse. 

No, 1392. ‘ Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Murray’—statue in marble, J. Grsson, R.A. 
This is the most elegant portrait-statue we have 
ever seen: it is treated with a classic taste and 
feeling which are not only rare in its class, but also 
in professedly poetical subjects. The attitude is 
one of the most perfect ease and grace, and the 
dispositions of the dr. are effected with an in- 
comparable skill which makes them contribute to 
the linear harmony of the entire composition. The 
head is itself a truly classical study—it is orna- 
mented with a simple fillet of the leaves of the 
ivy, the berries of which hang at the temples, and 
the features are modelled with a depth of motive 
only to be seen in the works of men who are gifted 
with mind of the most refined cast. ; 

No. 1393. ‘ Eve,’ W.C.ManrsnHatt. This isa 
nude statue in marble, designed from the lines in 
the ninth book of “ Paradise Lost :”— 

“ So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d—she eat! 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature, from her seat 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 

That all was lost. Back to the thicket slunk 

The guilty serpent.” 
The execution of this work must have been a 
matter of infinite delicacy from the nature of the 
composition. Eve is reaching up, plucking the 
fruit from an overhanging bough of a tree, round 
which the serpent is entwined. The figure pos- 
sesses a multiplicity of striking beauties; but the 
conception suggests too much its having been 
worked out in too close reference to the realities 
of the model than the spirit of the previous de- 
scription of the poet. She pictures humanity after 
the Fall, rather than the work of God’s immediate 
hand. The artist might have approached the 
Greeks—in this he might safely have etherealized 
his work in a manner to come up to the spirituality 
of the verse. 

No. 1394. ‘Marble Statue of Rebecca at the 
Well,’ — Imuorr. There is much to admire in 
this work; but it strikes the observer at once as 
being too short for its proportions. The head, for 
instance, is not too large for astatue a foot eee 
She bears the water-jar on her right shoulder ; 
but, in seeking for the line of beauty, the artist 
has given the figure an air of affected inanity. 

No. 1396. ‘Marble Statue of Melancholy,’ G. 
Onict. This is a semi-nude life-sized work dis- 
tinguished uy a very charming feeling. The 
drapery envelops the lower part of the figure, 
leaving the upper part peavey The head is bent 
forward, the eyes being cast upon the ground, and 
the figure is supposed to be in movement—slowly 
walking. It sometimes occurs that the sentiment 
intended to be expressed is interfered with by 
efforts in search of the beautiful—this is the case 
with this figure, the lower parts of which describe 
movement; but the limbs seem to refuse their 
office from seeming idleness. If we consider the 
torso apart, it has modelled after a figure in 
repose ; and we humbly submit that the figure had 
better been at rest. ve head is beautiful, but 
too severely imitative of some Roman relic; the 
hair is too smooth, it wants slightly relieving ; 
yet the work, withal, is one of fine taste and 
execution. 

No 1400. ‘A Marble Statue of the Rev. Dr. 8. 
Wilson Warneford, LL.D.,’ P. Hottins. This 
is a sedentary life-sized figure, executed for Ox- 
ford by commission of the Trustees of the Warne- 





| under 


regret that the group is 


ford Lunatic Asylum, “ to perpetuate their grate- 
ful sense of the eminent services rendered that 
Institution by his most munificent gifts and grants 
insane poor, of respectable life, who have no claim 
e law for parochial relief.” The attitude 
of the figure is highly successful, as descriptive of 
the most perfect natural ease; it is not treated 
with drapery, but simply with the costume of 
every-day life. The head is an admirable study— 
displaying thought and character. 
No. 1401. ‘ The Nine Cupids,’ G. Moreti1. A 
work rather of executive ingenuity than mind— 
| and curious as exhibiting a nest of nine little boys, 
reminding us of those of Albano. 
_No. 1402. ‘ A full-sized Model of the Statue of 
| his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, ex- 


- | ecuted in marble by order of the Grand Lodge of 





the United Freemasons of England, of which he 
was for twenty-five years the Grand Master, and 
erected in Freemasons’ Hall,’ E. H. Bary, RA 

of execution heen 


This statue has in its 
from time to tiene notided end fully described in | 


the Ant-Unton. The figure is attired in the full 
robes, and wears the insignia of the Order of the | 
Garter. Of the t resemblance it bears to | 
the late Duke of Sussex we have already 

Dismal as the sculpture-room of the Royal Aca. _ 
demy is, the figure is nevertheless lighted to more | 
a” oe han we have yet seen it. 

No. 1403, ‘ Marble Statue of Admiral Lord Vis. | 
count Exmouth, to be erected in Greenwich Hos- 
wy by order of the Government,’ P. M‘Dowais, _ 

.A. elect. This statue exhibits more movement 
than is generally seen in portrait-sculpture. The 
left arm is extended—we know not what maybe | 
the allusion, or whether any may be intandods 
but, if the action point to any e of the life of | 
the gallant officer, it perhaps alludes to an inei- 
dent which took place when he was in command 
of the expedition against Algiers. Before the fire. | 
was opened from the fleet, Lord Exmouth went 
forward and made signs to the crowds of 
on the quays to get out of the range of the shot. 
A cloak is thrown over the shoulders, which falls 
in support of the figure behind. It isan imposing | 
work, and the artist has made the most of his | 
subject. 

No. 1404. ‘Marble Statue of the late David | 
Hare, Esq., who, in conjunction with the late 
Raman Raye, established in Caleutta a Co 
for National Education, in which it is to 
erected,’ E. H. Batty, R.A. This large statueis 
distinguished by a fine, broad, and free style, ac- 
cording perfectly with the character of the figure, 
in the attitude of which there is more relief than 
is generally found in such works, me in some 
degree supported on the right hand, which rests 
on a support behind the figure. The features are 
earnest and full of character. 

No. 1406. ‘ Model of a Monument now exeeuting 
to the Memory of the late Josiah Pratt, B.D., 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, one of the 
Originators of, and for upwards of twenty years Se- 
cretary to, the Church Missionary Society,’ E. W. 
Wron. This is a bas-relief in plaster, consisting 
of a group, the —- figure of which is an 
angel pointing upwards, as instructing figures 
which pointedly represent various barbarous na- 
tions, among whom the Gospel is unknown. The 
character of the heads, and the action and expres- 
sion of the angel, are beautifully allusive to the 
charities of the Missionary Society. 

No. 1410. ‘ Sabrina,’ W. C. Maks#att, A. The 
selected passage is 

“ Sabrina fair ! 

Listen where thou art sittin 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted Graids of lilies knitting _ E 

The loose train of thine amber-drooping hair; 

Listen, for dear honour’s sake, 

Goddess of the silvery lake, 

Listen and save.” 

This is a work in plaster, a nude figure, treated ac- 
cording to the verse. She is supposed to be sea 
in the stream, and the act of listening is most 
successfully made out. The figure is 4 
study, and refers us with propriety rather to the 
nymphs than the superior deities. ; C 

No. 1420. ‘Hero guiding Leander,’ W. ©. 
MARSHALL, A. This is a small statue in marble, 
showing Hero bearing aloft a torch to guide 
passage of Leander across the Hellespont. 

“ No terrors for herself—no female fears 

Appal her now: on high a torch she rears 

To guide her lover; but its friendly light °s 

She throws in vain : he will not come to-night. 
The figure is enegeted Laan oa a it has 
the appearance of rushing violently forw 
effect which should have been avoided in its -— 
ment, as many other attitudes might have 
selected in which the act of ligh her lover 
have been perfectly described. Of these a 
statues we would gladly see more—the a a 
bitions show more of them in proportion thateueh 
see smeng cuentas. We we risa 
works would render an re! : 
notwithstanding the trouble ¢ complained of in their 
execution. ; +? B. B 

No. 1421. ‘A Deer-stalker in Pursuit, 
Steruens. A life-sized _o in plaster, 04P PE by 
to be crouching in sight of his game. For ® 
ject of this kind a life-sized figure 1s of 
judicious. The features express a high degree 
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ess, and the ambush is at once ap t. 

There is also very high merit in the cmneatinn. ** 

No. 1423. ‘ The Child’s own Attitude,’ J. Baru. 
This is a small statue in marble, sweetly descriptive 
of childhood ; the little hands are bent up towards 
the shoulders, and the head inclined forward; a 
short drapery reaches to the knees. The head is 
a beautiful study, very carefully executed ; the ex: 
pression of the features is quaint and full of in- 

tine simplicity. 3 
ne 1495. Bust in Marble of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert,’ J. Prrrs. This bust is executed of 
a very bad piece of stone, which shows colour in 
many places. The features, moreover, are too 
pon f and do not bear that elevated character of 
expression which marks those of the Prince. 

o. 1426. ‘ Marble Bust of Charles Kemble, 
Esq.,’ T. ButTLER. Independently of the striking 
resemblance which this work bears to Mr. Kemble, 
it is marked by some of the most admirable 
qualities of the art. We have seen few modern 
works more purely classic: the head might well 

for that of some worthy Roman of ineorrupt- 
ible virtue ; the whole of the features are endowed 
with severe language, and a corresponding ex- 
pression. In Mr. Kemble’s recent —- this 
expression was of frequent recurrence. e may 
suppose the words of Coriolanus :— 
“ Call me, then, traitor! Thou injurious tribune ! 

Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 

In thy hands clutched as many millions, in 

Thy lying tongue both numbers ; I would say, 

Thou liest, unto thee with voice as free 

As I do pray the gods.” , 


No. 1428. ‘ Marble Bust of Sir John Newman, 
Bart., of Mamhead-house, Devon,’ S. J. B. Hay- 
pox. A work treated with becoming simplicity. 
The features are modelled with infinite care, and 
are marked by passages of nice execution in parts 
which are often too much neglected. 

No. 1434, ‘ Spring,’ A. Brenatme. A small 
marble statue of a figure bearing flowers; it is 
elegantly executed, but it would be difficult to pro- 
nounce the title from its treatment. 

No. 1435. ‘A Greek Youth examining his Sword,’ 
C.J. Keusey. A cabinet-sized statue in marble. 
He is pony = sword up before him. The 
sition of the limbs resembles in some degree that 
pty Ei gt — the — part of the a 

e wants richness; the upper ve 
been carefully modelled. Wr Pore 

No. 1439. ‘Mirth—a Study in Marble,’ J. 
Duruam. This is a female head, ornamen 
with roses and other flowers. As the whole 
description is intrusted to the features, they should 
have been more intensely studied, being, in the 
first place, too commonplace, and again, by no 
means expressive of mirth; the head is, how- 
ever, prettily ornamented. 

No. 1446. ‘ A Stag,’ H. C. Macarrny. A small 
model, admirably executed, and perfectly descrip- 
tive of the elasticity of the et The head and 
the manner in which it is put on are deserving of 
high commendation, 

0. 1450. ‘ Bust of Sir Henry Pottinger,’ to be 
executed in marble, J. E. Jonzs. The features 
bear a very marked resemblance to the life ; they 
are endowed with an — and firmness of pur- 
pose which sort most perfectly with the known 
character of Sir Henry Pottinger. There are few 
works of this kind which, in severe eloquence, are 
at all comparable with this bust. 

No. 1454. ‘Marble Bust (posthumous) of the 
late Professor Daniell, executed by order of the 
Council of King’s College,’ I. Butiur. This, it 
appears, is a posthumous bust, but the resemblance 
to the late lamented professor is most felicitous. 

name of this gentleman ranks high in the 


culable benefit by his invention of the battery 
which bears his name, ‘‘ Daniell’s Constant Bat- 
Foun ene eee 
ion that it t well be thought 
sat for the bust d rm life. Bs : 
> i ry oikine tik —- f this 
ag . . striking likeness 0} 
distinguished Peninsular officer ; the head is re- 
le for its admirable finish. 

No. 1458. ‘Bust in Marble of Baboo Dwarka- 
haght Tagore,’ J. E. Jones. This bust has been 
modelled with a flat, round head-dress, which iden- 
it at once as that of an Oriental. The 


— of this remarkable are some- 
their 


oe but the artist has followed out 


kings with the utmost nicety, and 





ee 


world of science, to which he has rendered incal- | _portan’ 





qualified them with an e of refinement 
never seen in those of Oriental mould. 
Bond Cabbell, ah? 


No. 1459. ‘ ey Ww. 
Beunes. To the features of this work a and 
free character is given, which is well supported 


by the modelling of the hair. The expression is 
earnest and mentative, and it is one of those 
works which leave an impression not readily 
ONNo. 1467, “Marble Bust of P ah 

0. . *Marble Bust of Pierce Mahony, wat 
J. E. Jones. This is a head of very vonddvmatio 
character, to which the hair, falling much in the 
manner A ~~ of the foreign Catholic clergy, 
gives a highly picturesque appearance. e 
artist has communicated to the eyes a deep and 
penetrating expression, very difficult of attain- 
ment without undue severity. The treatment of 
the bust is very simple, having merely a small 
Piece of drapery cast upon the left shoulder. 

No. 1477. ‘ A Statuette of the Emperor of Rus- 

on Count ees wong bg is a small work “ 
ter, representi e Emperor standing, an 
sued be maliters eniiecm, Bh beautifully 
finished—more so than we are accustomed to see 
plaster works, and the utmost care has been ex- 
erted to — a oper 9g = vty lan. ee 
success. e carriage of the e is very muc 
that of the Emperor, but, be oval tnellaien a 
trifle to stiffness. 

No. 1479. ‘ A Model of a Statue of the Marquis 
of Anglesey,’ Count D’'Orsay. This i¢ a small 
equestrian statue representing the Marquis of 
Anglesey in the uniform of the 7th Hussars—the 
same, we believe, with little difference, which he 
wore at Waterloo. We have seldom an eques- 
trian statuette of more beautiful character than 
this—the figure is modelled in full uniform, with 
the pelisse and tschako, and the horse is curvet- 
ting. The modelling of the animal is lifelike, 

irited, and beautifully executed in those parts in 

h knowledge of equine anatomy is n 
No. 1507. ‘Sir Henry Pottinger,’ W. Beunezs. 
This bust presents a very extraordinary and 
striking head, executed in a bold and free manner, 

ighly consonant with the character. 

0. 1511. ‘ Marble Bust of his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford,’ R. Westmacott, A. A work dis- 
i hed by much elegance and refinement of 
style. The modelling of the features has been 
effected with the utmost nicety, from which the 
derive the vitality by which they are Tt. a 

No. 1506. ‘ Bust of R.C, Kirby, Esq.,’ T. Burt- 
LER. This is a bust in plaster, characterized by 
an unusual degree of spirit and animation. The 
style of the hair has about it an abandon which it 
is most difficult to attain. 


We close this lengthened review of the Exhi- 
bition by repeating our conviction—in which we 
believe we echo the public sentiment—that it isin 
all respects creditable to the British School. There 
are many reasons why, this year, this is a subject 

tion : it affords 


8 
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_y ison by the Halles bas 
f that the impetus given by on 
Lew ew some efipet ; that private 


the hands of its own members, as the time may 
not only justify, but which are rendered abso- 


lutel to meet the altered tion of 
the age in: whlch we live. It payed ws just 
now to dwell at upon this im- 


for the mournful feeling 
knowledg 
connexion with 
other subjects. 


of the A 


Py 


by hear,” which 


noble lords besides 
ant 
cha- 


y—sii , because the artista 
were not members of that Institution.” 
his is so ridiculous as to excite a 


e venture to 


which comes 
e that such utter ignorance. e 
found learning upon so many 


assert that 


was not one really good picture or statue re 
—not only as regards the motive ass 


—we have never 

case of a work of 

refused admittance ; 

affirm 
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tutions; there is 

son himeelf ; 

the names : — 
J. Z. Bau, J, Liston, 
J. Baut, BJ. ‘ 
H. Baienr, ° tee 
r. Eaa.s, y o MIDDLETON 
A. Eaa, T.Mocrosy, ° 
. . F, Newsynam, 
W. Essex, ‘W. Paxnort, 
W. E. Frost, P.F. 
J.G.Gitpsrt, ¥. BR. Say, 
J. D. Hagpina, ° ” 
G. Harvey, R 
¥. H. Hensnaw, W. E. D. Stewart, 
T.H. Itiipes, R. Tuorsuen, 

JOHNSTON, ods 

C. F, Lampert, M, Wanp. 
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ona ee ae ee 
works— of which are, as 
= * ; ond “nee ate of the rarest 
excelience ; ex delicacy refinement to 
a marvellous —~— These qualities, indeed, the 
members seem to have studied too much and to 
have carried too far; while in some instances they 
to have been ambitious to rival the force 
oil ting; and, in some cases, we — 
think ea forgotten the precise duties to whic 
their beautiful art is limited. We shall not, how- 
ever, at present delay the reader from our princi- 
pal business—a notice of the leading works here 
collected. The Exhibition has ever been high in 
public favour ; and this year, undoubtedly, it main- 
tains ite prominent position: 


No. 5. ‘ Church of St. Pierre, Caen, Normandy,’ 
8. Pnovr. Of the many drawings we have seen of 
the subject this is assuredly the best. It shows, 
as usual, the back of the church, with the river 
and te houses—all most unafiectedly brought 

. The liberties which << as le 
with the general ance 0 jects are by 
no means such as te deve the composition of the 


locality. 

No.7, ‘ Filey Bridge, Yorkshire, during a Storm,’ 
Corey Fisupiwo. Those Yorkshire storms (for 
the Exhibition war eh hs oe om are wmong 
the best of this gentleman. ear- 
fally black and dismal volumes of clouds meet in 
the distance the heaving sea, which in the near 
part of the drawing breaks furiously over every 
obstacle. This work shows very little colour, and 
it would be impossible by mere comparison to de- 
termine it as executed by the author of the land- 

to which the same name is attached. 

o. 9. ‘ Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire,’ D. Cox. 
This drawing looks extremely well at a greater 
distance than is allowed as the focus for small 
works-—an evidence of its being too loose in exe- 
cution. When Nature is superseded by manner, 
there are which are precisely the same in 
all works executed in obedience to the latter; and 
those of this artist pointedly exemplify this fact. 
This —! paints Nature in her most sombre 
and gloomy aspects with great success as to general 
effect ; but his drawings would be infinitely more 
pleasing did he condeseend to sumething of that 
constituent detail which confers upon works of Art 
a freshness that forms one of their greatest charms. 


No. 13. ‘ Street in Rotterdam, with the Charch | 


of St. Lawrence," W. Cattow. The subject is 
well chosen-—the street being narrow, enclosed by 
such houses as look well in drawings, and having, 
moreover, a canal passing through it, over whic 

is thrown a bridge : such materials afford a striking 
composition, but the shaded side of the street has 
been made too heavy by 4 awe 


tively black shade. 
No. 14. ‘ Plucking a 


i 
owl,’ W. Hunt. This is 


certainly a drawing of high merit; but the pink | 
revails in the works of this artist is | 
It represents a maidser- | 


hue which 
here carried to excess. 
vant seated in an outhouse with the fowl, and 
earrounded by items made out with nothing short 
of Dutch nicety ' 

No. 18. ‘ Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire,’ Cor_ey 
Fietpixe. The arrangement is a favourite one 
with the artist——trees in the immediate foreground, 


also a wooded distance from which the edifice | 


out. The near trees are drawn and marked 
with decision, and the colour is here rich, but ill 


su by the distance. 
is * An Italian Boy Begging,’ 0. Oaxuey. 
An itinerant performer on the hurdy-gurdy, en- 
dowed with animation in his solicitation of 
re is characteristic, and well- 


Pr. Rock Holes, on the Conway,’ W. 

passage of river scenery show- 
ing a stream its descent amid ingeding 
rocks, and overhung by trees. The style of this 
dra is rather ery than : there 

repetition of round forms, and 
trees are insufficiently defined on 
No. 23. ‘Near Ingleton, 

Purr. Ahighly 


forkshire,’ Gronor 
‘uresque association of rocks, 
trees, and water, showing good taste in the selec. 
tion of s , and of execution. 

No. 2%. ‘Interior of the New Hall, Lincoln’s 








Inn, > Oceasion ej the Prag a: 
Queen Victoria, at Opening 
November, 1845,' Joserm Nasu. This 
beautiful work has been executed by order of 
Benchers of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’ 
Inn, who are here represented as assembied at 
table to celebrate the a by a banquet. The 
view is taken from extremity of the Hall, 
showing the long rows of the members in their 
gowns, who have risen on the entrance of the 
Queen, who is moving up the middle of the Hall, 
supported by Prince and followed by a 
numerous attendance. It is impossible to laud 
too highly the singular patience and perseverance 
of the artist, who has finished every portion of the 
work with extraordinary minuteness. 

No. 28. ‘ Trarbach, and Castle of Grafenburg, 
Moselle,’ T. M. Ricnarpson, jun. This ——a 
is distinguished by many beauties ; the foregroun 
is the ex bed of the river, with a 

rtion which in sweetness excels the rest. Trar- 
Pach lies at a little distance on the left bank; and 
the Castle crowns a height on the right, and is 
backed by mountains which rise to a yet greater 
height. There the distant heights are perha 
too highly finished, and somewhat too blue; the 
execution, however, is most masterly. 

No. 31. ‘ Harvest Boy,’ O. Oakey. He is 
standing with the produce of his day’s gleaning 
under his arm, and attired in party-coloured 
less worthy in the reality tham on paper. e 
figure is well drawn and coloured. 

No. 33. ‘Cathedral of Antwerp, from the Rue 
du Port,’ W. Cattow. This is the view from 
near the end of the street remarkable for a quaint- 
looking house, in which dweit a manufacturer of 
the hideous straw bonnets worn in Antwerp, and 
whence we catch a view of the famous spire. The 
view represents the place faithfully, and is executed 
with taste and judgment. 

No. 34. ‘The Poultry Yard,’ Frepx. Tayier. 
This is an assemblage of poultry comprehending 
every domestic fowl. The feathered crowd are 
being fed, and the manner in which they are 
grouped and drawn declares a very close observa- 
tion of their habits. This is the best poultry pic- 
ture we have ever seen. 

No. 36. ‘ Fishing Boats off Granville, Coast of 
Normandy,’ C. Bentiey. In fishing-boat com- 
positions there is an unavoidable monotony, from 
which this work is not exempt. The sky in this 
picture looks very unfinished; the water is, how- 
ever, transparent, and has considerable movement. 

No. 37. ‘Canterbury,’ P. Dz Wint. A distant 
view of the city, apparently from the east—-the 

rominent object being, of course, the Cathedral. 
‘he spectator is placed in a cornfield, which is 
studded with sheaves of corn, and traversed b 

various shadows which produce good effect, an 
but for which the subject were as ania tet 
— in itself no attraction. We cannot help 
remarking the excessive coldness of this drawing— 
it is marked by a denegation of warm colour which 
is by no means consistent with any aspect of the 
autumnal season. It is to be observed of the 
works of this artist, that he selects as subject- 
matter ‘ sages which are extremely difficult to 
deal wit ich, in fact, have nothing of the pic- 
turesque to recommend them; and the result is 
always an exhibition of that kind of learning in 
Art which is rather pedantic than pleasing. 

No. 40. ‘A Pastoral,’ J. CrisTat. aborate 
pastorals are, in the majority of cases, elaborate 
mistakes. This is a quasi-bucolical composition, 
in which the figures look consciously coy for 

rtraiture, but not for keeping s ; e may 

id them discourse, but we fear there is no pas- 
toral music in them— 

“ Incipe Dameeta tu deinde sequere Menalca 
Alternis dicetis amant alterna Camene.” 
To the Bg of the verse there is no response. 

No, 45. hyp ns gain  V. Bartuotowew. They 
are yellow an purple, admirably painted: the 
leaves alone constitute a study, or, rather, a series 
of studies, ene the texture and character of 
Nature with as much fidelity as can be attained by 
human means. 


No. 47. ‘Snowdon, from Nant p esi gd Ww. 


Evans, of Eton. This is a large wing, show- 
ing Snowdon mingling with the clouds inthe dis- 
tance. The scenery and objects here are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to describe them : it 
Sag reccs Satpen ia 2a Sat le fe of he 
we have seen, masterly i 
style, and rich and hareonious in colour. i 





church on the 


right—but for which 
of kind. 


the most com 


placed immediately 
seated, with her h rie 4 ctv 
her suitor behind, st 


. 


sonation cannot be questioned, The sentiment of 
this excellent work is after Moore’s lines :— 


” Popes pose ee 
mpse ray, 
But sti there came some cloud between, 
And chased it all away, 
Dear love! 
And chased it all away.” 


No. 60. ‘ Ross Castle, Killarney,’ W. A. Nzs- 
FIELD. This very much resembles com 
but we are bound to a it as a veritable 
arrangement. The castle is a ruin on the left, 
most romantically cireums near the shore 
of the lake, which extends from the near parts of 
the view to the distance, where objects are lost in 
the light of the sun, which is just above the hori- 
zon—an effect which is very judi y 

No. 65. ‘Near the Parade, Hastings—a 
coming on,’ W.C. Smirn. A few houses oecupy 
the right of the view, while the left opens tosea- 
ward, in which direction a black and th 
sky foretels the c squall. The incident: 
foreibly described, but in a commonplace mannet 
in which it would be difficult to go wrong. on 

No. 66. ‘The Unweleomed urn,’ G. Cat 
TERMOLE. This large and truly beautiful produe- 
tion is at once a curiosity and aman in water+ 
— art—that oa be seneeets —— 
title may be supposed to-speak of, perhaps, 
pany umemineds figures; but here there is but 
one, and of him we have yet something to say. 
The picture (for so it is literally) presents a forest 
scene of a grand character; there is nothing of 
littleness in the composition ; the huge boles of 
the oaks seem to be gnarled with the wrinkles of 
five hundred years, and possess the ground with® 
hold which would seem to defy all ee 
to disengage. Although this seems to be bute 

of forest scenery, 

in it, as in the works 
Sens isa knight in b 
trier. "fhe aliusion we 
seription of the Unwelcomed 
hearted Richard in “ Ivanhoe”— 


sentiment of the ranges up 
mole puts his knight in plate-armo 
sr emmpany or ir Wales Se 
gos company, 

is deseription of the 
he also attributes to the 
which was forbidden by the 
the execution of this wor 
sa that is that it 
laid on with as much 


in the 
quantity as here. 
be doubted, as the work 
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of 

seenery which artist communicates to his com- 
positions. The scene presents piles of rocks thrown 
together in a wild confusion, signifying some re- 
mote convulsion of Nature. The sky is veiled by 
black and threatening clouds, which cast a gloom 
over the whole, and add to the vivid impression 
of a“ place accursed.” 

No. 76. ‘ White Horse Inn, Edinburgh,’ S. Ray- 
wer. There are but few such relics now 
as this once-celebrated hostel. The dra shows 
the vent eer closed in by the quaint and crum- 
bli which have held lairds, both Highland 
and Lowland, with their attendants, The draw- 

is extremely forcible, and it seems that truth 
is in some degree sacrificed to augment the rugged 
and ruinous appearance of the place. The paper 
is 80 overwrought with body colour that the 
manner is rather that of oil than water colour, 

No. 81. ‘ Meditation,” J. Wm. Wrient. A 
maiden seated, it may be presumed, at church 
or chapel; bat her features are not expressive of 
meditation, as her attention seems to be fixed 
upon some object not in the picture. The face is 
very curefully executed, and the entire figure 
forms an able presence. 

No. 83. ‘ Battle of the First of June, 1794—the 
French Line-of-Battle Ship Le Vengeur sinking,’ 
W. C. Smirn. Le Vengeur was the vessel in 
which the crew went down shouting ‘ Vive la 
Republique!’ She is here represented heeling 
to port, and about to sink. This large drawing 
has been executed with great care and labour, 
which have not been attended with a due measure 
of success. 

_No. 84. ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ P. De Win. Another 
view of this everlasting subject—sombre, as may 
be conceived, very much broken up, and not so 
Laer hy other works of the artist. 

No. 93. ‘Dunstanborough Castle, Northum- 
berland,’ T. M. Ricwarpson, jun. The - 
tator is placed upon the beach, to which life is 
given by groups of — and boats. The draw- 
ing in some of the figures is objectionable—as, 
fer instance, the length of the arms in some of 
the female figures—otherwise the production is 

ly meritorious. 

o. 97. ‘Our Saviour caressing Little Child- 
ren,’ J. M. Wetent. In this composition nu- 
merous figures are brought forward, in the midst 
of which the Saviour is seated. Each of these 
impersonations, taken individually, is unobjec- 
tionable; but the entire agroupment, as a version 
of this subject, offers nothing beyond what we are 
constantly accustomed to. The women are purel 
English, and the architecture in which the ine’. 
dent is represented is Roman. 

No. 100. ‘ Fontainebleau, in the Days of Henry 
suane Gaemes Harrison. There is nothing 
— ly to distinguish Fontaineb} 

ut a shaded al/ée, with an insufficient glimpse of 
the palace. The trees are freely palnted--a504 
too much so ;—but in the subject there could be 
little return for labour. 

No. 101. ‘Inverarnan, Glen Falloch,’? W. A. 
Nesviztp. This is a large work of considerable 
pretension. The materials are a waterfall, rocks, 
and distant hills, uniting in a scene of much pic- 
ae Gone = op oe is = selected, 

a ee of power la 

advantage in its Govelspaaent.” ee 

No. 102. ‘Old Post Road, Caernarvonshire— 
November Morning,’ W. Evans. This passage 
o’ romantic seenery is most effectively made out. 

= foreground is in shade, while the rocks be- 
yond rise into the light of the morning sun, and 
a at greater distance appear the Walsh moun- 
aon eady mantled in snow. The whole con- 

Net & composition of much interest. 

0. 106. ‘ Haddon Hall—Sunset,’ 8. RaYner. 
be +e a side view exhibiting the oriel windows, 
bs ched here and there by the light of the setting 

n, which tints also the whole of that side of the 
edifice. This drawing is characterized by extra- 
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-point of the composi- 
a tray with refresh- 

ments, and the whole ne ee interesting 

sition ht out of slight materials, 

taste of this artist. 

No. 117. ‘ A Ride in the Forest,’ Freprrick 


Tarier. A child mounted on a gray pony, and 
accompanied by a faithful henchman in the shape 
ofa huge N diand dog, between which and 


5 


the pony there exists much good fellowship. 
animals are admirably depicted; though, on the 
whole, this is a less pleasing production than 
others by this gentleman. 

No. 118. ‘ The Range of the a Alps, taken 
from the Road between Como and Lecco—C 
in the distance,’ J. D. Hanpine. This really 
beautiful oo owes is by far the best we have 
ever seen by this accomplished artist. It presents 
to the eye a vast extent of country comprehending 
an extremely varied range of objects, made out 
ev with a perfect definition, and without 
in the slightest degree compromising the mellow 
breadth whereby the whole is united. The artist 
commences in the sky with a triumph—that is, 
br admirably flat —_ airy blue od ae 

penetrate with their lustrous of e 

sneer The middle distance falls into transparent 
shade, and the foreground is rich with a charming 
harmony of colour. This work, we repeat, is un- 
—— the best work we have ever seen by 

r. 


ng. 

No. 119. . The Song,’ J. M. Waicut. Numer- 
ous figures are here assembled near a garden basin, 
by one of whom “ the song” issung. The — 
ment is judiciously arra: and to many of the 
figures are communicated an animation and ex- 
pression which attach much interest to the work. 

No. 123. ‘ Saturday,’ W. Hunt. A girlis here 
seen, in her every-day attire, leaning over a chest 
of drawers. The key to this dra is another 
—No. 227, entitled ‘Sunday,’ but for which ‘ Satur- 
day’ were unintelligible: in this the same girl is 
attired like eer rere pn (whose ‘* walk’’ 
is sufficiently celebrated) in her ‘Sunday best;”” 
and in the contrast there is a striking air of truth. 

No. 124. ‘ View from Taplow, Bucks,’ GrorGe 
Fripp. The view supposes an eminence, whence 
the eye is carried over a verdant country to a re- 
mote distance. It is commonplace, but coloured 
with infinite freshness. There has been washing 
out and touching in; but we must admire the 
masterly generally, and especially the 
way in which the trees are ted. 

No. 126, ‘ Cheviots, from Alnwick Moor, North- 
umberland,’ T. M. Ricuarpson, oy This is 
almost a maiden distri inamones ch in passages 
of strikingly beautiful ‘ view here given 
looks, as well as we can rat north and north- 
west, in the direction of Wooler. The immediate 
foreground is much broken, and made out with 
charming blending of dark warm colours ear nat 
moter breadths present moorland of like ¢ i 
until the distance closes with the Cheviots, which 
appear to be somewhat too distant. 

0. 127. ‘The South Downs, near Lancing, 
Sussex—the Newhaven Cliffs in the extreme dis- 
oe er ti which the fame Sr thie tleman 
of out of which t gen 
has It is much to be regretted that he 
should confine himself to a certain set of subjects, 
which we find oe year th 

e 








the South Downs, and other coasts as stormy 
that of Yorkshire. ¥ ? 
No. ‘ Reminiscence of Cairo,’O. Oakuny. A 


No. 144. ‘Moor Scene, Lanarkshire—Rain 

passing away,’ T.M. Rrosarpson, jun. In these 

scenes this artist excels—as usually pre- 

vast extent of eee d broken by a 
without 


E 


, whence the 
it may be 
than from any claims it possesses 


ue. 
ery Mountain Spring,’ D. Cox, A 
of stratified rocks on a mountain-side, beyond 
more distant heights are seen covered with 


timber. The su is more interes to the 
alg oe heme 9 ~~ 
' J. Sterwanorr, A very 


$ 
28 
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spirit of such a scene. The Abbot, his 
robes of ceremony, is seated in his chair, while the 
is going on; and the sanctity 
of the place does not deter the accomplishment of 
murder even at his feet. The entire scene reminds 
us of a tion in Schiller’s “ History of the 
Reformation, in the Low Countries.” 

No. 170. ‘ Ruins of the Chapel of Cow 
House, Sussex,’ Freperice: Nasu. All su 
remnants are highly interesting : the walls alone 
remain, mantled here and there withivy, and here 
and there showing portions of the ornamentation 
with which they have been embellished. 

No. 172. ‘ The Silent Welcome,’ ALFruep Farrer. 

point of this story is not clear. The 
drawing shows the interior of a H cottage, 
occupied three inmates, all women, one of 
whom is apparently confined to her bed by sick- 
The welcome we must suppose to be given 
to a man who is about to enter the cottage; but 
the narrative is far from lucid, and the execution 

hout the whole is free to a fault. 

No. 174. ‘ View of the Forum, Rome, from the 
Tabularium,’ A. GLennte. These venerable and 
well-known remains are here re a 
manner extremely vigorous, and with a truth that 
establishes at once the identity of the 6 

No. 178. ‘ Harlech,’ W. Evans. The ruin is 
seen from nearly the same elevation on which it 
stands—the view ope on the left upon the 
eee foot of the cliff be- 
ow. 
rich 


5 


The foreground is forced with shade, and 

with dark warm colour. 
No. 179. ‘ Mill at the Foot of Snowdon,’ W. 
Evans, of Eton. The mill is a truly pict ue 


. 


picture is fresh in colour, and masterly in ex- 
No. 180. ‘ Irish meeting their Friends 


land,’ ‘daente Fripp. 
and at once the most 


sible glee hand by yee Reese woes 
in the foreground with their hearts; there 
might in the drawing of have been more of 
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, Knowle, looking to- 


, 8. Rarwen. This ancient 


many subjects, as well exterior | 


t none of them more curious and 
ng , which has before 
formed the subject of draw There may be 
some in this representation—that is, the 
place itself would disappoint the co tion formed 
of it from this work; but it is an admirable draw- 
ing, in which is most perfectly described. 
o. 211. ‘Melons, Grapes, &c.,’ W. Hunt. 
The grapes that have served as a model seem to 
have been cut expressly to be painted: it is im- 
possible to paint fruit with more freshness than in 
this drawing. 

No. 217,  Almshouse at Ewelme, Oxfordshire,’ 
J. Nasn. A very unpretending li:tle work, ex- 
ecuted in a manner becoming the subject—which 
is « kind of cloister, with one or two figures at- 
tired in the fashion of a bygone period, and, per- 
haps, marking the date of the erection of the 
alinshouse. 

No. 219. ‘Italian Boy Dancing,’ O. Oakey. 
This figure moves with much life, and is strongly 
characteristic of the adventurers, one of whom it 
so faithfully represents. The complexion is too 
clear, but thie is a fault wpon the right side. 

No. 220. ‘ Peonies,’ V. Banrnotomew. These 
flowers are painted with incontrovertible truth : 
each leaf is drawn and coloured with exquisite 
feeling, insomuch as most perfectly to render the 
beautiful enamel, so difficult of successful imi- 


tation. 

No. 222. ‘ Roadside Travellers,’ Freprricx 
Tayier. These are a soldier and his wife and 
family, resting by the roadside. This group is 
brought forward with a sentiment which effec- 
tively moves the sympathies of the spectator.— 
B the same artist is another small work, No. 225, 
*Seene from * Waverley’’—the Baron of Brad- 
wardine takes Waverley out Roebuck Hunting.’ 
This is the scene in which they find David Gel- 
latley waiting for them, “low down in a grassy 
vale,” leading the two tall deerhounds. ‘This is 
altogether a charming agroupment, coloured with 
infinite sweetness. 

No. 229. ‘ Yes, or No,’ J. Witt1am Waienrt. 
A lady, seated, holdin, 
deliberating whether th 
tive or otherwise. 
best single-figure drawings the artist has ever ex- 


e response shall be nega- 


eouted. The face is drawn and painted with much | 


care, and the drapery is a most successful study. 
No. 210. ‘ Diisseldorf, on the Rhine,’ C. Bunt- 
LEY, We observe a frequent repetition of the 
management of these materials in the works of 
this artist, especially in his -shore subjects: 
the principal mass thrown into s 
against a lighter distance. This effect, being 
striking, becomes more obvious in reiteration. 
No, 258. * Still Life,’ W. Hunt. Professed 


pictures of what is called still life are becoming | 


rare; and it is not desirable that their number 


should be again augmented. This is an odd as- | 


sociation —a basket, two artichokes, a wooden bowl, 


couple of holly-leaves, and a piece of wood; but | 


every item is made out with a microscopic finish. 

No 267. ‘Amy Robsart,’ @.Catvennots. She 
is seated, while an attendant is engaged in dressing 
her hair. The drawing is, as usual, sombre in 
tone, but, nevertheless, forcible. 

Nos. 271 to 274. J. Wu. Warour. These num- 
bers refer to four single figures, separately arranged 
in one frame — the 5 Anne Boleyne 
aes eaten an - Percy. The first re- 
sembles the portrait of this ins 
little featieedone Portia is es, ezing fer 
creature ; Imogen is an agreeable impe ation ; 
but Lady Percy is shrewish and vue” * 

No. 279. ‘ The Lesson,’ F. Stones. 


only one figure, that of a lady who is 
sofa, on which also is a dog which 
to sit up; the head is 
ia the engraved work, 


‘ she is teaching 
precisely the same as that 
in which a youth is playing 











in her hand a letter, and | 


| man succeeds so wel 


¢, and relieved | 


a fair and winning | 


with a falcon. It is painted with the finish of the 


elaborate miniature, — 

No. 281. * Ta t Bridge, Western 
lands, Scotland,’ Dovoe.as RRISON. 
bridge crosses the entire breadth of the com- 

ition, which is small; and beyond rises the 
sores and rugged country in which it is si- 
tuated: constituting altogether a characteristic 

of Hi scenery. 
No. 291. ‘ irators,’ G. CATTERMOLE. 


A small drawing in which the title is admirabl 
borne out. A number of figures appear ina 


through a screen as if 
favourable moment ; and all pre- 
rush upon their 


anteroom—one 
waiting for the 
pared with drawn weapons to 
victim. 

Although we have examined the collection some- 
what closely, there are, no doubt, many works of 
merit yet to notice: for our omissions the artists 
must receive the excuse—added to that of limited 
space—of exhausted strength. 


a 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Twetrru Exursition—1846. 


Tuts excellent Society continues toprogress; there 
are not, this year, indications of great improve- 
ment; but the members have by no means retro- 
graded—and that is much, considering the large 
advances they have made in their art during the 
twelve years of their existence. The number of 
members now extends to fifty—a considerable ac- 
cession having been made, ene those elected 
during the past year are Messrs. Vacher, Colling- 
wood, Lee, and the Misses Steers and Egerton. 

The present Exhibition consists of works ; 
the number of landscapes by no means preponde- 
rates; and the arrangements of the rooms are such 
as to exhibit the whole to the best advantage.* 


No. 8. ‘Welsh Scenery—Remains of an Old 
Baronial Fort,’ AArnon Pentzy. This is like 
composition ; if it be so, the materials are agree- 
ably associated. The foreground is occupied by 
some rocks, which tell effectively in opposition to 
the more remote and darker portions of the pic- 
ture. The ruin rises imposingly upon the oppo- 
site bank of the river. 

No. 17. ‘ Rustall Common, Tunbridge Wells,’ 
Fanny Steers. There is more spirit in this 
drawing than we are accustomed to see in the 
works of lady-artists. It is a view over a flat 
country, in which the distances are well preserved ; 
but there exists a certain monotony in the promi- 


. - inst. 
Thio is, certalaly, among che | nent forms which had been better guarded against 


No. 21. ‘ The Arrival at a Dried-up Well in the 
Desert,’ Henry Warren. This is one of those 
scorching and a effects in which this gentle- 

. We all remember the story 
of Fuseli’s umbrella and Constable’s pictures: 
refreshment is necessary after breathing the parch- 
ey of this production. 

vo, 22, ‘Grapes,’ &c., Many Marcetts. This 
composition bears everywhere the impress of Na- 


| ture, with careful drawing and profitable study. 


No. 37. ‘ Gathered in a Hurry,’ M. Harrison. 
Strawberries, grapes, currants, plums, &c. &c., 
thrown together without form, and painted with 


much of the freshness of Nature. There is, by | 
| the way, an anachronism in the association of 
grapes and strawberries—this mistake is made | 


more frequently than it should be. 

No. 38. ‘ A Pastoral Scene—Sunset,’ E. Dun- 
CAN. The scene is a meadow, by a river-side, 
shaded by numerous pollard willows. 


of the composition, which is most harmoniously 





woodcuts; this is a novel and a pleasant thought; but 
we may be permitted to ask why the designs are so 
thoroughly copied from the German. On the cover, we have 
a lack-a-daisical youth at his easel, with his tunic, cap, 
and dagger: but this might pass for an ancient student; 


| the cut that comes next, in which one German is making 
This is the | love and another sleeping among twisted branches, admits 
oyly drawing exhibited by this artist; it presents opens the list of pictures; and that which concludes the 
seated on a | 


of no excuse; still more un-English is the vignette which 


book is even more objectionable, Surely English water- 
colour painters might give us original thoughts, without 
drawing upon the ideas and the manner o their neigh- 


| bours. This evil is augmented by the fact that the prints | 


are drawn with much grace, and are well engraved 


coloured, and otherwise dealt with in a 
betokening a close observation of Nature. Bee 

No. 48, <5 Fox, Founder of the Society 
of — , E. H. Wemnerr, 
mar subject-matter of : 
searches for originality, whi 
valuable means of acquiring power. 
to mention this from weariness of the yearly mo- 
notony prevalent in the figure-pictures of our 
exhibitions. Fox is here seen as a young man, 
with the accessories of his trade (that of a shoe. 
maker) around him; he is preying fervently, with 
a bible before him, The wing is y 
sober in tone, and is managed so as to give 
importance to the — 

o. 54. ‘A Tiff,’ Jos. J. Jenxrxs. The story 
is very emphatically told. A youth and a maiden 
are seated back to back, through some one of the 
minor impediments to the smoothness of the 
course of true love. The amantium ire are 
prettily described, and the redinte io is about 
to be effected—the overture being already made on 
the ne of the youth. The costume is that of the 
middle of the last century: the whole is managed 
with much sweetness. 

No. 57. ‘Landscape and Figures, painted from 
Nature,’ W. N. Harpwick. Not ns of 
taste is shown in the selection of the subject than 
of power and feeling in its execution. The subject 
is a fragment of wooded scenery, the principal 
objects in which are one or two highly picturesque 
trees, which seem to cling to the rocks amid which 
they are growing. The drawing is broadly cha- 
ractered by a deference to Nature, and is hence 
remarkable for all absence of pretension. There 
is no forcing of pr parts of the composition to | 
the prejudice of others, but the whole exhibits a 

rinciple of working which must always be pro- | 
finotive of interesting results. 

No. 62. ‘Rubens Painting the Chapeau de 
Paille,’ L. Hacue. This really brilliant drawing | 
takes us to the still existing pavilion in Rubens's 

arden at Antwerp, in which ‘ The Chapeau de 
Baille ’ was painted. There are two groups in the 
work—one, of which we may consider Rubens him- 
self as the centre ; and of the other, the lady whom 
he is painting must be considered the B pars om 
figure. Rubens haying grouped himself and hi 
two wives in the same picture, it may be 
that the artist in this case has followed the ex- 
ample, for the great painter is addressing two 
ladies, one of whom is Helena Foreman, so well 
known to us all—who still lives in the visions of | 
all painters who yet find odour and beauty in the 
divine roses which Overbeck contemptuously re- 
jects. We must observe of the Rubens here pre- 
sented to us that he is the least important person 
present; this is injudicious, because he is - 
rally known by the more graceful features of the 
famous “ hat” portrait, of which the best and most 
brilliant facsimile exists in the portrait gallery at — 
Florence, forming one of a magnificent triad 
yew those of Jacob Iordaens, and ‘‘ Antonio Van- | 

ke.”’ 

"No. 78. ‘ Thread-the-Needle,’ Jonn ABSOLON. | 
A numerous company of what we may term, m 
threadbare phrase, “rustic figures,” engaged in — 
the dance or sport so entitled. The drawing is 
full of life and movement, and especially rich with | 
colour—forming altogether a highly interesting | 
picture. 

No. 83. ‘Mavourneen! Mavourneen!’ F. W. | 








| work is throughout distinguish 
r Cows and | 
_ figures appear in the near and more distant parts 

“ae | colour examp 
* The Catalogue of the Society is illustrated by several | 


| as well as of the gran 


TorHam. The subject of this beautiful drawing 
is the interior of an Irish cabin, con a | 
group, the interest of which is a mother i 
with parental fondness over her cradled = 
The sentiment is beautifully eereerens - ae e 
y | 
harmonious colouring, and an astonishing ‘depth 
and transparency of execution. The work may, 
indeed, occupy a foremost rank among the — 
es of our school; it is full of 
finest feeling, and is bold yet delicate in treatment. | 
Ireland has been a fertile field to Mr. Topham—as 
it may be to any artist; more of original character, — 
d and beautiful in Nature, | 
may +A encountered than in any other coun- 
try of Europe. | 
0. 92. ‘Study from Nature,’ W. N. part 
wick. The materials of this resemble very ™ : 
| those of the picture we have already no “4 4 
_ artist. It is also characterized by ™ 
the same excellence. “ 
No. 94. ‘On the Tees—Fairy Cupboards, . 
'M. Youneman. This is on the upper part 


ae 
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ich is here remarkable for attractive 
pont et presents a romantic associa- 
tion of trees, rocks; cliff, and water, of which the 
artist has the most. ‘ 

No. 100. ‘ Wyckliff Defying the Mendicant 
Friars,’ E. H. WEHNERT. Wyckliff, pen 8 = to 
be on his deathbed at OnSord, was sited by a 
deputation of Mendicant monks, the misdeeds of 
whose order the Reformer had diligently exposed. 
The purpose was to obtain a recantation from the 
ioe dying man ; but Wyckliff declared that 
he should recover, yet further to proclaim their 
evil doings ; and he lived to the fulfilment of his 
menace. In the style of this picture there are 
extraordinary substance and force; but it is obvious 
that the draperies have been studied to the pre- 
judice of the heads and hands—they are so much 
cut up as to look as if there was nothing under 
them; a greater degree of breadth in this res 
would have added to the value of the composition. 

No. 113. ‘Two Days after the Wreck—a Calm,’ 
&c., AARON Pentey. The stranded hull of a 
large ship is seen at a short distance with people 
busied in collecting portions of the wreck. The 
near objects are figures with a horse and cart, pick- 
ing up barrels which may have formed part of the 
cargo. The effect is that of evening; and it is 
rendered with much truth, though throughout the 
whole all the lights seem to be represented by one 
colour. 

No. 116. ‘At Murano, Venice,’ J. H. D’Ea- 
vitte. A pile of building rising from the water’s 
edge, on the right of the drawing, which alto- 
gether exhibits taste and power of execution. 

No. 119. ‘Ruined Castle of Beaucens, Valley 
of Argelez, Pyrenees,’ W. Ottver. A view of 
highly picturesque character, but certainly too 
much broken up into detail. 

No, 120. ‘Count and Rosina,’ Joun ABSOLoNn. 
This is a scene from ‘“‘The Barber of Seville,”’ 
which had been better treated had the artist taken 
a national and natural, instead of a dramatic, view 
of the positions. There is much skill and power 
in the work, but the characters are too English. 

No. 123, ‘At Eton—a Sketch from Nature,’ E. 
DUNCAN. oe ype: the meadows just out of 
the playground: a view of much simplicity of 
character, and treated with the freshness of Nature. 

No. 127. ‘ East Indiaman, with Troops, coming to 
an Anchor at Spithead,’ Tuomas 8S. Ross. This 
drawing shows in every portion a perfect knowledge 
of the means of marine effect, with one exception 
—which is, that the waves are too hard in outline. 

No. 132, ‘Christ Raising from Death the 
Daughter of Jairus,, Epwarp H. Cornovunp. 
The Saviour is in the act of taking the hand of 
the maiden with the words, “‘ Damsel, I say unto 
thee, arise.” She rises, and the father and 
mother are adoring Christ, while Peter, John, 
and James are standing apart, Although the 
subject is extremely hackneyed, it is here treated 
with much success; the group of the three 
oar is very forcible, but the powerful and 
decided colour which appears in the shaded por- 
pe of the drapery of the Saviour is contrary to 
ruth. 

No. 141. ‘Le Retour au Village,’ Jos. J. Jen- 
Kins. The subject is the return of a soldier to 
his home after a pooen ed absence. In passing 
through the churchyard he is struck by the simple 
| record of the death of some one dear to him. e 
figure is skilfully drawn, and the anecdote is pathe- 
tically told, 

No. 142. ‘ Lancaster Sands, near _Heysham— 
Morning,’ H. Martestone. This artist excels 
in descriptions of evening and morning; but this 
18 not so forcible as works he has before exhibited. 
er ny 4s : rp wpe by a monotonous re- 

ition of lines, but the morni i 
naturally rendered. ie deren 0 

No. 161. ‘The Ducal Palace, Venice—from the 
Riva dei Schiavoni,’ CHARLES VACHER. A view 
| Which no exhibition for years past has been with- 
_ out. There can be little doubt of the accuracy of 
| the representation, but the general treatment is 

somewhat heavy and spiritless. 

PR aa 162. ‘On the Coast—Brittany,’ R. K. 

ENSON. The drawing which we presume to 
answer to this title (for the number appears to be 
mes) shows an extensive range of building on 
} € seashore, seemingly within Ci eetee mark. 

tisa heavy mass of the ordinary chateau charac- 
— architecture, relieved by a distant coast view. 
He o. 166. ‘The Welcome of the Boy-King, 
_ Henry VI., into London after his Coronation at 


ee 














’ Epwarp H. Cornoutp. This isa finished 
drawing from the cartoon by this artist 
the occasion of the late competition instituted 
the Art-Unioa. The effect in the cartoon has 
not been followed in this drawing ; and the result 
is. very marked advantage to the composition, 


i 


which now presents a moving mass of su 
b figures. The author of the work has taken 
y wise counsel, in thus giving substance 
and force in the place of the breadth of light with 
which the cartoon was treated, so presenting the 
opposition of two extremes. 

‘0. 168. acne Tired ca. Ww. sy He is 
pepe. apparently much distressed fatigue ; 
the subject and treatment are saealion but 
the drawing is better than many others of greater 
pretension. 

No. 182. ‘The Palsied Man Healed,’ H. War- 
REN. The e here illustrated occurs in the 
ninth chapter of St. Matthew, being the words of 
the Saviour to the man stricken with palsy— 
“ Arise, take up thy bed,” &c. The emaciated 
figure of the man lies upon his bed strongly 
contrasting with the substantial draperies of Christ 
and the disciples, which in volume resemble that 
of the St. Paul in the cartoon of Raffaelle. 

No, 184. ‘ Interior of the Brewers’ Corporation 
Room at Antwerp,’ L. Hacue. In this room 
itself, as it exists at Antwerp, there is nothing 
extraordinary ; but in the hands of this artist the 
subject is worked into a drawing of inimitable 
beauty and brilliancy. It is gorgeous in colour, 
but without glare; and the common error of con- 
founding light and colour is skilfully guarded 
against. The smallest drawings of this artist are 
remarkable for the life and spirit of their figures ; 
there are one or two here exquisitely managed. 

No. 185. ‘ Deer-stalkers Refreshing at a High- 
land Cabin,’ Geo, B. Campion. This is a good 
subject, and might have been rendered very 
forcible by breadth of treatment. Too much con- 
sideration has been bestowed upon the minutia 
of the composition. 

No. 188. ‘ Men of War at Sea—Sunrise,’ Jour 
Cautitow. There is much grandeur in the associa- 
tion: the dim forms of the rearward vessels are 
well managed, but the immediate breaking of the 
sea diminishes very much the consequence of the 
leading ship. 

No. 195..... Henry Parsons Riviers. A 
passage from the Psalms stands here in place of a 
title—‘‘ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat 
down; yea, we wept when we remembered Zion.”’ 
This is the often-painted subject of the Jews’ 
captivity; and the harp is, as usual, h on the 
willow. This composition has been worked out 
with much constancy, and considerable power, but, 
at the same time, with too much display: for the 

rofound grief of those who could not afford mirth 
in a strange land is ill represented by the volup- 
tuous forms of the prominent figures, who are 
presumed to be in lamentation, but yet are want- 
ing in the expression of grief. Many of the ex- 
tremities of the figures are coarse and heavy, and 
the limbs want elegant contour. These defects 
are, however, countervailed by many beauties. 

No. 196. ‘ Watteau showing his Sketch-book,’ 
Jos. J. Jenxins. A composition of three figures 
very gracefully drawn and extremely brilliant in 
colour 


No. 201. ‘ Brig entering Dover Harbour— 

ually Weather,’ Joun CaLttow. We only notice 
this drawing to say that this vessel is entering the 
basin, going apparently at the rate of nine or ten 
knots, under fore and main topsails, in a gale of 
wind off the sea, Vessels do not generally enter 
a harbour like that of Dover in this manner. 

No. 202. ‘ At Frankfort-on-the-Maine,’ Gro. 
Howse. ‘The view presents a quay flanked by 
a row of such houses as look better in a picture 
than in the reality. The drawing is large, its 
main interest being centred, notin the locality, 
but in the admirable manner in which the artist 
has peopled it. The foreground is occupied by 
boats and crowds of figures, very accurately made 
out, and presenting the most pleasing variety in 
character and arrangement. The surface of the 
paper shows much washing in and washing out: 
the result, however, is most satisfactory. 

No. 206, ‘ Glass of Flowers,’ Mrs. HARRISON. 
Yellow, red, and damask roses, drawn and coloured 
with a close observation of the natural beauties of 
the flowers. 

No. 210. ‘ Providential Escape of Henry IV., 
Emperor of Germany,’ E. H.Wennenrt. This event 


Piven stems in-tha yess 1088. An assassin, 
the Emperor, having 
morning to pray in a 
chapel on the Aventine Mount, placed a stone 
over a place where Henry knelt, with the hope 
that he would be crushed by its fall. But in his 
fo ag the assassin himself met his fate, having 
from the roof to the spot where the Emperor 
was kneeling, and where we find him now lying. 
The two —s look gigantic ; we humbly submit 
ould have had more room. The dead 
miu is foreshortened, being disposed very effec- 
tively, anc in a very p:ohable position; and the 
su surprise of the Emperor is forcibly depicted. 
There may be too great a display of muscle; but, 
as we have already observed, the artist is a deep 
and original thinker, and the works of such a one 
can never be less than very attractive. 

No. 214. ‘ Blowing d—in the Downs,’ 
Tuomas 8. Ronins. The principal objects are a 
ship riding with two anchors out; and near her a 
fishing-smack under double-reefed mainsail, but 
looking very much as if she had more canvas than 
she could well stand under. The gale and its 
effects are powerfully described in the sea and sky. 

No. 220, ‘ Ludlow Castle, Shropshire,’ E. Dun- 
can. This drawing is brought forward with a sim- 
plicity and a sweetness which yield a charm beyond 
all the cunning conceits of the art. The mate- 
rials are the Castle, trees, both near and distant; 
and the river—fluent, transparent—repeating the 
hues and forms of near objects. The face of the 
sky is veiled by idle clouds, and the whole scene 
pay the repose of a sultry but sunless sum- 
mer day. 

No, 221. ‘Rue des Changes, Abbeville,’ Tuomas 
8. Boys. This well-known view, with the vene- 
rable Abbey Church towering above the houses, 

is here faithfully pictured. e treatment of the 
near houses is masterly, but they discover, we 
apprehend, some changes for the sake of colour 
and the ay 

No, 225. ‘ Village Landscape,’ J. M. Youxe- 
MAN. The village forms no prominent part of the 
composition, whic’ consists of ordinary materials 
agreeably put together and pleasingly coloured. 

No. 223. ‘King Alfred, in the Swineherd’s Cot- 
tage, reproved by the Herd’s Wife for allowin 
the Cakes tu burn,’ Henry Warren. Alfre 
has been so much occupied in fashioning a bow 
and arrows as to neglect his charge; but against 
this same bow and arrows we must gravely pro- 
test, inasmuch as the bow was not a4 national 
Saxon weapon, and, even as late as the Conquest, 
William of Huntingdon makes the Conqueror 
speak of the Saxons as a nation without even 
arrows. The figure of the King is 4 with 
good effect to the light streaming from the 
ay door, but he is not sufficiently disguised. 

e should like to know how often this subject 
has been painted. 

No. 233. ‘ Interior of the Hall of Justice, Bruges,’ 
Joun Cuase. The interior Sere nihil: for 
in a scene like this a very striking agroupment 
might have been arranged; whereas there are but 
two idle figures. This interior has been frequent] 
drawn ; its attraction consists in its ornamente 
fireplace, and carved and coffered roof, which are 
here carefully brought forward. 

No. 236. ‘At Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire,’ 
J.M. Youneman. A few foreground trees and 
other materials, composing a drawing of way 
pleasing character, executed in every part wii 
taste and skill. 

No. 240. ‘Grapes,’ Mrs. Hannison. A branch 
of a garden vine bearing small black grapes, re- 
presented as on the wall with much natural truth. 

No. 241. ‘ Mount Leinster from Bullin Temple, 
poe 9 dl Carlow, Ireland,’ Fanny Steers. A 
small drawing characterized by a close observation 
and just appreciation of Nature. The view is, 
perhaps, not such as would generally be selected— 
its points being such as to require skilful treat- 
ment to give them interest. 

No. 245. ‘ Scene in Italy—Sunset,’ Aanon Pen- 
Ley. This is apparently a composition in which 
the objects are but few. The Pw ¢ t being an 
evening effect, the whole is su with yellow 
light, which, on the water and in the distance, is 
successful. 

No. 248. ‘M therers — Swansea Bay, 
South Wales,’ E. Duncan. This beautiful draw- 
ing presents an extensive and flat coast view, with 





oups of near and distant fi : thus the ob- 
fective of the work is cummeunaly slight, but what 
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aired in tree tepee ieesdae 
res j : 
<r. 252. ‘ie hese d'une Grande Bataille, 
Jos. J. Jexxiws. The text is 
of Beranger s congs :— 


tice uduouds ta vein do teen pays,” Se. P 
A soldier of the Empire retarns wounded to his 
home, and is relating with enthusiasm the events 
of Austerlitz, 


epeveent his 

is the most important composition we re- 
member to have seen by this artist. It isa work 
of a high order in its class, bein 
many of the most desirable exceliences in Art. 
A title is not nec : the members of the group 
respond to and support each other ; and the figure 


supplied by one 


Ww , or Marengo. The figures | 
agell par ts, and wife and children. 


qualified by | 


of the soldier is in every trait most eloquent in | 


his moving theme. The drawing is throughout 
very careful; and the colour is rather subdued 
than high in tone, but its management is pro- 
ductive of a charming result. 

No. 253. ‘ Noncontent,’ W. poh ee wh a 
half figure equi as of the period of the Civi 
Wars Phe cantoulen of the features perfectly 
accords with the title. 

No. 255. ‘At West Harting, Sussex,’ James 
Fawer. The view presents in the foreground a 
cornfield, with a distance closed by high land. In 


| 


| sentimental air -_ 


the subject there is little to attract, but it is here | 


brought forward under a very agreeable distribu- 
tion of light and shade. 

No. 259.‘ A Forest Scene,’ H. C. Prncron. 
Rather a park than a forest scene. The imme- 
diate parts of the drawing are shaded by the 
ample foliage of some ancient trees, beneath 
which flows arivalet. There is a flatness in the 
drawing of the masses of foliage which bespeaks 
little regard to the appearance of these masses in 
Nature. 

No. 260. ‘An Avenue,’ G. Doposon. An ex- 
tensive garden-terrace appears, below which opens 
an avenue which extends to some distance, The 
view derives life from figures in ancient costume 
distributed in various parts. It is a small com- 

tion, but executed with much care, the foliage 
ng ay, massed and relieved. 

No. 266. ‘ The Entertainment given by Cardinal 
Wolsey to the Nobles of the French Embassy, in 
his Hall at Hampton-court Palace,’ Tomas 
Keannan. The artist has bestowed his labour 
aye oe A — the hall, so that the festival makes 

t a little show. The subject might have been 
treated with a crowd, gorgeous without exag- 
—. It is impossible to mistake the place : 

magnificent roof is easily recognisable, as is 
the interior cua. 

No, 267. ‘ On the Rhine, near the Stolzenfels,’ 
James Faney. There is a great monotony of 
character in the scenery of the Rhine; and all the 
striking features have been painted so frequently 
that the public must be heartily weary of them. 
We do not speak immediately @ propos of this 
drawing: for it is not Ehrenbreitstein, nor Co- 
i , nor the Pfalz, nor any one of the hundred 
other places which every one paints; but this we 
have to say—the ineffable sweetness of our home 
scenery makes painters, but the scenery of foreign 
lands ruins them. Gainsborough used to regret 
that he had never been in Italy; but, if he had 


| 


, the Death of Wat Tyler,’ C. H. Wereat. 


| 
| 
| 





the rising shores of the river. The viewis prettily 
eat remarkable for an effective texture, 

in the distances. 
drawing of c coding 

A small long ex 
sweetness ; it is pee A » minde out 
with admirable breadth, and overhung with clouds 
forming a valuable study in themselves. 

No. . ‘Dartmoor, Devonshire—a Passing 
Shower,’ Henry Jursum. The Dart passes below 
on the left, and we see enough of the river only to 
desire to see more: for, as this country abounds 
in the picturesque, we cannot say that the artist 
has chosen his subject advisedly. As it is, it is 

eeably coloured, and remarkable for clear and 
decided handling. 

No. 282. ‘ Dover,’ W. Cottrnewoop. This 
view shows the backs of the houses along the 
inner basin, and is closed by the Castle and the 
heights, which have been coloured a bright green- 
ish yellow, to describe which, in this case, is a 
failure. 
ter part of the drawing. 

No. 284. ‘The Shepherdess,’ Jonn Ansonon. 
Too much of a theatrical character to approach 
truth. The crook, broad-brimmed bonnet, and 
yet prevail upon the boards ; 
but it is time that they were banished from canvas, 
imperial, and double elephant. The figure, withal, 
is skilfully drawn and agreeably coloured. 

No. 289. ‘ Staircase in the House of the Corpo- 
ration of Brewers, at Antwerp,’ L. Hacue. This 
drawing contains little of interest as appertaining 
to the staircase itself; the main features are the 
figures, which are, as usual, drawn with rare power, 
and distributed with excellent effect. 

No. 293. ‘ Ducks,’ C. H. Wercatt. The birds 
of this artist—generally represented in small draw- 
ings—are always full of life, and distinguished by 
that kind of character which powerfully describes 
the habits of the subject. 

No. 296. ‘Return from the Masquerade,’ JANE 
S.Ecerton. A female a sleeping in her 
chair, which, together with the entire composition, 
has been carefully brought forward. 

No. 297. ‘ Grapes, Pine, and Peaches,” Mary 
Maxcerts. This fruit is exquisitely painted—in 
fact, we have never seen fruit so perfectly repre- 
sented in water colour. 

No. 302. ‘ Richard II.’s Appeal to the Mob ~~ 

e 
moment taken is that when Richard rides among 
the infuriated populace, agg 8 I am your 
King; I will be your leader.” Sir William Wal- 
worth is seen mounted at a short distance, and 
holding the mace, with which he has stricken Wat 
Tyler to the earth; the latter lying at the horse’s 
feet. Upon the side of the mob there is every pre- 
ee for exacting a fearful vengeance for the 
ate of their leader, which, but for the act of 
Richard, must have fallen on himself and his 
attendants. The King resembles the generally- 
accepted _——_ of him; he is surrounded by 
fierce an threatening figures, and at a distance 
from his party; and in the background a portion 
of the City is seen on fire. The composition is 
crowded with figures, and otherwise very elabo- 


0. ° 
WARREN. 


| rately studied. 


been there, it is probable that his admirers would | 


have had more to regret than he. We could men- 
tion living instances of artists thus forsaking their 
reputation, and spending half a lifetime in chasing 
a vain and mocking sh 
only to say that the artist has avoided the too 
often celebrated passages of Rhine scenery, havin 
selected an unassuming point, which few woul 
have chosen, and which 
comi wy 
No. 274. ‘ Father Roger, otherwise called Theo- 
lus, an early Writer on Art, and celebrated 
Uuminator Of Manuscripts,” Hewny Warren. 
Theophilus is a name knOwn to the reading section 
of the profession : to such as he we owe more than 
we are generally willing to admit. 
presented busily engaged in illuminating, perhaps, 
& manuseript copy of the Scriptures; being seated 
before a window, a stream of light falls upon his 
head so as te bring it very forcibly out. The figure 
is secom, by appropriate accessories. 
No. 276, ‘On the Rhine, near the Castle of 


e has treated with be- 


Marksburg,’ G. Howse. The near objects are | 


figures, boats, and trees—the whole confined by 


ow. Of this view we have | 


j 
| 
} 


’ | means of a “ ste 
He is here re- 


No. 303. ‘For Sale,’ E. H. Connovtp. The 
— of a charming girl bearing on her head a 
asket of chickens “ for sale ;” the work is exqui- 
sitely painted; the face is very lovely; but the 
maiden is not of the peasant class. 

No. 305, ‘ On the River Lune, near Lancaster,’ 
H. Mariestoye. This drawing is executed wit 
infinite taste and feeling ; the foreground is covered 
with green sedges, bey ie 4 decidedly made out, 
and telling in strong and highly effective opposition 
to the air and light of the distances of the picture. 
The materials are, perhaps, not of the most striking 
character; but anything would be pleasing thus 
happily dealt with, 

No, 308, ‘The Stepping-stone,’ Epwarp H. 
Conpowtp. A lady carrying a child, and care- 
fully making her way across a small stream by 

a 2 yer This figure is light, 
genta, and en a movement; and the 
, dra is very successfu ut in. 

‘ No. 417, ~ Moonlight,’ RK. Penson. An an- 
| clent mansion, above which rises the full-orbed 
_ moon, whence the supposed light is broken with a 

well-managed distribution throughout the whole ; 
but the —— tone is much too cold. , 
| No. . ‘Jesus Homini Salvator,’ Jos. J. 
Jenkins. A head of the Saviour, into which is 


The houses and near objects are the bet- | 





Swe 
‘ Sermon on the 
In execution this drawing is truly beau- 
a most accompaniment is a 


oun bo howing roe G. Howse, A 

a ri ecorated interior 
with agers Eabtend as in ra of Louis Qua. 
torze. It eon in some places a texture such 
as appears in ny stages of painting 
onivory. The work is rich in colour and masterly 
in encima: ‘ 

No. 333. * Naomi and Ruth,’ Fawny Corpavx. 
Ruth, after having gleaned in the field of Boaz, 
is te her mother-in-law the name of the man 
of wealth. It is probable that these two heads are 
portraits; if mot, Ruth is too much dressed. It 
should not be fi that she had travelled out 
of the land of Moab with her mother-in-law, be- 
cause the iatver had heard that the Lord was 
bread to his ey sess The features of Ruth are 
distinguished by much #weetness; and both pos- 
sess vitality in an eminent flegree. 


Although we have gone at some length t 
this colleution, we ove, no doubt, Soran 
many works that merit notice; it will be, however, | 
obvious that, although we devote considerable | 
space to the ae ge we cannot find room for com- 
ment upon all the pictures exhibited. 

The Society is pro ing well—satis 
in all respects ; and, the number of pictures 
marked “ sold,’”’ we apprehend that public patron- 
age attends upon their successful labours. 

We have thus gone through our great labour of 
the year; it is one of no ordinary effort and no 
common anxiety. Believing that generosityis far 
more serviceable than severity to the cause of Art 
and the true interests of Artists, we have en- 
deavoured to point out beauties rather than defects, 
After reviewing the various coliections now before 
the public, we repeat the opinion which seems 
nearly universal, that our school is pr i 
most satisfactorily ; and that British Art has this 
year taken a step in advance which affords subject- 
matter for congratulation to the Painters, and of 
pride to the Nation. 

We have said that this rwrrovement is the 
best answer to the diess assertion that ARt- 
Unton Societies have been eye to our 
school: the four Exhibitions—those of the Royal 
Academy, the Society of British Artists, and the 
Water-colour Societies, Old and New—ared 
better than they have been for some years past; 
the elder artists have not retrograded ; the younger 
artists have advanced; and there are 
“ coming forward,” who promise to achieve fame. 
Surely these facts—and they are admitted on all 
hands—ought to be sufficient replies to the state- 
ments of ignorant or interested opponents. 

Another proof that Art-Unions are working the 
very opposite of mischief, is anes by the fact 
that “ private patronage” has pets See 
before the Art-Union prizes were distributed, 
the prize-holders were enabled to make selections, 
four-fifths of the really good productions had been 
disposed of; there was scarcely one first-rate work 
of Art for sale in either of the galleries. 

All = evidences of an vahiy eo eee 
state of British Art are y enco iu, 
instead of giving a very dangerous and coral 
prejudicial check to its progress, the Governmen 
sh apply a strong and salutary impetus, br yh 
— 0 ae oe ge will be greatly el 

established. 

We shall—in common with the public ene 
—now look forward with great anxiety to the he 
bition that will — _ in June _ under 
auspices of the ommission, a 
Hall. No doubt re asual Exhibitions will be im- 
poverished by it; but this is a consideration + ta 
moment com heed -_ immense results 
may arise out of it to the Nation. 

e classes who now take an interest in the 
issue are by no means limited to those 
styled “upper;” they comprise the bow ge 4 
powerful, and intellectual of all ord 
number has been of late a hundred-foit 

We abide the trial with perfect faith in 
artists, and full confidence in the British public. 
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